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— — quis  eniin  virtotem  amplectitar  ipsam, 
PitBmia  si  tollas  1 Juv.  Sat  10.  v.  141. 

For  who  would  irirttte  for  henelf  regard, 

Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? — Dbtdbk* 

It  is  usual  with  polemical  writers  to  object  ill  de* 
signs  to  their  adversaries.  This  turns  their  argu- 
ment into  satire,  which,  instead  of  shewing  an  error 
in  the  understanding,  tends  only  to  expose  the  mo- 
rals of  those  they  write  against.  I  shall  not  act 
after  this  manner  with  respect  to  the  freethinkers. 
Virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  society,  are  the  great 
ends  which  all  men  ought  to  promote ;  and  some  of 
that  sect  would  be  thought  to  have  at  heart  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  supposing  those  who  make 
that  profession  to  carry  on  a  good  design  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  according  to  their  best 
knowledge,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  those  well- 
meaning  souls,  while  they  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend'virtue,  have  in  reality  been  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  vice ;  which,  as  I  take  to  proceed  from 
their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  we  may  hope, 
when  they  become  sensible  of  their  mistake,  they 
will,  in  consequence  of  that  beneficent  principle 
they  pretend  to  act  upon,  reform  their  practice  for 
the  future. 
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The  sages,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  speak  of  vir- 
tue as  the  most  amiable  thing  in  the  world ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  they  extol  her  beauty,  they  take 
care  to  lessen  her  portion  Suc^  innocent  creatures 
are  they,  and  so  gteat  strangers  to  the  world,  that 
they  think  this  a  likely  method  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  her  admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herself  the  most  engaging  charms ; 
and  Christianity,  as  it  places  her  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  adorned  with  all  her  native  attractions,  so 
it  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  soul,  by  adding  to  them 
the  unutterable  rewards  which  attend  her  votaries 
in  an  eternal  state.  Qr  if  there  are  men  of  a  S9.tur- 
nine  and  heavy  complexion,  who  are  not  easily 
lifted  up  by  hope,  there  is  the  prospect  of  everlast- 
ing punishments  to  agitate  their  souls,  and  frighten 
them  into  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  an  aversion 
from  vice. 

Whereas  your  sober  freethinkers  tell  you,  that 
virtue  indeed  is  beautiful,  and  vice  deformed;  the 
former  deserves  your  love,  and  the  latter  your  ab- 
horrence; but  then  it  is  for  their  own  sake,  or  on 
account  of  the  good  and  evil  which  immediately  at- 
tend them,  and  are  inseparable  from  their  respective 
natures.  As  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  eter- 
nal punishments  and  rewards,  those  are  openly  ridi- 
culed, or  rendered  suspicious  by  the  most  sly  and 
laboured  artifice. 

I  will  not  say  these  men  act  treacherously  in  the 
cause  of  virtue ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  act 
foolishly,  who  pretend  to  advance  the  interest  of  it 
by  destroying  or  weakening  the  strongest  motives  to 
it,  which  are  accommodated  to  all  capacities,  and 
fitted  to  work  on  all  dispositions,  and  enforcing 
those  alone  which  can  affect  only  a  generous  and  ex- 
alted mind. 

Surely  they  must  be  destitute  of  passion  them* 
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selves,  and  unacquainted  -mtk  the  force  it  hath  <m 
the  mmdEs  of  others,  who  can  imagine  that  the  liicfr^ 
beauty  of  fortitude^  temperance,  and  jusUce^  is'siiffi^ 
cient  to  sustain  the  mind  of  man  in  a  sevepe  cours^ 
of  self-denial  against  all  the  temptations  of  present 
profit  and  sensuality.  ^ 

It  is  my  opinion  that  freethinkers  should  b^ 
treated  as  a  set  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that 
have  not  sense  to  discover  the  •  excellency  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  being  evident  those  men  are  no  witches, 
nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deep  design,  who  pro- 
claim aloud  to  the  world,  tnat  they  have  less  mo- 
tives to  honesty  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-sub<^ 
jects,  who  have  all  the  inducements  to  the  exercise 
of  any  virtue  which  a  freethinker  can  possibly  have; 
and  besides  that,  the  expectation  of  never-ending 
happiness,  or  misery,  as  the  consequence  of  their 
choice. 

Are  not  men  actuated  by  their  passions  ?  and  are 
not  hope  and  fear  the  most  powerful  of  our  passions? 
and  are  there  any  objects  which  can  rouse  and 
awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  like  those  prospects 
that  warm  and  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  Christian, 
but  are  not  regarded  by  a  freethinker? 

It  is  not  only  a  clear  point,  that  a  Christian 
breaks  through  stronger  engagements  whenever  he 
surrenders  himself  to  commit  a  criminal  action,  and 
is  stung  with  a  sharper  remoree  after  it,  than  a  free- 
thinker ;  but  it  should  even  seem  that  a  man  who 
believes  no  future  state,  would  act  a  foolish  part  in 
being  thoroughly  honest.  For  what  reason  is  there 
why  such  a  one  should  postpone  his  own  private  in- 
terest, or  pleasure,  to  the  doing  his  duty?  If  a 
Christian  foregoes  some  present  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  his  conscience,  he  acts  accountably,  because 
it  is  with  the  view  of  gaining  some  greater  future 
good :  but  he  that,  having  no  such  view,  should  yet 
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coimcientiously  deny  himself  a  present  good  in  any 
incident  where  he  may  save  appearances,  is  alt(^« 
ther  as  stupid  as  he  that  would  trust  him  at  such  a 
juncture. 

It  willy  perhaps,  be  said,  that  virtue  is  her  own 
reward,  ^at  a  natural  gratification  attends  good  ac- 
tions, which  is  alone  sufficient  to  excite  men  to  the 
performance  of  them.  But  although  there  is  nothing 
more  lovely  than  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  solid  natural  happiness,  even  in  this 
life;  yet  titles,  estates,  and  fantastical  pleasures, 
are  more  ardently  sought  after  by  most  men,  than 
the  natural  gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  virtue  and  innocence  are 
not  always  the  readiest  methods  to  attain  that  sort 
of  happiness.  Besides,  the  fumes  of  passion  must 
be  allayed,  and  reason  must  burn  brighter  than  ordi- 
nary, to  enable  men  to  see  and  relish  all  the  native 
beauties  and  delights  of  a  virtuous  life.  And  though 
we  should  grant  our  freethinkers  to  be  a  set  of  re- 
fined spirits,  capable  only  of  being  enamoured  of 
virtue,  yet  what  would  become  of  the  bulk  of  man-* 
kind  who  have  gross  understandings,  but  lively 
senses,  and  strong  passions?  What  a  deluge  of  lust, 
and  fraud,  and  violence,  would  in  a  little  time  over- 
flow the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates  for 
morality  were  universally  hearkened  to!  Lastly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  ofier,  in  which  a  man 
may  wickedly  make  his  fortune,  or  indulge  a  plea- 
sure, without  fear  of  temporal  damage,  eitiber  in  re- 
putation, health,  or  fortune.  In  such  cases  what 
restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  regards  be- 
yond the  grave;  the  inward  compunctions  of  a  wicked, 
as  well  as  the  joys  of  an  upright,  mind,  being  grafted 
on  the  sense  of  another  state  ? 

The  thought,  '  that  our  existence  terminates  with 
this  life,'  doth  naturally  check  the  soul  in  any  gener- 
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ooB  pursoit,  contract  her  Ttewi,  and  fix  Acn  ion 
temporary  cmd  selfisb  £ndf .  It  dethnHies  the  ntaion, 
extingiHsbes  all  noble  and  heroic  sentimentB,  m4 
Aibjeds  the  mind  to  the  idayery  of  every  pceaaHt 
passion.  The  wise  heathens  of  antiquity  were  not 
ignorant  of  this :  hence  they  endearouied  by  ftUeSy 
and  coi^ectupei,  and  the  ghmmerings  of  nature,  to 
possess  the  minds  of  mex^  with  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  which  has  been  since  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel,  and  is. now  most  inconsisteBtly  decried  by  • 
few  weak  men,  who  would  have  us  beWe  that  they 
promote  virtue,  by  turning  reMgioB  into  ridicule. 
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Qoid  racDtam  trausse  polo,  quid  prof  ait  gltan 
Erexisse  capal?  pecodum  si  more  pererrant. — Claud. 

What  profits  us,  that  we  from  Iwasroa  denre 

A  soul  immortal,  and  vith  loo^  erect 

Survey  ihe  stars ;  if,  like  the  brutal  kind. 

We  follow  where  our  passHons  lead  the  way  ?  ' 

I  WAS  considering  last  night,  when  I  could  not  sleep, 
how  noble  a  part  of  the  creation  man  was  designed 
to  be,  and  how  distinguished  in  all  his  actions  above 
other  earthly  creatures.  From  whence  I  fell  to  take 
a^ew  of  the  change  and  corruption  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  own  condition,  the  grovelling 
s^petites,  the  mean  characters  of  sense,  and  wild 
courses  of  passions,  that  cast  him  from  the  degree 
in  which  Providence  had  placed  him ;  the  debasfai|^ 
himself  with  qualifications  not  his  own;  and  his 
degenerating  into  a  lower  sphere  of  action.  This 
inspired  me  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger ; 
*vii.  c 
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•v^hich,  however,  was  not  so  violent  as  to  hinder  the 
.return  of  sleep,  but  grew  confused  as  that  came 
^upon  me,  and  made  me  end  my  reflections  with  giy- 
ing  mankind  the  opprobrious  names  of  inconsiderate, 
mad,  and  foolish. 

Here,  methought,  where  my  waking  reason  left 
the  subject,  my  fancy  pursued  it  in  a  dream ;  and  I 
imagined  myself  in  a  loud  soliloquy  of  passion,  rail- 
ing at  my  species,  and  walking  hard  to  get  rid  of 
the  company  I  despised;  when  two  men,  who  had 
overheard  me,  made  up  on  either  hand.  These  I 
observed  had  many  features  in  common  which  might 
occasion  the  mistake  of  one  for  the  other  in  those  to 
whom  they  appear  single ;  but  I,  who  saw  them  to- 
gether, could  easily  perceive,  that  though  there  was 
an  air  of  severity  in  each,  it  was  tempered  with  a 
natural  sweetness  in  the  one,  and  by  turns  constrain- 
ed or  ruffled  by  the  designs  of  mahce  in  the  other. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  of  their  joining 
me  so  brii^kly  :  when  he,  whose  appearance  dis- 
pleased me  most,  thus  addressed  his  companion: 
^  Pray,  brother,  let  him  alone,  and  we  shall  imme- 
diately see  him  transformed  into  a  tiger.'  This 
struck  me  with  horror,  which  the  other  perceived, 
and  pitying  my  disorder,  bid  me  be  of  good  courage, 
for  though  I  had  been  savage  in  my  treatment  of 
mankind  (whom  I  should  rather  reform  than  rail 
against),  he  would,  hpwever,  endeavour  to  rescue 
me  from  my  danger.  At  this  I  looked  a  little  more 
cheerful,  and  while  I  testified  my  resignatioa  to  him> 
we  saw  the  angry  brother  fling  away  from  us  in  a 
passion  for  his  disappointment.  Being  now  left  to 
my  friend,  I  went  back  with  him  at  his  desire,  that 
I  might  know  the  meaning  of  those  words  which 
had  so  affrighted  me. 

As  we  went  along, '  To  inform  you,'  says  he,  *  with 
whom  you  have  this  adventure,  my  name  is  Reproof, 
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ftnd  his  Reproach,  hodi  bora  of  die 

but  of  different  £uiien.  Trvlkis 

Friendship»  who  saw  her,  fefl  m  lame 

she  being  pleased  with  Inm,  he  beeat 

but,  awhile  alter,  Ennutj  Ijm^  is 

became  the  father  of  him 

me.     The  temper  of  our  modier 

same  sort  of  business,  the  infoimitg 

&ults  ;  but  die  difimnt  compieMi 

make  us  differ  in  oor  designs  and 

a  natural  baievolence  in  mj 

me  wi^  friends;  and  he  a 

his,  which  casts  him  amoo^ 

.   As  he  thus  discoursed, 

there  were  diree  entrances  into 

walks,  which  laj  aside  of  < 

into  the  middlemost,  a  plau  Hijight 

set  with  trees,  whidi  added  to  lit 

place,  but  did  not  so  dose  their  biwg^ 

as  to  ezdnde  the  fight finom it.    Hcneasi 

I  was  made  to  obs^e,  how  the  load  •■ 

was  foil  of  rocks  and 

proach  (who  had  already  gotten  ihilWil 

onsly  driring  unhappy  wretches :  the  other 

all  laid  out  in  gardens  of  gamdy  tidlipK, 

whose  leaTes  the  serpents  wreathed,  and  at  the 

of  every  grassy  walk  the  enchantre»  Fbnerr 

weaving  bowers  to  lull  souls  asleep  in.     We 

tinned  still  waDdng  on  the  middle  way^  uaatfl 

lived  at  a  building  in  whidi  it 

was  formerly  erected  by  Truth  lor  a 

from  whence  she  to^L  a  view  of  the  eanh,  and,  as 

she  saw  occasion,  sent  oot  Reproof  or  e»en  U^ 

proach,  for  our  reformation.     Over  the  door  I  tM4 

notice  that  a  face  was  carved  with  a  heart,  apoa  the 

lips  of  it,  and  presently  called  to  awd  dnt 

the  andents'  emUem  of  sincerity.     In  the 

c2 
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I  met  teith  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Complaisance; 
*who  had  for  a  kmg  time  looked  upon  one  anotliev 
as  enemies;  bttt  Reproof  has  so  happily  brouglrt 
them  together,  that  they  now  act  as  friends  aend 
£ellow-agents  in  the  same  family.  Before  I  ascended 
the  stairs,  I  had  my  eyes  purified  by  a  water  which 
made  me  see  extremely  clear ;  and  I  think  they  said 
it  sprung  m  a  pit,  from  whence  (as  Democritus  had 
leported)  they  formerly  had  brought  up  Truths  who 
had  hid  herself  in  it*  I  was  then  admitted  to  the 
upper  chamber  of  prospect,  which  was  called  the 
Knowledge  of  Mankind  :  here  the  window  was  no 
sooner  opened,  but  I  perceived  the  clouds  to  roll  off 
and  part  before  me,  and  a  scene  of  all  the  variety  of 
(he  world  presented  itself. 

But  how  different  was  mankind  in  this  view  froni 
what  it  used  to  appear !  Methought  the  very  shape 
of  most  of  them  was  lost;  some  had  the  beads  of 
dogs,  others  of  apes  or  parrots,  and,  in  short,  wher- 
i^er  any  one  took  upon  him  the  inferior  and  unwoi^ 
thy  qusdkiea  of  other  creatures,  the  change  of  ktt 
soul  became  visible  in  his  countenance.  The  stmt* 
ting  pride  of  him  who  is  endued  with  brutality  in- 
stead  of  courage,  made  his  face  shoot  out  into  tiit 
form  of  a  horse's ;  his  eyes  became  prominent,  In 
nostrils  widened,  and  his  wig  untying  flowed  down 
on  one  side  of  his  neck  in  a  waving  mane.  The  talk« 
iLtiveness  of  those  who  love  the  ill-nature  of  conversa- 
tion made  them  turn  into  assemblies  of  geese,  their 
lips  hardened  to  bills  by  eternal  using,  they  gabbled 
for  diversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal,  and  their  ruf- 
fles falling  back  on  their  arms,  a  succession  of  little 
feathers  appeared,  which  formed  wings  for  them  to 
flutter  with  from  one  visit  to  another.  The  envious 
and  malicious  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  heads  of 
different  sorts  pf  serpents ;  and  not  endeavouring  to 
erect  themselves^  but  meditating  mischief  t6  others* 
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they  sucked  the  poison  of  the  earth,  sharpened  their 
tongues  to  stings  upon  the  stones,  and  rolled  their 
trains  unperceivably  beneath  their  habits.  The  hy- 
pocritical oppressors  wore  the  face  of  crocodiles : 
their  mouths  were  instruments  of  cruelty,  their  eyes 
of  deceit;  they  committed  wickedness,  and  bemoaned 
that  there  should  be  so  much  of  it  in  the  world ;  they 
devoured  the  unwary,  and  wept  over  the  remains  of 
them.  The  covetous  had  so  hooked  and  worn  their 
fingers  by  counting  interests  upon  interests^  that 
they  were  converted  to  the  claws  of  harpies,  and 
these  they  still  were  stretching  out  for  more,  yet  still 
seemed  imsatisfied  with  their  acquisitions.  The 
sharpers  had  the  looks  of  camelions :  they  every 
minute  changed  their  appearance,  and  fed  on  swarms 
of  flies  which  fell  as  so  many  cuUies  amongst  them. 
The  bully  seemed  a  dunghill  cock :  he  crested  well 
and  bore  his  comb  aloft ;  he  was  beaten  by  almost 
every  one,  yet  still  sung  for  triumph ;  and  only  the 
mean  coward  pricked  up  the  ears  of  a  hare  to  fly 
before  him.  Critics  were  turned  into  cats,  whose 
pleasure  and  grumbling  go  together.  Fops  were 
apes  in  embroidered  jackets.  Flatterers  were  curled 
spaniels,  f;^wning  and  crouching.  The  crafty  had 
the  face  of  a  fox,  the  slothful  of  an  ass,  the  cruel  of 
a  wolf,  the  ill-bred  of  a  bear,  the  lechers  were  goats, 
and  the  gluttons  swine.  Drunkenness  was  the  only 
vice  that  did  not  change  the  face  of  its  professors 
into  that  of  another  creature :  but  this  I  took  to  be 
far  from  a  privilege,  for  these  two  reasons  ;  because 
it  sufficiency  deforms  them  of  itself,  and  because 
none  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings  is  guilty  of  so  fool- 
ish an  intemperance. 

As  I  was  taking  a  view  of  these  representations  of 
things  without  tiny  more  order  than  is  usual  in  a 
dream,  or  in  the  confusion  of  the  world  itself,  I  per- 
ceived a  concern  within  me  for  what  I  saw.   My  eyes 
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began  to  moisten,  aa  if  the  virtue  of  that  water  with 
which  they  were  purified  was  lost  for  a  time,  by  their 
being  touched  with  that  which  arose  from  passion. 
The  clouds  immediately  began  to  gather  again,  and 
close  from  either  hand  upon  the  prospect,  I  then 
turned  towards  my  guide,  who  addressed  liimself  to 
me  after  this  manner :  '  Yon  have  Been  the  condition 
of  mankind  when  it  descends  from  its  dignity ;  now 
therefore  guard  yourself  from  that  degeneracy  by  a 
modest  greatness  of  spirit  on  one  side,  and  a  con- 
scious shame  on  the  other.  Endeavour  also  with  a 
generosity  oi'  goodneae  to  make  your  friends  aware 
of  it ;  let  them  know  what  defects  you  perceive  are 
growing  upon  them :  handle  the  matter  as  you  see 
reason,  either  with  the  airs  of  severe  or  humorous 
afiectiou ;  Bometimes  plainly  describiug  the  degene- 
racy in  its  full  proper  coltmrs,  or  at  other  times  let- 
ting them  know,  thai  if  they  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  you  give  them  to  such  a  day,  or  so  many 
mootlis,  to  turn  bears,  wolves,  or  foxes,  &c.  Neither 
neglect  your  more  remote  acquaintance,  where  you 
see  any  worthy  and  susceptible  of  admonition.  Ex- 
pose the  beasts  whose  qualities  you  see  them  putting 
on,  where  yon  have  no  mind  to  engage  with  their 
persons.  The  possibility  of  their  applying  this  is 
very  obvious.  The  Egyptians  saw  it  so  clearly,  (hat 
they  made  the  pictures  of  animals  explain  their  minds 
to  one  another  instead  of  writing  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  missed,  since  ^sop  took  them  out  of 
their  mule  condition,  and  taught  them  to  speak  for 
themselves  with  relation  to  ihe  actions  of  mankind,' 
My  guide  had  thus  concluded,  and  I  was  pro- 
mising to  write  down  what  was  shewn  me  for  the 
service  of  the  world,  when  1  was  awakened  by  a 
zealous  old  servant  of  mine,  who  brought  me  the 
Examiner,  and  lold  me  willi  looks  full  of  concern, 
he  was  afioid  J  was  b  it  again. 
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Qnam  malta  hijasta  ac  prava  fimt  moiibiM ! 

Tek.  Heaat.  act.  iv.  k.  7« 

Haw  many  BDJost  and  wroDg  thioga  arc  aathoriaed  by  costoni ! 

It  is  of  no  small  concern  to  me^  thlt  the  interests  of 
virtue  are  supplanted  by  common  custom  and  regard 
for  indifferent  things.  Thus  mode  and  fashion  de- 
fend the  most  absurd  and  unjust  proceedings^  and 
nobody  is  out  of  countenance  for  doing  what  every 
body  practises,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  convinced  in  his  own  judgment  of 
the  errors  in  which  he  goes  on  with  the  multitude. 
My  correspondent,  who  writes  me  the  following  let- 
ter, has  put  together  a  great  many  points  which  would 
deserve  serious  consideration,  as  much  as  things 
which  at  first  appearance  bear  a  weightier  aspect. 
He  recites  almost  all  the  little  arts  that  are  used  in 
the  way  of  matrimony,  by  the  parents  of  young  wo- 
men. There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  peo- 
ple, who  have  good  and  worthy  characters,  to  run, 
without  respect  to  the  laws  of  gratitude,  into  the 
most  exorbitant  demands  for  their  children,  upon  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  should  incline  them 
to  the  quite  contrary,  the  unreserved  affection  of  the 
lover.  I  shall  at  this  time,  by  inserting  my  corres- 
pondent's letter,  lay  such  offences  before  all  parents 
and  daughters  respectively,  and  reserve  the  particu- 
lar instances  to  be  considered  in  future  precautions. 

'  To  Nestob.  Ironside,  Esq. 
•SIR, 
*  1  have  for  some  time  retired  myself  from  the  town 
and  badness  to  a  little  seat,  where  a  pleasant  cham- 
paign country,  good  roads,  and  healthful  air,  tempt 
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me  often  abroad;   and  being  a  single  man,  have 
contracted  more  acquaintance  than  is  suitable  to  my 
years,  or  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  retirement  I 
brought  down  with  me  hither.  Among  others,  I  have 
a  young  neighbour,  who  yesterday,  imparted  to  me 
the  history  of  an  honourable  amour,  which  has  been 
carried  on  a  considerable  time  with  a  great  deal  of 
love  on  his  side,  and  (as  he  says  he  has  been  made 
to  believe)  with  something  very  unlike  aversion  on 
the  young  lady's.     But  so  matters  have  been  con- 
trived, that  he  could  never  get  to  know  her  mind 
thoroughly.    When  he  was  first  acquainted  with  her, 
he  might  be  as  intimate  with  her  as  other  people; 
but  since  he  first  declared  his  passion,  he  has  never 
been  admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  or  to  see  her,  other 
than  in  public.     If  he  went  to  her  father's  house, 
and  desired  to  visit  her,  she  was  either  to  be  sick  or 
out  of  the  way,  and  nobody  would  come  near  him 
in  two  hours,  and  then  he  should  be  received  as  if 
he  had  committed  some  strange  offence.    If  he  asked 
her  father's  leave  to  visit  her,  the  old  gentleman  was 
mute.     If  he  put  it  negatively,  and,  asked  if  he  re- 
fused it,  the  father  would  answer  with  a  smile,  "  No, 
I  do  not  say  so  neither."    If  they  talked  of  the  for- 
tune, he  had  considered  his  circumstances,  and  it 
every  day  diminished.     If  the  settlements  came  into 
debate,  he  had  considered  the  young  gentleman's 
estate,  and  daily  increased  his  expectations.     If  the 
mother  was  consulted,  she  was  mightily  for  the  match, 
but  affected  strangely  to  shew  her  cunning  in  per- 
plexing matters.  It  went  off  seemingly  several  times, 
but  my  young  neighbour's  passion  was  such  that  it 
easily  revived  upon  the  least  encours^ement  given 
him ;  but  tired  out  with  writing  (the  only  liberty  al- 
lowed him),  and  receiving  answers  at  cross  purposes, 
destitute  of  all  hopes,  he  at  length  wrote  a  formal 
adieu ;  but  it  was  very  unfortunately  timed,  for  soon 
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after  be  had  the  long  wished-for  opportu&ky  of  fiod- 
ing  her  at  a  distance  from  her  parents.  Struck  with 
the  joyful  news,  in  heat  of  patsion,  resolute  to  do  any 
thing  rather  than  leare  her,  down  he  comes  post, 
ditBCtly  to  tibe  house  where  she  was,  without  any 
preparatory,  intercession  after  the  provocationi  of  a& 
adieu.  Sh^,  in  a  premeditated  anger  to  trhew  hei( 
resentment,  refosed  to  see  him.  He  in  a  kind  ci 
fond  frenzy,  absoit  from  himself,  and  exasperated 
into  ri^e,  cursed  her  heartily ;  but  returning  to  him* 
8elf,^wa8  all  tonfusion,  repentance,  and  submisstcm. 
But  10  vm',  the  lady  continued  inexorable^  and  so 
the  affair  ended  in  a  manner  that  renders  them  rery 
unlikely  ever  to  meet  again.  Through  the  pursuit  of 
the  whole  storf  (whereof  I  gite  but  a  short  abstract) 
my  young  seighboiir  appeared  so  touched,  and  dis^ 
covered  sndi  certain  marks  of  unfeigned  love  that  I 
cannot  bat  be  heartily  wny  for  them  both.  When 
he  was  gone,  I  sat  down  immediately  to  my  scrutoir, 
to  give  you  the  account;  whose  biismess  as  a  Guar- 
dian, it  IS  to  tell  your  wards  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  what  is  fit  to  be  done.  And  I  humbly 
propose,  that  you  will,  upon  this  occasion,  extend 
your  instructions  to  all  sorts  of  people  concerned  in 
treaties  of  this  nature  (which  of  all  others  do  most 
nearly  concern  human  life),  such  as  parents,  daugh- 
ters, lovers,  and  confidants  of  both  sexes.  I  desire 
leave  to  observe,  that  the  mistakes  in  this  courtship 
(which  might  otherwise  probably  have  succeeded 
happily)  seem  chiefly  these  four,  viz. 

*  1.  The  father's  close  equivocal  management,  so  as 
always  to  keep  a  reservation  to  use  upon  occacnon^ 
when  he  found  himself  pifessed. 

*  i.  1^  mother's  affecting  to  appear  extremely 
artful. 

*  3.  A  notion  in  the  daughter  (who  is  a  lady  of 
singular  good  sense  and  virtue)  that  no  man  tan  love 
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her  as  he  ought,  who  can  deny  any  thing  her  parents 
demand. 

*  4.  Carrying  on  the  a£Rur  by  letters  and  confi- 
dants, without  su£Bcient  interviews. 

'  I  think  you  cannot  fail  obliging  many  in  the 
i^orld,  besides  my  young  neighbour  and  me,  if  you 
please  to  give  your  thoughts  upon  treaties  of  this 
nature,  wherein  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
nation  (in  the  unfortunate  methods  marriages  are  at 
present  in)  come  at  one  time  or  other  unavoidably  to 
be  eng^ed ;  especially  it  is  my  humble  request,  you 
will  be  particular  in  speaking  to  the  following  points, 
to  wit : 

'  1.  Whether  honourable  love  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned first  to  the  young  lady,  or  her  parents  ? 

*  2.  If  to  the  young  lady  first,  whether  a  man  is  ob- 
liged to  comply  with  all  the  parents  demand  after- 
ward, under  pain  of  breaking  off  dishonourably  ? 

*  3.  If  to  the  parents  first,  whether  the  lover  may 
insist  upon  what  tlie  father  pretends  to  give,  and  re- 
fuse to  make  such  settlement  as  must  incapacitate 
him  for  any  thing  afterward ;  without  just  imputa- 
tion of  being  mercenary,  or  putting  a  slight  upon  the 
lady,  by  entertaining  views  upon  the  contingency  of 
her  death  ? 

*  4.  What  instructions  a  mother  ought  to  give  her 
daughter  upon  such  occasions,  and  what  the  old 
lady's  part  properly  is  in  such  treaties,  her  husband 
being  alive  ? 

*  5.  How  far  a  young  lady  is  in  duty  obliged  to  ob- 
serve her  mother  s  directions,  and  hot  to  receive  any 
letters  or  messages  without  her  knowledge  ? 

*6.  How  far  a  daughter  is  obliged  to  exert  the 
power  she  has  over  her  lover,  for  the  ease  and  advan- 
tage of  her  father  and  his  family ;  and  how  far  she 
may  consult  and  endeavour  the  interest  of  the  family 
she  is  to  marry  into  ? 
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'7.  How  far  letters  and  confidants  of  both  sexes 
may  regularly  be  employed,  and  wherein  they  are 
improper  ? 

*  8.  When  a  young  lady's  pen  is  employed  about 
settlements,  fortunes,  or  the  like,  whether  it  be  an  af- 
front to  give  the  same  answers  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
hand-writing  of  those  that  instructed  her  ? 

'  Lastly,  be  pleased  at  your  leisure  to  correct  that 
too  common  way  among  tathers.  of  publishing  in  the 
world,  that  they  will  give  their  daughters  twice  the 
fortune  they  really,  intend,  and  thereby  drawing 
young  genUemen,  whose  estates  are  often  in  debt, 
into  a  dilemma,  either  of  crossing  a  fixed  inclination, 
contracted  by  a  long  habit  of  thinking  upon  the  same 
person,  and  so  being  miserable  that  way ;  or  else  be- 
ginning the  world  under  a  burden  they  can  never  get 
quit  of. 

\Thus,  sage  Sir,  have  I  laid  before  you  all  that  does 
at  present  occur  to  me  on  the  important  subject  of 
marriage ;  but  before  I  seal  up  my  epistle,  I  must  de- 
sire you  farther  to  consider,  how  far  treaties  of  this 
sort  come  under  the  head  of  bargain  and  sale ;  aiid 
whether  you  cannot  find  out  measures  to  have  the 
whole  transacted  in  fairer  and  more  open  market  than 
at  present.  How  would  it  become  you  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution  against  forestallers,  who  take  the  young 
things  of  each  sex  before  they  are  exposed  to  an  ho- 
nest sale,  or  the  worth  or  imperfection  of  the  pur- 
chase is  thoroughly  considered  ? 

'  We  mightily  want  a  demand  for  women  in  these 
parts.  I  am,  sagacious  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

T.  l: 
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Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  genitam  se  credere  tnundo. — Lucan. 
JNot  for  himself,  but  for  the  world,  he  lives. 

A  PUBLIC  spirit  is  so  great  and  amiable  a  diaracter, 
that  most  people  pretend  to  it,  and  perhaps  think 
they  have  it  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard  bays  abundance  of  romances 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning;  and  Mrs*  An- 
nabella  squanders  away  her  money  in  biiying  fine 
clothes,  because  it  sets  a  great  many  poor  people  at 
work.  I  know  a  gentleman,  who  driuKs  vast  quan* 
titles  of  ale  and  October  to  encourage  our  own  manu- 
factures ;  and  another  who  takes  his  three  bottles  of 
French  claret  every  night,  because  it  brings  a  great 
custom  to  the  crown. 

I  have  ]>een  led  into  this  chat,  by  reading  some 
letters  upon  my  paper  o^  Thursday  was  se'nnight. 
Having  there  acquainted  the  world,  that  I  have,  by 
long  contemplation  and  philosophy,  attained  to  so 
great  a  strength  of  fancy,  as  to  believe  every  thing 
to  be  my  own,  which  other  people  possess  only  for 
ostentation;  it  seems  that  some  persons  have  taken  it 
in  their  heads,  that  they  are  public  benefactors  to  the 
world,  while  they  are  only  indulging  their  own  am- 
bition, or  infirmities.  My  first  letter  is  from  an  in- 
genious author,  who  is  a  great  friend  to  his  country, 
because  he  can  get  neither  victuals  nor  clothes  any 
other  way. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq, 
'SIR, 
*  Of  all  the  precautions,  with  which  you  have  in- 
structed the  world,  I  like  that  best,  which  is  upon 
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natmal  aad  fantestical  pleasure,  because  it  faLb  in 
yery  much  with  my  own  way  of  thinking.  As  yon  f&* 
ceive  real  deligfit  from  what  creates  only  imaginary 
satisfactions  io  others;  so  do  I  raise  to  myself  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  by  amusing  the  fancy  of  the 
world.    I  am,  in  a  w(»rd,  a  member  of  that  numerous 
tribe,  who  write  for  their  daily  bread.  I  flourish  in  a 
dearth  of  foreign  news;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend 
to  the  spleen,  I  am  never  so  well  as  in  the  time  of  a 
westerly  wind.    When  it  blows  from  that  auspicious 
points  I  raise  to  myself  contributions  from  the  British 
isle,  by  affirightmg  my  superstitious  countrymen  with 
printed  relations  of  murders^  spirits,  prodigies,  or 
monsters.    According  as  my  necessities  suggest  to 
me,  I  hereby  provide  for  my  being.  The  last  summer 
I  paid  a  large  debt  for  brandy  and  tobacco,  by  a  won- 
derful description  of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  lived  for  ten 
days  together  upon  a  whale  and  a  mermaid.   When 
winter  draws  near^  I  generally  conjure  up  my  spirits, 
and  have  my  apparitions  ready  against  long  dark 
evenings.  Prom  November  last,  till  January,  I  lived 
solely  upon  murders ;  and  have,  since  that  time,  had 
a  comfortable  subsistence  from  a  plague  and  a  fa- 
mine.   I  made  the  Pope  pay  for  my  beef  and  mut- 
ton last  Lent,  out  of  pure  spite  to  the  Romish  religion ; 
and  at  present  my  good  friend  the  King  of  Sweden 
finds  me  in  clean  linen,  and  the  Mufti  gets  me  credit 
at  the  tavern. 

The  astonishing  accounts  that  I  record,  I  usually 
enliven  with  woooen  cuts,  and  the  like  paltry  embel- 
lishments. They  administer  to  the  curiosity  of  my 
fellow,  subjects,  and  not  only  advance  religion  and 
virtue,  but  take  restless  spirits  off  from  meddling  with 
the  public  affairs.  I  therefore  cannot  think  myself 
a  useless  burden  upon  earth:  and  that  I  may  still  do 
the  more  .good  in  my  generation,  I  shall  give  the 
world,  in*  a  short  thne,  a  history  of  my  life,  studies, 
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maxims,  and  achieveroentSy  provided  my  bookselier 
advances  a  round  sum  for  my  copy. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours.' 
The  second  is  from  an  old  friend  of  mind  in  the 
country,  who  fancies  that  he  is  perpetually  doing 
good,  because  he  cannot  live  without  drinking. 

'  OLD  IRON, 

'  We  take  tl^y  papers  in  at  the  Bowling-Green,' 
where  the  country  gentlemen  meet  every  Tuesday, 
and  we  look  upon  thee  as  a  comical  dbg.  Sir  Harry 
was  hugely  pleased  at  thy  fancy  of  growing  rich  at 
other  folks'  cost ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  like  my 
own  way  of  life  the  better,  since  I  find  1  do  my 
neighbours  as  much  good  as  myself.  I  now  smoke 
my  pipe  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  my  wife 
says,  she  likes  it  well  enough  at  second  hand ;'  and 
drmk  stale  beer  the  more  hardily,  because  unless  I 
will,  nobody  else  does.  I  design  to  stand  for'  our 
borough  the  next  election,  on  purpose  to  make  the 
squire  on  the  other  side  tap  lustily  for  the  good  of 
our  town ;  and  have  some  thoughts  of  trying  to  get 
knighted,  because  our  neighbours  take  a  pride  in 
saying,  they  have  been  with  Sir  such  a  one. 

M  have  a  pack  of  pure  slow  hounds  against  thou 
comest  into  the  country,  and  Nanny  my  fat  doe  shall 
bleed  when  we  have  thee  at  Hawthorn-hall.  Pr'y- 
thee  do  not  keep  staring  at  gilt  coaches,  and  stealing 
necklaces  and  trinkets  from  people  with  thy  looks. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  a  gallon  of  my  October  will  do 
thee  more  good  than  all  thou  canst  get  by  fine  sights 
at  London,  which  I  will  engage  thou  may'st  put  in 
the  shine*  of  thine  eye. 

I  am,  old  Iron,  thine  to  command, 

Nic.  Hawthorn.' 

The  third  is  from  a  lady  who  is  going  to  ruin  her 
*  i.  e.   And  never  see  the  wone  for  it.    A. 
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fiunilj^  by  coaches  and  liveries,  purely  out  of  com- 
passion to  us  poor  people  that  cannot  go  to  the 
price  of  them. 

'SIR, 

*  Sir,  I  am  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  never 
knew,  until  last  Thursday,  that  the  splendour  of  my 
equipage  was  so  beneficial  to  my  country.  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  have  dressed  for  some  years  out  of  the 
pride  of  my  heart ;  but  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
so  far  settled  my  conscience  in  that  particular,  that 
I  can  now  look  upon  my  vanities  as  so  many  virtues. 
Since  I  am  satisfied  that  my  person  and  garb  give 
pleasure  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  shall  not  think  the 
three  hours'  business  I  usually  attend  at  my  toilette, 
below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  soul.  I  am  content 
to  suffer  great  torment  from  my  stays,  that  my  shape 
may  appear  graceful  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  often 
mortify  myself  with  fasting,  rather  than  my  fatness 
should  g^ve  distaste  to  any  man  in  England. 

*  I  am  making  up  a  rich  brocade  for  the  benefit  of 
mankhid,  and  design,  in  a  little  time,  to  treat  the 
town  with  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewels.  I 
have  ordered  my  chariot  to  be  new  painted  for  your 
use,  and  the  world's ;  and  have  prevailed  upon  my 
husband  to  present  you  with  a  pair  of  fine  Flanders 
mares,  by  driving  them  every  evening  round  the  ring. 
€hiy  pendants  for  my  ears,  a  costly  cross  for  my  n^k, 
a  diamond  of  the  best  water  for  my  finger,  shall  be 
purchased  at  any  rate  to  enrich  you  ;  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  be  a  patriot  in  every  limb.  My  husband 
will  not  scruple  to  oblige  me  m  these  trifles,  since  I 
have  persuaded  him,  fiom  your  scheme,  that  pin- 
money  is  only  so  much  set  apart  for  charitable  uses. 
You  see.  Sir,  how  expensive  you  are  to  me,  and  I 
hope  you  will  esteem  me  accordingly;  especially 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  am,  as  far  as  you  can  see 
me,  Entirely  yours,  uleora/ 
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Sic  honor  et  iiDmtn  dl^b  vtitibos  afque 
GamMnibuB  vfenit.  ■  ■  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  400^ 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  o£  verse. 

And  so  divine  a  poet's  functioii* — Roacoumon. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato  has  mcrea«ed  the  number  of 
my  cotrespondents,  bat  none  Of  ^bem  can  take  it  ill, 
that  I  give  the  preference  to  the  letters  which  come 
fit)m  a  learned  body,  and  whfa:h  on  thitt  occasion 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  die  Plausnd  Acade. 
mici.  The  first  is  from  my  Lady  Lizard's  youngest 
son,  who  ^&is  I  mentioned  in  a  former  precaution)  is 
jRellow  of  All-souls,,  and  applies  himself  to  the  stndy 
6f  divinity. 

'  SIR, 
*  I  return  you  thanks  for  your  present  of  Cato :  I 
have  read  it  over  several  times  with  the  greatest  at> 
tention  and  pleasure  imaginable.  You  desire  to  know 
my  thoughts  of  it»  and  at  the  same  time  compliment 
me  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  ancient  poets.  Per- 
haps you  may  not  allow  me  to  be  a  good  judge  oi 
them,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  ex- 
ceeds, in  my  opimbn,  any  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of 
the  ancients.  But  these  are  books  I  have  some  time 
since  laid  by ;  being,  as  you  know,  engaged  in  the 
reading  of  divinity,  and  conversmit  chiefly  in  the 
poetry  of  the  truly  inspired  writers.  I  scarce  thought 
any  modem  tragedy  could  have  mixed  suitably  with 
such  serious  studies,  and  little  imagined  to  have 
fon^d  such  exquisite  poetry,  much  less  such  exalted 
sentiments  of  virtue,  in  the  dramatic  performances  of 
a  contemporary. 
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'How  elegant, just,  aiidvirtiioiis»M 

of  Fortius ! 


The  wajs  of  Heaven  are  dark  a 
Pazzled  in  maxet,  and  perplez'd  wiA 
Oar  understanding  traces  them  m  \ 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  tbe  firoilleai 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the 
Nqr  where  the  r^lar  amtukm 

*■  Cato's  soliloquy  at  the  begmnmg  of  tfe  ifik  let 
is  inimitable,  as  indeed  is  almost  txtrj  d«e  a  'Sut 
whole  play :  but  what  I  woald  obsem,  br  yatytM- 
larly  pointing  at  these  places,  is,  dot  nci  %ietmBm 
and  moral  sentiments  were  never  bdbtt  yut,  m^  titt 
mouth  of  a  British  actor;  and  I  i  iigiaiiiwi  mj 
countrymen  on  the  Tirtoe  ther  bare  ifccwa  m  pntif 
them  (as  you  tdl  me)  sodi  iamd  and  repealed  tf- 
plauses.  Thcgf  have  now  deared  Jkimmthit  vi  W: 
unputadon  which  a  late  writer  had  diTOvm  nfiaA  iBbca 
in  his  502d  speculation.  GWe  me  leasre  tolaBKs3iK 
his  words: 

' ''  In  the  first  scene  of  Tefenoe's  play,  dk  Sclf^ 
Tormentor^  when  one  of  the  old  men  acepfts  tLe  odwr 
of  impertinence  for  interposing  in  bis  afiMtrs,  he  jok 
swers, '  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  Ctt&e  asif 
sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man.'  It  is  said  tiitf  s^** 
tence  was  received  with  universal  applaaie.  TVen; 
cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  gc&efal  g<cAd 
understanding  of  a  peo^e,  than  a  sadden  cooaeat  to 
give  their  approbation  of  a  sentimeDt  whidi  has  ao 
emotion  in  it. 

<  ^'  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great  ddDia  d^ 
actor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  senteiice  could 
have  nothing  in  it  whidi  could  strike  any  hot  pciciple 
of  the  greatest  humanity,  naj  ^eoj^  elegant  uad 
skilful  in  observatioDs  upon  iL  It  is  poasMe  he 
might  have  laid  his  hand  on  hu  breast,  and  with  s 
whining  insinuation  in  his  coontenaiioey  csprcsacd  lo 
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hi»  neighboat,  that  ke  was  »  Doj^  who  madd  his 
case  his  own;  yet  I. will  engage  a  player  in  Covent* 
garden  might  hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times 
before  he  would  have  been  regarded,*^  These  ob- 
servations  in  favour  of  the  Roman  people^  may  now 
be  very  justly  applied  to  onr  own  nation. 

Here  will  I  faoldr    If  tliere's  a  power  abort  119, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Throogh  all  her  ti7orks>  He  most  defigbt  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  be  delights  in  nnist  he  happy»  * 

'  'This  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  be  as  virtuous  a 
sentiment  as  that  which  he  quotes  out  of  Terence ; 
knd  the  general  applause  with  which  (you  say)  it  was 
received,  must  certainly  ro'ake  this  vnriter  (noturith- 
itanding  his  great  assurance  in  pronouncing  upon 
our  ill  taste)  alter  his  opinion  of  ms.  countrymen. 

*  Our  poetry,  1  believe,  and  not  our  morals,  has  been 
generally  worse  than  that  of  the  Romans ;  fbr  it  is 
plain,  when  we  can  equal  the  best  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  that  polite  age,  a  British  audience  may  vie 
with  the  Roman  theatre  in  the  virtue  of  their  ap-. 
plauses. 

'  However  different  in  other  things  our  opinions  may 
be,  all  parties  agree  in  doing  honour  to  a  man  who  is 
an  honour  to  our  country.  How  are  our  hearts 
warmed  by  this  excellent  tragedy  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  our  constitution !  How  irresistible  is  vir- 
tue in  the  character  of  Cato !  Who  would  not  say 
with  the  Numidian  prince  to  Marcia, 

ril  gaate  for  ever  on  ikj  goAlikt  father, 
TrampUkBling,  line  b^  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

Rome  herself  received  not  so  great  advantages  from 
bdr  patriot,  as  Britain  will  from  this  admirable  re- 
prdieBtation  of  hiih^  Our  British  Calo  inrprovet  our 
kngiiage)  as  well  as  our  morals,  nor  will  it  be  in  the 
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pofwor  ef  tjraAte  to  rob  us  of  him  (or  to  tiae  th^  last 
Ime  ofmiep^ram  to  the  oathor)^ 

fift  Y«jiii  ;f(nir  Cafa  ttUHa,  he  ciiimot  die. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

William  Lizard/ 
OtoBU  AH'MvAs  Col.  May  6. 

<  MR.  IRONSIDE,  Oxob.  Christ-ebiircb,  May  7. 

*  Yo«  are^  I  petfceive,  a  very  wary  old  fellow,  more 
canliottf  IIuUl  a  late  brother-writer  of  yours,  who  at 
tlio  rehearsal  of  a  new  {^y,  would,  at  the  hazard  of 
Ua  jiidpfteot,  endearour  to  prepossess  the  town  in  its 
Iwroiir  i  whereas  you  very  porudently  waited  until  the 
tan^edy  of  Cato  had  gained  a  universal  and  irre* 
sia^e  applause,  and  then  with  great  boldness  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  your  opinion  of  it  to  be  the  same 
inth  that  of  all  oiankind.  I  trill  leave  you  to  consider 
whether  such  a  donduct  becomes  a  Guardian,  who 
cno^h^to  point  out  to  us  proper  entertainments,  and 
ittstmct  OS  when  to  bestow  our  applause.  However, 
in  so  plain  a  case  we  did  not  wait  for  your  directions; 
and  I  must  tell  you,  that  none  here  were  earlier  or 
louder  in  their  praises  of  Cato,  than  we  at  Christ- 
church.  This  may,  I  hope,  convince  you,  that  we  do 
not  deserve  the  character  (which  envious  dull  fellows 
give  us)  of  allowing  nobody  to  have  wit  or  parts  but 
those  of  our  own  body,  especially  when  I  let  you 
know  that  we  are  many  of  us. 

Your  affectionate  humble  servants.' 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
•  MR.  IRONSIDE,  Oxon.  Wad.  Coll.  May  7. 

'  Were  the  seat  of  the  muses  silent  whilfe  London 
is  so  loud  in  their  applause  of  Cato,  the  University's 
title  to  that  name  might  very  well  be  suspected  ;^n 
justice  therefore  to  yowr  Alma  Mater,  let  the  world 
know  our  opinion  of  that  tragedy  here. 
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*The  aiithor*s  other  works  had  raised  our  expecta- 
tion of  it  to  a  very  great  height,  yet  it  exceediB  what- 
ever we  could  promise  ourselves  from  so  great  a 
genius. 

'  Csesar  wiU  no  longer  be  a  hero  in  our  declamations. 
This  tragedy  has  at  once  stripped  him  of  all  the  flat- 
tery and  false  colours,  which  historians  and  the  classic 
authors  had  thrown  upon  him,  and  we  shall  for  the 
future  treat  him  as  a  murderer  of  the  best  patriot  of 
his  age,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country; 
Cato,asrepresented  in  these  scenes,  will  castablacker 
shade  on  die  memory  of  that  usurper,  than  the  pic^ 
ture  of  him  did  upon  his  triumph.  Had  this  finished 
dramatic  piece  appeared  some  hundred  years  ago, 
Caesar  would  have  lost  so  many  centuries  of  fame, 
and  mpnarchs  had  disdained  to  let  themselves  be 
called  by  his  name.  However  it  will  be  an  honour 
to  the  times  we  live  in,  to  have  had  such  a  work  pro^ 
duced  in  them,  and  a  pretty  speculation  for  posterity 
to  observe,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  was  acted  with 
general  applause  in  1713.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  &c.  A.  B. 

*  P.  S.  The  French  translation  of  Cato  now  in  the 
press,  will,  I  hope,  be  in  usum  DelphimJ 
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Nihil  legebat  quod  non  excerperet — Plxx.  Epbt. 
He  pick'd  something  out  of  every  thing  he  read. 

<  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
•SIR, 
*  There  is  nothing  in  which  men  deceive  themselves 
more  ridiculously,  than  in  the  point  of  reading,  and 
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wliicli,  MM  km eomnioiily practised  Under  the  notmi 
of  inq^tnrement,  has  less  adysntage.  Hie  generality 
of  Feaders  who  are  pleased  with  wandering  0¥er  a 
ooniher  of  books,  almost  at  the  same  instant;,  or  H 
confined  to  one,  who  pursue  the  author  with  much 
knrry  and  impatience  to  his  last  page,  most  without 
doubt  be  allowed  to  be  notable  digesters.  This  un« 
settled  jray  of  reading  naturally  seduces  us  into  as 
undetennined  a  manner  of  thinking,  which  unprofit- 
ably  fatiffues  the  imagination,  when  a  continued  chain 
ef  thou^t  would  probably  produce  inestimable  con- 
dttsioiis.  AU  authors  are  eligible  either  for  their 
jatMar,  or  nyle;  if  for  the  first,  the  elucidation  and 
dispoMliettof  it  into  proper  lights  ought  to  em[^oy  a 
jndiokMis  reado';  if  &r  ihe  last,  he  ought  to  obsenre 
hiar  soiiL  oommon  words  are  started  into  a  new  sig- 
nificatiott^  how  sach  epithets  are  beautifully  recon- 
died  to  things  that  seemed  incompatible,  and  must 
#ften  icmember  the  whole  structure  of  a  period,  be- 
eaose  by  the  least  transposkion,  that  assemblage  of 
words  which  is  called  a  style,  becomes  utterly  anni- 
hilatftd*  The  swift  dispatch  of  common  readers  not 
only  eludes  their  memory,  but  betrays  their  appre- 
liension,  when  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression 
would  insensibly  grow  natural  to  them,  would  they 
but  give  themselves  time  to  receive  the  impression. 
Ssppose  we  fix  one  of  these  readers  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  observe  him  passing  through  a  book  with  a  grave 
rmainatkig  face,  how  ridiculoui^  must  he  look,  if 
we  desire  mm  to  give  an  account  of  an  author  he  has 
jnit  read  over !  and  how  unheeded  must  the  general 
character  of  it  be,  when  given  by  one  of  these  serene 
maobserversi  The  common  defence  of  these  people, 
lA,  that  they  have  no  design  in  reading  but  for  plea« 
Sore,  which  I  think  shouM  rather  arise  from  the  re* 
iectioB  and  remembrance  of  what  one  has  read,  than 
from  the  transient  satisfactioii  of  ^Hiat  one  does,  and 
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we  should  be  pleased  proportionably  as  we  are  pro- 
fited. It  is  prodigious  arrogance  in  any  one  to 
imagine,  that  by  one  hasty  course  through  a  book 
he  can  fully  enter  into  the  soul  and  secrets  of  a  writer,* 
whose  life  perhaps  has  been  busied  in  the  birth  of 
(such  production.  Books  that  do  not  immediately 
concern  some  profession  or  science,  are  generally  run 
over  as  mere  empty  entertainments,  rather  ihan  as 
matter  of  improvement ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  a  re« 
fined  speculation  upon  morality,  or  history,  requires 
as  much  time  and  capacity  to  collect  and  digest^  as 
thie  most  abstruse  treatise  of  any  profession ;  and  I 
think,  besides,  there  can  be  no  book  weU  written^ 
but  what  must  necessarily  improve  the  understand-^ 
ing  of  the  reader,  even  in  the  very  profession  to  whicfa[ 
he  applies  himself.  For  to  reason  with  gtrengtlv 
and  express  himself  with  propriety,  musit  equally 
concern  the  divme,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer.* 
My  own  course  of  looking  into,  books  has  occasioned 
these  reflections,  and  the  following  account  may  sug-^ 
gest  more. 

^  Having  been  bred  up  under  a  relation  that  had  a 
pretty  large  study  of  books,  it  became  my  province 
once  a  week  to  dust  them.  In  the  performance  of 
this  my  duty,  as  I  was  obliged  to  take  down  every 
particular  book,  I  thought  there  was  no  way  to  de-; 
ceive  the  toil  of  niy  journey  through  the  different 
abodes  and  habitations  of  these  authors  but  by  read-: 
ing  something  in  every  one  of  them ;  and  in  thia 
manner  to  make  my  passage  easy  from  the  comely 
folio  in  the  upper  shelf  or  region,  even  through  ihe 
crowd  of  duodecimos  in  the  lower.  By  frequent  ex-t 
ercise  I  became  so  great  a  proficient  m  this  transi- 
tory application  to  books,  diat  I  could  hold  op^iv 
half  a  dozen  small  authors  in  my  hand,  grasping 
them  with  as  secure  a  dexterity  as  a  drawer  doth  his 
glasses,  and  feasting  my  curious  eye  with  allof  them 
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dious  Yagabonds.    'When  I  bad  b«&  Tsaiisac  tut 

usual  time  at  Oxford  diat  gmni  one  iidmannK  am, 
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cafching  at  the  chaios  of  the  books,  was  seen  hang- 
ing in  a  very  merry  posture,  with  two  or  three  large 
folios  rftttling  about  my  neck,  till  the  humanity  of 
Mr.  Crab"  the  Ubrarian  disentangled  us. 

'  As  I  always  held  it  necessary  to  read  in  public 
places,  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  could  not  possi- 
bly travel  with  a  library  in  my  pockets,  I  took  th^ 
following  method  to  gratify  this  errantry  of  mine.  I 
contrived  a  little  pocket-book,  each  leaf  of  which 
was  a  different  author,  so  that  my  wandering  was 
indulged  and  concealed  within  the  same  enclosure. 

'  This  exti'avagant  humour,  which  should  seem  ta 
pronounce  me  irrecoverable,  had  the  contrary  effect: 
and  my  hand  and  eye  being  thus  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle book,  in  a  bttle  time  reconciled  tne  to  the  peni*- 
sal  of  a  single  author.  However,  I  chose  such  a 
one  as  bad  as  little  connexion  as  possible,  turning  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  where  the  best  instructions 
are  thrown  together  in  the  most  beautiful  range  ima- 
ginable, and  where  1  found  all  that  variety  which  I 
had  before  sought  in  bo  many  different  authors,  and 
which  was  bo  necessary  to  beguile  my  attention. 
By  tlieae  proper  degrees,  I  have  made  so  glorious  a 
reformation  in  my  studies,  that  I  can  keep  company 
with  TuUy  in  his  most  extended  periods,  and  work 
through  the  continued  naxrationa  of  the  most  prolix 
historian.  1  now  read  nothing  without  making  exact 
coUectionE,  and  shall  shortly  give  the  world  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  publication  of  the  following  dis- 
ourses.  The  first  is  a  learned  controversy  about 
the  existence  of  griffins,  in  which  1  hope  to  convince 
the  world]  that  notwithstanding  such  a  mixed  crear 
ture  has  been  allowed  by  £lian,  SoUnus,  Mela,  and 
Herodotus,  that  tliey  have  been  perfectly  mistaken  in 
that  matter,  and  shall  support  myself  by  the  autho- 

•  Tbouyh  Oxford  ia  meaEianed  in  Ibe  lent,  tlui  seems  to  be  Ut 
oblique  sirgke  at  Dr.  Benliey. 
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ritj  of  Albeitos,  >  —.j, 
MicfaoviaSy  wfaidi  two 
animal  oat  of  the 
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J  CAWSOT  think  it  catiaiJgjM  t» 
kind  are  no  less  in  ptoportioB  aeecaasiaie  ivt  ia^  il 
use  of  thor  dooinioB  Ofcr  cw^sjws  4/  ^ite  jfi^wsr 
rank  of  beings,  than  lor  the  eacsdae  ^^smrj  )»er 
their  own  speciea.    The  aMie  cattKlf  ?^  jofasor 
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creation  is.  submitted  to  our  power,  the  more  answer* 
able  we  should  seem  for  our  mismanap^ement  of  it ; 
and  the  rather,  as  the  very  condition  of  nature  ren- 
ders these  creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  re- 
compense in  another  life  for  their  ill-treatment  in 
this. 

It  is  observable  of  those  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities  most  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they 
naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unless 
provoked  or  necessitated  by  hunger.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  out  and  pursues  even  the  most  in- 
offensive animals,  on  purpose  to  persecute  and  de- 
stroy them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  some  reflection  upon  human 
nature  itself,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  seeing 
beasts  caress  or  play  together,  but  almost  every  one 
is  pleased  to  see  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  an- 
other. I  am  sorry  this  temper  is  become  almost  a 
distinguishing  character  of  our  own  nation,  from  the 
observation  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  be- 
loved pastimes,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the 
like.  We  should  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  de- 
strojdng  of  any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of 
wantonness ;  yet  in  this  principle  our  children  are 
bred  up,  and  one  of  the  first  pleasures  we  allow  them 
is  the  licence  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor  animals ; 
almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what  life  is  our- 
selves, we  make  it  our  sport  to  take  it  from  other 
creatures.  I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  use 
might  be  made  of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for 
birds  and  insects.  Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mo- 
ther who  permitted  them  to  her  children,  but  re- 
warded or  punished  them  as  they  treated  them  well 
or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than  entering  them  be- 
times into  a  daily  exercise  of  humanity,  and  improv- 
ing their  very  diversion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy,  too,  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
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city  And  custoia  to  support  it ;  but  most  have  leav^ 
tcrbe^f  opinioD^  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercise, 
with  ih&  example  and  number  of  the  chasers,  not 
a  Httle  contribute  to  resist  those  checks,  which  com- 
passion would  naturally  suggest  in  behalf  of  the  ani- 
mal pursued.  Nor  shall  I  say,  with  Monsieur  Fleury, 
that  this  sport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  batbarity* 
Sut  I  must  animadrert  upon  a  certain  custom  yet  in 
use  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived 
ftom  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians ;  I  mean  that 
savage  compliment  our  huntamen  pass  upon  ladies 
of  quaUty,  who  are  present  at  the  death  of  $,  stag 
when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  bands  to  cut  tbe 
.throat  of  a  helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature. 

Questuqae  croentiis, 

Atque  imploranti  nmilis. 

That  lies  beneath  the  knife, 

Lookfli  upt  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life. 

But  if  our  sports  are  destructive,  oui^  gluttony  is 
more  so,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobsters 
roasted  alive,  pigs  whipped  to  death,  fowls  sewed  up, 
are  testimonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Those 
who  (ai^  Seneea  expresses  it)  divide  their  lives  be* 
twixt  an  anxious  conscience  and  a  nauseated  sto-r 
mach,  have  a  just  reward  of  their  gluttony  in  the 
diseases  it  brings  with  it ;  lor  human  savages,  like 
other  wild  beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in  the  pror 
visions  of  hfe,.  and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to 
their  destruction.  I  know  nothing  more  shocking  or 
horrid  than  the  prospect  of  one  of  their  kitchens  co* 
▼ered  with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  crea- 
tures expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image  of 
a  giant's  den  in  a  romance,  bestrewed  with  the  scat- 
tered heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  were 
filam  by  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  had  more  strokes  of 
good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I  lemember  in  anj 
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aathor)  cites  a  saying  of  Csi»  to 
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History  tells  as  of  a  wise  and  yuSat  nmua,  luc 
rejected  a  person  of  the  first  qasjittw.  w^  nuvt  iv  i, 
judiciary  office,  only  hccwii  he  tod  uuso:.  wmrw^ 

m  his  y  oath  to  take  pleasive  in  ttannc  aoic  awFttsoic 
of  birds.  And  of  another  that  expe&sd  a  soa  w:i£ 
the  senate,  for  dashingabird  agamst  ^  tsmsoA  wauSL 
had  taken  shelter  in  his  bosom.  E/r<sT  ui^  luuv^-k 
how  remarkable  the  Toiks  aie  fcr  ^cir  buBdmex  ml 
this  kind.     I  remember  an  ^n^'hm  uaouvt*^  ^v*uv 

has  written  a  treatise  to  shew,how  fv  a  matt  BiTO'Mi^ 
to  have  subsisted  in  a  doert  isfamd,  vx&itiift  ^ott  jtr- 

stniction,  or  so  modi  as  the  ngkt  ofaBr  mMx  uui 
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may,  by  tbepure  ligbt  of  nature,  attain  the  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  virtue.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
makes  him  observe  is,  that  universal  benevolence  of 
nature  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  its  crea*- 
luresL  In  imitation  of  which  the  first  act  of  virtue  he 
thinks  his  self-taught  philosopher  would  of  course  fall 
into  is,  to  telieve  and  assist  all  the  animals  about  him 
in  their  wants  and  distresses. 

Ovid  has  some  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines  ap* 
plii^able  to  this  occasion : 

Qttid  meiaUHsy  oves  placxcimn  pecns,  toque  tegendos 
Natum  bomaiM,  pleno  quae  fertis  in  ubere  nectw  1 
M ellia  qas  nobis  vestras  velamiaa  laoas 
Ftslieds ;  Tititqae  magis  qa^  morte  iuvatis.. 
Quid  raefu^re  boves,  aiumal  sine  fraotfe  doKsque, 
JnaocouiD,  simplex,  natum  toierafe  labores? 
Imrocmor  est  demtim,  nee  fragum  nuinere  dignus. 
Qui  potuVt,  curvi  dempto  modo  pondere  aratri» 
Raricolam  mactare  suum Met.  xv.  116.. 

Qodtn  male  Consuevit,  qaam  se  parat  i'lle  cruor! 
Impitis  humano,  viteli  qui  gattofa  cnltro 
Rumpit,  et  tmmotas  prsbet  nagitibus  aufes ! 
Aut  qui  vagitus  similes  puerilibus  hoednm 
£dentem  jugulare  potest !  lb.  ver.  463. 

The  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretence. 
Bat  meek  and  unresisting  Innocence. 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  bora  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cioth'd  her  murderer  ; 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies. 
And  ia  of  least  ski  vantage  when  she  dies. 
How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve  ; 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to  serve ; 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  labVmg  steer,  who  tilPd, 
And  ploagh'd  with  pains,  thy  else  migrateful  field ! 
From  his  yet  reelcing  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck,  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke. 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  the  husbandman. 
Who  finish*d  autamn,  and  the  spring  began  ? 
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What  raore  advance  cai^  mortals  make  in  sin 

So  near  perfection,  M^ho  with  blood  begin  1 

Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 

Looks  dp,  and  from  her  batcher  begs  her  life  : 

I>sa£  to  the  harmless  kid,  that  ere  he  dies, 

AU  methods  to  secure  thy  meicy  tries. 

And  imitates  in  vain  the  children's  cries. — Da  yd  en. 

Periiaps  that  voice  or  cry  so  nearly  resembling  the 
human,  with  which  Providence  has  endned  so  many 
different  animals,  might  purposely  be  given  them  to 
move  our  pity,  and  prevent  those  cruelties  we  are  too 
apt  to  inflict  on  our  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  passage  inr  the  book  of  Jonas,  when  God 
deckures  his  unwillingness  to  destroy  Nineveh,  where 
methinks  that  compassion  of  the  Creator,  which  ex^^ 
tends  to  the  meanestrank  of  his  creatures,  is  expressed 

with  wonderful  tenderness. *  Should  I  not  spare 

Nineveh  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six- 

tcore  thousand  persons and  also  much  cattle?' 

And  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a  precept  of  great 
good-nature  of  this  sort,  with  a  blessing  in  form  an- 
nexed to  it,  in  those  words :  *  If  thou  shalt  find  a 
bird's  nest  in  the  way,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam 
with  the  young ;  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the 
dam  go;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days.' 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  grati-* 
tode  owing  to  those  animals  that  serve  us.  As  for 
such  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
stroy them  ;  and  for  those  that  are  neither  of  advan-^ 
tage  or  prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment  of  life 
i»  what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  whole  matter  with  regard  to  each  of  these 
considerations,  is  set  in  a  very  agreeable  light  in  one 
of  the  Persian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I  shall 
end  this  paper. 

A  traveller  passing  through  a  thicket,  and  seeing 
a  few  sparks  of  a  fire,  which  some  passengers  had 
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kindled  a's  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to 
It.  On  a  sudden  the  dparks  caught  hold  of  a  bush 
in  the  midst  of  which  lay  an  adder^  and  set  it  in 
flames.  The  adder  entreated  the  traveller's  assist- 
ance, who  tying  a  bag  to  the  end  of  his  staff,  reached 
it,  and  drew  him  out :  he  then  bid  him  go  where  he 
pleased,  but  never  more  be  hurtful  to  men,  since  he 
owed  his  life  to  a  man's  compassion.  The  adder, 
however,  prepared  to  sting  him,  and  when  he  expos- 
tulated how  unji^st  it  was  to  retaliate  good  with 
evil,  ^  I  should  do  no  more,'  said  the  adder,  '  than 
what  you  men  practise  every  day,  whose  custom  it 
is  to  requite  benefits  with  ingratitude.  If  you.  can- 
not deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer  it  to  the  firist  we 
meet.'  Th^  man  consented,  and  seeing  a  tree,  put 
the  question  to  it,  in  what  manner  a  good  turn  was 
to  be  recompensed  ?  *  If  you  mean  according  to  the 
usage  of  men,'  replied  the  tree,  *  by  its  contrary  :  I 
have  been  standing  here  these  hundred  years  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  scorching  sun,  and  in  requital 
they  havp  cut  down  my  branches,  and  are  going  to 
saw  my  body  into  planks.'  Upon  this,  the  adder  in- 
sulting the  man,  he  appealed  to  a  second  evidence, 
which  was  granted,  and  immediately  they  met  a  cow. 
The  same  demand  was  made,  and  much  the  same 
answer  given,  that .  among  men  it  was  certainly  so. 
*1  know  it,'  said  the  cow,  'by  woful  experience; 
for  I  have  served  a  man  this  long  time  with  milk, 
butter, .  and  cheesie,  and  brought  him  besides  a  calf 
every  year ;  but  now  I  am  old,  he  turns  me  into  this 
pasture  with  design  to  sell  me  to  a  butcher,  who  will 
shortly  make  an  end  of  me.'  The  traveller  upon 
this  stood 'confounded,  but  desired,  of  courtesy,  one 
trial  more  to  be  finally  judged  by  the  next  beast 
they  should  meet.  This  happened  to  be  the  fox, 
who,  upon  hearing  the  story  in  all  its  circumstances, 
could  not  be  persuaded  it  was  possible  for  the  adder 
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to  eat^r  iato  80  narrow  a  bag.  The  adder,  to  con* 
lince  him,  went  in  again ;  when  the  fox  told  the  man 
he  had  now  his  enemy  in  his  power,  and  with  that 
he  fastened  the  bag,  and  crushed  him  to  pieces.  . 
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O  fortanatos  nimiumi  sua  si  bona  n6rint ! 

ViRG.  Georg.  iL  ver.  458, 

Too  bappj,  if  they  knew  their  happy  state. 

Upov  the  late  election  of  kings  scholars,  my  ca- 
riosity drew  me  to  Westminster-school.  The  sight 
of  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  for  many  years, 
revived  in  my  thoughts  the  tender  images  of  my 
childhood,  which  by  a  great  length  of  time  had  con- 
tracted a  softness,  that  rendered  them  inexpressibly 
agreeable.  As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret 
Bnenvied  pleasure  from  a  thousand  incidents  over- 
looked by  other  men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short 
transport,  forgetting  my  age,  and  fancying  myself 
a  school-boy. 

This  imagination  was  strongly  favoured  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  young  boys,  in  whose  looks 
were  legible  the  sprightly  passions  of  that  age  which 
raised  in  me  a  sort  of  sympathy.  Warm  blood 
thrilled  through  every  vein ;  the  faded  memory  of 
those  enjoyments  that  once  gave  me  pleasure  put 
on  more  lively  colours,  and  a  thousand  gay  amuse- 
ments filled  my  mind. 

It  was  not  vnthout  regret,  that  I  was  forsaken  by 
this  waking  dream.  The  cheapness  of  puerile  dc^ 
lights,  the  guiltless  joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind, 
m  dooming  hopes  Uiat  lift  up  the  soul  in  the  ascent 
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of  Hfe,  the  pleasure  that  attends  the  gradual  open^ 
ing  of  the  imagination,  and  the  dawn  of  reason, 
made  me  thmk  most  men  found  that  stage  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  innocent  di- 
versions which  exalted  the  spirits,  and  produced 
health  of  body,  indolence  of  mind^  and  refreshing 
slumbers,  are  too  often  exchanged  for  criminal  de- 
lights, which  fill  the  soul  with  anguish,  and  the  body 
with  disease.  The  grateful  employment  of  admiring 
and  raising  themselves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite 
style,  beautiful  images,  and  noble  sentiments  of  an- 
cient authors,  is  abandoned  for  law-latin,  the  lucu- 
brations of  our  paltry  newsmongers,  and  that  swarm 
of  vile  pamphlets,  which  corrupt  our  taste,  and  in- 
fest the  public.  The  ideas  of  virtue  which  the  cha- 
racters of  heroes  had  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
insensibly  wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced 
by  the  nearer  examples  of  a  degenerate  age. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  soul  first  makes 
her  entrance  into  the  world,  all  things  look  fresh 
and  gay;  their  novelty  surprises,  and  every  little 
glitter  or  gaudy  colour  transports  the  stranger.  But 
by  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and  we  lose  that 
exquisite  relish  of  trifles  by  the  time  our  minds 
should  be  supposed  ripe  for  rational  entertainments. 
I  cannot  make  this  reflection  without  being  touched 
with  a  commiseration  of  that  species  called  beaux, 
the  happiness  of  those  men  necessarily  terminating 
with  their  childhood;  who  from  a  want  of  knowing 
other  pursuits,  continue  a  fondness  for  the  delights 
of  that  age,  after  the  relish  of  them'  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a  bountiful  hand  prepared 
variety  of  pleasures  for  the  various  stages  of  life. 
It  behoves  us  not  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  in  for- 
warding the  intention  of  nature,  by  the  culture  of 
our  minds,  and  in  a  due  preparation  of  each  faculty 


for  the  enjoyment  of  those  cbfecU  it '» 
being  affected  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  dispbj  br  gcsde 
we  rise  from  the  gratificatioiis  of  icsse,  f& 
those  of  the  mind.    In  the  scale  ed 
lowest  are  sensual  deUgfats,  wfaadi 
the  more  enlarged  views  and  gar 
Hvelj  imagination ;  and  these  give 
Umer  pleasures  of  reason,  " 

and  designs,  the  frame, 
things,  and  fill  the  mind 
inteUectoal  beaaty,  order,  aad  tnstk. 

Hence  I  r^ard  oar  public  %the0^ 
ties,  not  onlj  as  nurseries  of  bcb  far  tte  uanjot  W 
the  church  amd  state,  but  also  as  pbtcn  ieMqpussLie^ 
teach  mankind  the  most  refined  hoEsrr.  tc  aae  tiie 
mind  to  its  due  perfectaon,  ajod  gn-e  k^tumtifur 
those  entertainmoits  whoA^Mbsdibt  Ikuiiim^ac t 
port,  without  the  grossness  or 
vulgar  enjoyments. 

In  those  blessed  retreats  mea  csfaiy  dbe  svttti  nif 
solitude,  and  yet  converse  widt  dc  gme^^-*  sf^Mst 
that  have  appeared  in  every  age,  vaaider  cur^ii^ 
the  delightful  mazes  of  every  art  aad  ws»eitaL*j>:^  imA 
as  they  gradually  enlarge  their  sphere  4f  kic/vSiia^, 
at  once  rejoice  in  dietr  present  poHewoaiL,  aj4  i^e 
animated  by  the  boundless  prospeiEt  c/  f«tve  ^i** 
coveries.  There  a  genenms  iMuliMfiiw,  a>  nMe 
thirst  of  fsune,  a  love  of  troth  and  hoE«c«rabMe  rifwils, 
reign  in  minds  as  vet  mrtaintfd  fpjm  tb^  wwUl 
Tli^re,  the  stock  of  leanmig  tnasmsOfA  dr/ana  fcos 
the  ancients,  is  preserved,  and  reocm^  a  AaAj  n^ 
crease ;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by  mt^  «i<y« 
having  finished  their  studies,  go  into  tLe  w^id,  k;^ 
spread  that  general  knowled^  awl  ^(O^A  Vus^ 
throughout  the  land,  which  is  so  <tijaaiit  Uotu  tktt 
barbarism  of  its  ancient  inhArtarts,  or  tbe  fieK« 
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genius  of  its  invaders.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  out 
literature  is  owing  to  the  schools  and  universities,  so 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  owing  to  our 
religion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  religioua 
considerations  that  princes,  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons have  erected  colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  en*' 
dowments  to  students  and  professors.  Upon  the 
same  account  they  meet  with  encouragement  and 
protection  from  all  Christian  states  as  being  esteem- 
ed a  necessary  means*  to  have  the  sacred  oracles 
and  primitive  traditions  of  Christianity  preserved 
and  understood.  And  it  is  well  known  tibat  after 
a  long  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  re- 
formation of  the  church  and  that  of  learning  began 
together,  and  made  proportionable  advances,  the 
latter  having  been  the  effect  of  the  former,  which  of 
course  engaged  men  in  the  study  of  the  learned  lan-» 
guages  and  of  antiquity. 

Or,  if  a  freethinker  is  ignorant  of  these  facts,  he 
may  be  convinced  from  the  manifest  reason  of  the 
thing.  Is  it  not  plain  that  our  skill  in  literature  is 
owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be  as- 
cribed only  to  a  religious  regard  ?  What  else  should 
be  the  cause  why  the  youth  of  Christendom,  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  are  educated  in  the  painful 
study  of  those  dead  languages ;  and  that  religious 
societies  should  peculiarly  be  employed  in  acquiring 
that  sort  of  knowledge,  and  teaching  it  to  others? 

And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case  our 
freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religioD, 
and  causing  tiiose  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which 
their  wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time 
*  Mean;  ptaral  for  the  singular  number. 
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the  Shaster  would  be  » 
Testament;  and  we,  who 
riosity  wfaidi  diiiiiiLiiiiWil 
would  by  degrees  mafutm 
bamm,  wbidA  otenneid  T 
fore  tbey  were  eoKgMeBed 

Some,  pediapty  ham 
taste  wbkn  appear  ni  ^ 
that  the  frppfhiakfis  aie 
design  agabst  tlie 
rather  concern  ' 
Tiews  and  aairov 
penetrate  into  tlie 
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ism 
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I  AM  obfiged,  for 
letter,  tlKNigb  k  takes 
on  a  Sataidaj;  bat  ^ 
that  win  be  abaad 
the  second. 

'  To  NuToa  luivu&i.  Ctv 

•sm.  Ms».Sb. 

'The  Exammerof  tbisdaf  osaaiM  ^i  :xkea^^Min» 
upon  the  letter  1  writ  to  tcmi.  ^uttkiufd  n  vinn  x/ 
XVII.  i 
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the  twelfth  instant.  The  sentence  upon  which  he 
spends  most  of  his  invectives,  is  this,  "I  will  give  my* 
self  no  manner  of  liberty  to  make  guesses  at  him,  if 
I  may  say  '  him ;'  for  though  sometimes  I  have  been 
told  by  familiar  friends,  that  they  saw  me  such  a  time 
talking  to  the  Examiner :  others  who  have  rallied  me 
upon  the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  re- 
ported that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner.^ 

'  Now,  Mr.  Itonside,  what  was  there  in  all  this  but 
saying,  **  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  in  this  case.  •'Oiere 
has  been  named  for  this  paper  one,  for  whom  I  have 
a  value*,  and  another  whom  I  cannot  but  neglect  V 
I  have  named  no  man,  but  if  there  be  any  gentleman, 
who  wrongfully  lies  under  the  imputation  of  being  or 
assisting  the  Examiner,  he  would  do  well  to  do  him- 
self justice,  under  his  own  hand,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  As  to  the'  exasperated  mistressf,  the  Ex- 
aminer demands  in  her  behalf,  a  *^  reparation  for  of- 
fended innocence /'  This  is  pleasant  language,  when 
spoken  of  this  person ;  he  wants  to  have  me  unsay 
what  he  makes  me  to  have  said  before.  I  declare 
then  it  was  a  false  report,  which  was  spread  concelrn- 
ing  me  and  a  lady,  sometimes  reputed  the  author  of 
the  Examiner ;  and  I  can  now  make  her  no  repara- 
tion, but  in  begging  her  pardon,  that  I  never  lay 
with  her. 

*  I  speak  all  this  only  in  regard  to  the  Examiner's 
offended  innocence,  ana  will  make  no  reply  as  to  what 
relates  merely  to  myself.  **  I  have  said  before  he  is  wel- 
come from  henceforward,  to  treat  me  as  he  pleases." 
But  the  bit  of  Greek,  which  I  entreat  you  to  put  at 
the  front  of  to-mon*ow's  paper,  speaks  all  my  sense 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Ajax,  who  is  engaged  in  tlie  dark :  he  cries  out  to 
Jupiter,  "  Give  me  but  day-light,  let  me  but  see  my 
foe,  and  let  him  destroy' me  if  he  can." 

♦  Dr.  Swift.  t  Mrs.  D.  Manley. 
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*  But  when  he  lepeaiM  Us 
life/'  I  cannot  hear  him  witi 
may  insiniuite  what  he  pleases 
but  I  am  sme  I  could  not,  if  I 
do  them  moie  injiny,  than  he^dus  W 
ignorant,  nauseoos  flattoy.    ^ 
KUt  is  address,  and  sldO  ii 
tnother,  whose  praise  is  cyifriaira  ip'r  mit  a 
of  pleasmes,  is  also  Cato^.  Cam 
he  more  out  of  character,  or  moK 
he  woold  recommend  to  the  ivSerr  tf 
ries,  than  ccHnparing  these  to  Ca2»  ^  fiac 
'^  t^f ir  f minffn^  arr  tir  trr  Tmcfr  Trri  t 

inawrcmg  place. 

'  As  much  as  he  says  I  am  in  ds£iiBee 
present  power,  I  will  lay  beioR 
would  do  them  more  ~ 
stance  in  their  whole 
shew  tfaeir  resentment  of  the 
applause  of  themsdrea,  Mmd 
t£&  predecessofs.  TiD  Acj  I 
tice,  men  of  sense  will  bdiert  tLsj  uss:  y^a^^  wdl 
the  adulation  of  a  prostitate.  vfe  iewi  jg^m.  ^tugatL 
injudicious  a^lanses,  Um  «hK&  he  mviKsk  w»  i* 
random  abuse  upon  those  vho  tst  n  fon^ac  wa»si^ 
sionc^all  thatislandabk.         Ino^i^. 

Tear  BMSt  inaintit 


'To  Mm.  laoirsiKu 

SIB, 


'A  nund  so  well  qualified  as  jvef^^  snur  z*:*y.^\'. 
every  day  large  improvemeBts,  ti4«»  >A;<eff«:**^  mm 
such  truths  which  are  the  glonr  f:^  '.ik  iitnjis*^    dw*" 

*  See  lEuuuBrr,  Vcl.  IlL  Xo.  f7,  «l  iw.  B»r«^  «:/'  ^^' 
J'mgbroke. 
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as  those  which  lead  us  to  an  endless  happiness  in  oiir 
life  succeeding  this.  I  herewith  send  you  Dr.  Lucas's 
Practical  Christianity,  for  your  serious  periisaL  If 
you  have  already  read  it,  I  desire  you  would  give  it 
to  one  of  your  fnends  who  has  not.  I  tiiink  you  can- 
not recommend  it  better  than  in  inserting  by  way  of 
specimen  these  passages  which  I  point  to  joti  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  That  I  have,  in  this  state  I  am  now  in,  a  soul  as 
welLas  abody,  whose  interest  concerns  me,  is  a  truth 
my  sense  sufficiently  discovers :  for  I  feel  joys  and 
sorrows,  which  do  not  make  their  abode  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mind ;  pains  and  pleasures,  which  sense  is  too  gross 
and  h(^vy  to  partake  of,  as  the  peace  or  trouble  of 
conscience  in  the  reflection  upon  good  or  evil  actions, 
the  delight  or  vexation  of  the  mind,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of,  or  a  fruitless  inquiry  after,  excellent  and  im- 
portant truths. 

*  And  since  I  have  such  a  soul  capable  of  happiness 
or  misery,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  were  sottish 
and  unreasonable  to  lose  this  soul  fdr  the  gain  of  the 
whole  world.  For  my  soul  is  I  myself,  and  if  that 
be  miserable,'!  must  needs  be  so.  Outward  circum- 
stances of  fortune  may  give  the  world  Occasion  to 
think  me  happy,  but  they  can  never  make  me  so. 
Shall  I  call  myself  happy,  if  discontent  and  sorrow 
eat  out  the  life  and  spmt  of  my  soul?  if  lusts  and 
passions  riot  and  mutiny  in  my  bosom  ?  if  my  sins 
scatter  an  uneasy  shame  all  over  me,  and  my  guilt 
appals  and  frights  me  ?  What  avails  it  me,  that  my 
rooms  are  stately,  my  tables  full,  my  attendants  nu- 
merous, and  my  attire  gaudy,  if  all  this  while  my 
very  being  pines  and  languishes  away  ?  These  indeed 
are  rich  and  pleasant  things,  but  I  nevertheless  am 
a  poor  and  miserable  man.  Therefore  I  conclude, 
that  whatever  this  thmg  be  I  call  a  soul,  though  it 
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were  a  perishing,  dying  thinf ,  and  would  not  outlive 
die  body,  yet  it  were  my  wisdom  and  interest  to  pre- 
fer its  content  and  satisfaction  before  all  the  world, 
imless  I  could  choose  to  be  miserable,  and  delight  to 
be  unhappy. 

'  This  very  consideration,  supposing  the  uncertain- 
ty of  another  world,  would  yet  strongly  engage  me  to 
me  service  of  reli^on ;  for  all  it  aims  at,  is  to  banish 
sin  out  of  the  worlds  which  is  the  source  and  original 
of  all  the  troubles  that  disquiet  the  mind ;  1 .  Sin,  in 
its  very  essence,  is  nothing  else  but  disordered,  dis- 
tempered passions,  affections  foolish  and  preposter- 
ous m  their  choice^  or  wild  and  extravagant  m  their 
proportion,  which  our  ovm  experience  sufficientiy 
convinces  us  to  be  painful  and  uneasy.  2.  It  en- 
gages us  in  desperate  hazards,  wearies  us  with  daily 
toUisy  and  often  buries  us  in  the  ruins  we  bring  upon 
ourselves ;  and,  lastiy,  it  fills  our  hearts  with  distrust, 
and  fear,  and  shame ;  for  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
persuade  ourselves  fully,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  good  and  evil;  that  there  is  no  Ood,  or 
none  that  concerns  himself  at  the  actions  of  this  life; 
and  if  we  cannot,  we  can  never  rid  ourselves  of  the 
pangs  and  stings  of  a  troubled  conscience ;  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  establish  a  peace  and  calm  in  our 
bosoms ;  and  so  enjoy  our  pleasure  with  a  clear  and 
uninterrupted  freedom.  But  if  we  could  persuade 
ourselves  into  the  utmost  height  of  atheism,  yet  still 
we  shall  be  under  these  two  strange  inconveniences : 
i.  That  a  life  of  sin  will  be  still  irregular  and  disor- 
derly, and  therefore  troublesome.  2.  That  we  shall 
have  dismantied  our  souls  of  their  greatest  strength, 
and  disarmed  them  of  that  faith  which  can  only  sup- 
port them  under  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life/ 


r3 
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N*»  64.    MONDAY,  MAY  25,  1713. 


— Iieviam  spectacula  reram. — Vibo.  Georg.  iv,  ver.  3. 
Trifles  set  out  to  show. 

I  AM  told  by  sevetal  persons  whom  I  have  taken  into 
my  ward*,  that  it  is  to  their  great  damage  I  have  di- 
gressed so  much  of  late  from  &e  natural  course  of  my 
precautions.  They  have  addressed  and  petitioned 
me  with  appellations  and  titles,  which  admonish  me 
to  be  that  sort  of  patron  which  they  want  me  to  be, 
as  follows : 

<  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
Patron  of  the  industrious. 

*  The  himible  petition  of  John  Longbottom,  Charles 

Lilly,  Bat.  Pidgeon,  and  J.  Norwood,  capital 
artificers,  most  humbly  sheweth, 

*  That  your  petitioners  behold  with  great  sorrow, 
your  honour  employing  your  important  moments  in 
remedying  matters  which  nothing  but  time  can  cure, 
and  which  do  not  so  ii&mediately,  or  at  least  so  pro- 
fessedly, appertain  to  your  office,  as  do  the  concerns 
of  us  your  petitioners,  and  other  handicraft  persons, 
who  excel  in  their  different  and  respective  dexterities. 

'  That  as  all  mechanics  are  employed  in  accommo- 
dating the  dwellings,  clothing  the  persons,  or  prepar- 
ing the  diet  of  msmkind,  your  petitioners  ought  to  be 
placed  first  in  your  guardianship,  as  being  useful  in 
a  degree  superior  to  all  other  workmen,  and  as  be- 
ing wholly  conversant  in  clearing  jand  adorning  the 
head  of  man. 

*  That  the  said  Longbottom,  above  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  is  skilful  in  taking  off  that  horrid  excre- 

♦  Wardship. 
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flcenoe  on  the  chins  of  all  males,  and  casting,  by  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  a  cheerfulness  where  that  excre- 
scence grew ;  an  art  known  only  to  this  your  artificer. 

*  That  Charles  Lilly  prepares  snuff  and  perfumes, 
which  refresh  the  brain  in  those  that  have  too  much 
for  their  quiet,  and  gladdens  it  in  those  who  have  too 
little  to  know  their  want  of  it. 

*'  That  Bat.  Pidgeon  cuts  the  luxuriant  locks  grow- 
ing &om  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  in  so  artful  a 
maimer,  with  regard  to  the  visage,  that  he  makes  the 
ringlets,  falling  by  the  temples,  conspire  with  the 
brows  and  lashes  of  the  eye,  to  heighten  the  expres- 
sions of  modesty  and  intimations  of  good -will,  which 
are  most  infallibly  communicated  by  ocular  glances. 

^That  J.  Norwood  forms  periwigs  with  respect  to 
particular  persons  and  visages,  on  the  same  plan  that 
BaL  Pidgeon  corrects  natural  hair ;  that  he  has  a 
strict  regard  to  the  climate  under  which  his  customer 
was  bom,  before  he  pretends  to  cover  his  head ;  that 
no  part  of  his  wig  is  composed  of  hair  which  grew 
above  twenty  miles  from  the  buyer's  place  of  nativity ; 
that  the  very  neck-lock  grew  in  the  same  country, 
and  all  the  hair  to  the  face  in  the  very  parish  where 
he  was  bom. 

*  Thatthese  your  cephalic  operators  humbly  entreat 
yoor  more  frequent  attention  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  that  you  would  place  your  petitioners  at  the  head 
of  the  family  of  cosmetics,  and  your  petitioners  shall 
ever  pray,  &c.' 

*To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
Guardian  of  Good  Fame. 

^  The  Memorial  of  Esau  Ringwood  sheweth, 

'That  though  nymphs  and  shepherds,  sonnets  and 

complaints,  are  no  more  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the 

forests  and  chases  of  Great  Britain,  yet  are  not  the 

huntsmen  who  now  frequent  the  woods  so  barbarous 
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as  represented  in  the  Guardian  of  the  twenty-first 
instant ;  that  the  knife  is  not  presented  to  the  lady  of 
quality  by  the  huntsman  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  deer ; 
but  after  he  is  killed,  that  instrument  is  given  her^  as 
the  animal  is  now  become  food,  in  token  that  all  our 
labour,  joy,  and  exultation,  in  the  pursuit,  were  ex- 
cited from  the  sole  hope  of  making  the  stag  an  offer- 
ing to  her  table ;  that  your  honour  has  detracted 
from  the  humanity  of  sportsmen  in  this  representa- 
tion ;  that  they  demand  you  would  retract  your  error, 
and  distinguish  Britons  from  Scythians. 

*  P.  S.  Hepent,  and  eat  venison.' 

*To  Nestor  Ironside, 
Avenger  of  Detraction. 

*  The  humble  Petition  of  Susanna  How-d'ye-call, 
most  humbly  sheweth, 

'  That  your  petitioner  is  mentioned  at  all  visits  with 
an  account  of  facts  done  by  her,  of  speeches  she  has 
made,  and  of  journeys  she  has  taken,  to  all  which  cir- 
cumstances your  petitioner  is  wholly  a  stranger ;  that 
in  every  family  in  Great  Britain,  glasses  and  cups  are 
broken,  and  utensils  displaced,  and  all  these  faults 
laid  upon  Mrs.  How-d'ye-call ;  that  your  petitioner 
has  applied  to  counsel,  upon  these  grievances ;  that 
your  petitioner  is  advised,  that  her  case  is  the  same 
with  that  of  John-a-Styles,  and  that  she  is  abused 
only  by  way  of  form ;  your  petitioner  therefore  most 
humbly  prays,  that  in  behalf  of  herself,  and  all  others 
defamed  under  the  term  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  How-d'ye- 
call,  you  will  grant  her  and  them  the  following  con- 
cessions :  that  no  reproach  shall  take  place  where 
the  person  has  not  an  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self; tiiat  the  phrase  of  a  "  certain  person'*  means  "  no 
certain. person :"  that  the  '*  How-d'ye-calls,"  **  some 
people,"  "  a  certain  set  of  men,"  "  there  are  folks  now- 
a-days,"  and,"  things  are  come  to  that  pass,"  are  words 
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thatshall  concern, ''  nobody^ after  Ike 
day  in  Whitsnn-week,  1713. 

« That  it  is  baseness  to 
tbe  offender  exposes  lumsdf  t»  that  penoB*s< 
tioo;  that  no  woman  is  dffcird  bw 
out  he  names  her  name ;  tliaf< 
'*h\se  faiT,'^  and  the  like,  shaOfrom  ike 
san-Monday,  sign^  noma 
Mrs.  How-d^e-call ;  dial  j 
old  maid,  may  be  joined  ■ 
or  in  case  of  his  being  leaotrcd 
Long  the  carrier,  aid  j 
pray,  &c/ 

'  To  NxsTOB  Ibovsov. 

'  The  hunble  Petitkm  of  Hiek 


'  That  in  your  first  paper  yw 
the  affimty  between  all  aiti 
of  sodety,  and  professed  dot  vjm.  wuadd.  v 
good  understanding  betweea  bob. 

'  That  your  petilioiier  is  skilM  K  !iie  ae  »d 
tery  of  writiiig  yenes  or  diflif^g. 

'  That  yoor  pedtiooer  docs  lot  viaKixTiiiir-zfar*. 
but  for  the  nse  of  society. 

'  That  like  die  art  of  paintiae  Y^KiL  cSm*- tS«t  luim 
durable  work  of  writing  opoa  eai  ai  i&msiK  jmc 

<  That  yonr  petitioner  is  r^camei  »  jc«s'as«iu^  £rjL* 
mongers*  company. 

'  Your  petitioner  thcrdbrekiaAttdejfes-gpr  -woiut 
protect  lum  in  the  sole  makiag  c/pwiM  inx  ajiyv^. 
and  all  manner  oileanuDz  to  be  wroaete  iio,  jno.  tan 
your  petitioner  diall  erer  pray/ 

'To   THE  GCj&Kftlxy. 

•SIR, 

'  Though  erery  body  has  beeatft3uB^ir 'vr'ciiir  ta 

*  The  ait  ofpointiBgovg^Miwiimsr 
ADecdola  of  Paotiag,  £k.  vcl.  £.  fu  flCy  If 
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the  subject  of  Cato,  ever  since  the  world  was  obliged 
with  that  tragedy,  there  has  not,  methinks,  been  an 
examination  of  it,  which  sufficiently  shews  the  skill 
of  the  author  merely  as  a  poet.  There  are  peculiar 
graces  which  ordinary  readers  ought  to  be  instructed 
how  to  admire ;  among  others,  I  am  charmed  with 
his  artificial  expressions  in  well-adapted  similies : 
there  is  no  part  of  writing  in  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  succeed,  for,  on  sublime  occasions,  it  requires 
at  once  the  utmost  strength  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  severest  correction  of  the  judgment.  Thus  Sy- 
phax,  when  he  is  forming  to  himself  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  destruction  which  is  to  befal  the  man  he 
hates,  expresses  himself  in  an  image  which  none  but 
a  Numidian  could  have  a  lively  sense  of;  but  yet,  if 
the  author  had  ranged  over  all  the  objects  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  could  not  have  found  a  rep^re- 
sentation  of  a  disaster  so  great,  so  sudden,  and  so 
dreadful  as  this : 

So  where  oar  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  plaj, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smother*d  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

When  Sempronius  promises  himself  the  possession 
of  Marcia  by  a  rape,  he  triumphs  in  the  prospect,  and 
exults  in  his  villany,  by  representing  it  to  himself  in 
a  manner  wonderfully  suited  to  the  vanity  and  im- 
piety of  his  character. 

So  Pluto,  seiz*d  of  Proserpine,  conveyM 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid ; 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas*d  with  the  beauteous  prize. 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

Pray,  old  Nestor,  trouble  thyself  no  more  with  the 
squabbles  of  old  lovers ;  tell  them  from  me,  now  they 
are  past  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  they  are  got  into  those 
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of  the  spirit;  Deaire  harts  the  soul  less  than  Malice: 
it  is  not  now,  as  when  they  were  Sappho  and  Phaoiu 
I  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

A.  B/ 
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-Inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia.- 


Hob.  1  Ep.  xii.  15. 
Amidst  the  poison  of  such  infections  times. 

There  is  not  any  where,  I  beheve,  so  much  talk 
about  religion,  as  among  us  in  England ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  forms 
to  address  to  the  Almighty,  in  more  ardent  and 
forcible  terms  than  are  every  where  to  be  found  in 
our  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  yet  I  have  heard 
it  read  with  such  negligence,  affectation,  and  im- 
patience, that  the  efficacy  of  it  has  been  apparently 
lost  to  all  the  congregation*  For  my  part,  I  make 
no  scruple  to  0¥m  it,  that  I  go  sometimes  to  a  par- 
ticular place  in  the  city,  far  distant  from  my  own 
home,  to  hear  a  gentleman,  whose  manner  I  admire, 
read  the  liturgy.  I  am  persuaded  devotion  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  his  soul,  and  there  is  none  hears 
him  read  without  the  utmost  reverence.  I  have  seen  the 
young  people,  who  have  been  interchanging  glances 
of  passion  to  each  other's  persons,  checked  into  an 
attention  to  the  service  at  the  interruption  which  the 
anthority  of  his  voice  has  given  them.  But  the  other 
morning  I  happened  to  rise  earlier  than  ordinary,  and 
thought  I  could  not  pass  my  time  better,  than  to  go 
upon  the  admonition  of  the  morning  bell,  to  the 
church  prayers  at  six  of  the  clock.  I  was  there  the 
first  of  any  in  the  congregation,  and  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  however  I  made  use  of  it»  to  look  back  on  all 
my  life,  and  contemplate  the  blessing  and  advantage 
of  such  stated  early  hours  for  offering  ourselves  to 
our  Creator,  and  prepossessing  ourselves  with  the 
love  of  Him,  and  the  hopes  we  have  from  Him, 
against  the  snares  of  business  and  pleasure  in  the 
ensuing  day.  But  whether  it  be  that  people  think 
fit  to  indulge  their  own  ease  in  some  secret,  pleasing 
fault,  or  whatever  it  was,  there  was  none*  at  the  con- 
fession but  a  set  of  poor  scrubs  of  us,  who  could  sin 
only  in  our  wills,  whose  persons  could  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  one  another,  and  might  have,  without  inter- 
ruption  from  any  body  else,  humble  lowly  hearts^  in 
frightful  looks  and  dirty  dresses,  at  our  leisure.  When 
we  poor  souls  had  presented  ourselves  with  a  con- 
trition suitable  to  our  worthlessness,  some  pretty 
young  ladies  in  mobs,  popped  in  here  and  there 
about  the  church,  clattering  the  pew-door  after 
them,  and  squatting  into  a  whisper  behind  theii 
fans.  Among  others,  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daugh- 
ters, and  her  hc^ful  msdd,  made  their  entrance : 
the  young  lady  did  not  omit  the  ardent  form  behind 
the  fan,  while  the  maid  immediately  gaped  round 
her  to  look  for  some  other  devout  person,  whom  I 
saw  at  a  'distance,  very  weU  dressed ;  his  air  and 
habit  a  little  military,  but  in  the  pertness,  not  the 
true  possession,  of  the  martial  character.  This  jacka- 
napes was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pew,  with  the  utmost 
impudence,  declaring,  by  a  fixed  eye  on  that  seat 
(wnere  our  beauty  was  placed)  the  object  of  his  de<« 
votion*  This  obscene  sight  gave  me  all  the  indig-r 
nation  imaginable,  and  I  could  attend  to  nothing  but 
the  reflection  that  the  greatest  affronts  imaginable 
are  such  as  no  one  can  take  notice  of.  Before  I  was 
out  of  such  vexatibus  inadvertencies  to  the  business 
of  the  place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company 

•  Contr.  for  no  one. 
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DOW  Qome  in.    Tliere  was  a  good 
juity  Blatterns,  who  gave  m  to 
nower  dreBs  nor  art  to  wliidi  tbev 
for  the  town's  admiration, 
were  also  by  this  time  arrived  tvo  or  UBse  ^esi  ^i 
wlibpererBy  who  carry  on  most  of 
what  they  entertain  one  anodier  wak  m  i^ac 
and  we  were  now  altogedwr  tctt  ^A 
There  were,  indeed,  a  few,  in  whose  Woks  ^ts*:  t^ 
peaied  a  heavenlr  joy  and  riadf  w  npoa.  ttifr  f^- 
trance  of  a  new  im^  as  if  ther  fasd  vomt  Mf  Me» 
with  expectation  ot  it.    For  t&e  sake  Taf 
worth  while  that  the  dran^  9^c>^  ^ 
matins  throughoot  the  cities  of  Loadoa 
minstier;  hot  the  generality  of  those  wm  Aseit 
that  hooTy  perfinm  it  with  so  tasteless  a 
that  It  amears  a  task  radier  than  a  vd 
But  of  all  the  wtnld,  those  f 
as  It  were,  at  home  at  the  chnrdi,  and  by 
meetings  there,  tiirow  the  time  of  peavcr 
gently  into  their  connnon  life,  and  nnfce  d^ 
together  in  that  place  as  ordinary  as  any  <idK;  ardua. 
and  do  not  torn  dieir  conversation  apoa  ainr  im- 
provements snitable  to  the  tme  destgn  of  dot  acwiv^. 
but  on  trifles  below  even  their  worldly 
characters*.  These  are  little  groapt  of 
dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  w1k>  ar*:.  l»vrA. 
the  only  people  of  nnspotted  diaracten.  aavi  lim*^ 
all  the  spots  that  stick  on  those  c^  <m1»t  ytfi^^ 
Malice  is  the  ordinary  vice  of  diofe  who  Bve  a  '^ 
mode  of  religion,  witMHit  the  spirit  of  it.    TV^  P^^^*' 
snrable  world  are  hurried  by  their  pauions  a^»r^  «&i^ 
consideration  of  what  others  thirds  of  dhsat,  vns^*  a 
piTsuit  of  irregular  enjoyments ;  while  theK,  wtjtc» 
lOibear  the  gratifications  of  flesh  and  blr>>d,  vrh. 

*  A  veib  seems  wantiogbere,  to  czphis  ^tt 
tlus  sentence. 

XVII.  G 
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out  having  won  over  the  spirit  to  the  intereeti  of 
virtue,  are  implacable  in  defamatiuns  on  the  errors 
of  such  who  offend  without  respect  to  fame.  But 
the  consideration  of  persons  whom  one  cannot  but 
take  notice  of,  when  one  sees  them  in  that  place, 
has  drawn  me  out  of  my  intended  walk,  which  was 
to  bewail  that  people  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of 
early  hours,  and  of  dedicating  their  first  momenta 
of  the  day,  with  joy  and  singleness  of  heart,  to  their 
Creator.  Experience  would  convince  us,  that  the 
earlier  we  left  our  beds,  the  seldomer  we  should  be 
confined  to  them. 

One  great  good  which  would  also  accrue  from 
this,  were  it  become  a  fashion,  would  be,  that  it  is 
possible  our  chief  divines  would  condescend  to  pray 
themselves,  or  at  least  those  whom  they  substitute 
would  be  better  supplied,  than  to  be  forced  to  ap- 
pear at  those  oraisons  in  a  garb  and  attire  which 
makes  them  appear  mortified  with  worldly  want,  and 
not  abstracted  from  the  world  by  the  contempt  of  it 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  gentleman,  under  the  income 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  attentive  to  sublime 
things?  He  must  rise  and  dress  like  a  labourer  for 
sordid  hire,  instead  of  approaching  liis  place  of  ser- 
vice with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that 
now  he  is  going  to  be  moulh  of  a  crowd  of  people 
who  have  laid  aside  all  the  distinctions  of  this  con- 
temptible being,  to  beseech  a  protection  under  its 
manifold  pains  and  disadvantages,  or  a  release  from 
it,  by  his  favour  who  sent  them  into  it.  He  would, 
with  decent  superiority,  look  upon  himself  as  orator 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  for  a  crowd,  who  hang 
upon  his  words,  while  he  asks  for  them  all  that  is 
necessary  in  a  transitory  life;  from  the  assiurance 
that  a  good  behaviour,  for  a  few  moments  in  it,  will 
purchase  endless  joy  and  happy  immortality. 

But  who  can  place  himself  in  this  view,  who, 
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tiKragh  not  {Mnched  widi  want,  is  distracted  with 
eaie  from  the  fear  of  it  ?  No ;  a  man  in  the  least 
d^iee  below  the  spirit  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr,  will 
M^  huddle  over  his  duty,  look  confused,  or  assume 
a  resolution  in  his  behaviour  which  will  be  quite  as 
vngraceful,  except  he  is  supported  above  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

'  Power  and  commandment  to  his  minister  to  de- 
clare and  pronounce  to  his  people,'  is  mentioned  with 
a  very  unguarded*  air,  when  the  speaker  is  known 
in  his  own  private  condition  to  be  almost  an  object 
of  their  pity  and  charity.  This  last  circumstance, 
with  many  others  here  loosely  suggested,  are  the 
occasion  mat  one  knows  not  how  to  recommend,  to 
inch  as  have  not  already  a  fixed  sense  of  devotion, 
the  pleasure  of  passing  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day 
in  a  public  congregation.  But  were  this  morning 
soleomity  as  much  in  vogue,  even  as  it  is  now  at 
more  advanced  hours  of  the  day,  it  would  necessarily 
have  80  good  an  effect  upon  us,  as  to  make  us  more 
disengaged  and  cheerful  in  conversation,  and  less 
artful  and  insincere  in  business.  The  world  would 
he  quite  another  place,  than  it  is  now,  the  rest  of  the 
day;  and  every  face  would  have  an  alacrity  in  it, 
wmch  can  be  borrowed  from  no  other  reflections, 
hut  Aose  which  give  us  the  assured  protection  of 
Omnipotence. 

*  Unregarded. 
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Saspe  tribus  lecds  videas  coenare  quatenios ; 
E  quibus  anus  avet  qua  vis  aspergere  ounctos, 
Prster  eum  qui  prsbet  aqoam  j  post,  huoc  quoque-^ 

Hob.  1  Sat.  iv.  86^ 

Set  twelve  at  supper ;  one  above  the  rest 
Takes  all  the  talk,  and  breaks  a  scurvy  jest 
On  all,  except  the  master  of  the  feast : 
At  last  on  him 

The  following  letter  is  full  of  imagination,  and  in  a 
fabulous  manner  sets  forth  a  connexion  between 
things,  and  an  alliance  between  persons,  that  are 
very  distant  and  remote  to  common  eyes.  I  think 
I  know  the  hand  to  be  that  of  a  very  ingenious  man*, 
and  shall  therefore  give  it  the  reader  without  &r- 
ther  preface. 

<  To  THE  Guardian. 
'sm, 
^  There  is  a  set  of  mankind,  who  are  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  the  ill-natured  office  of  gathering  up  a 
collection  of  stories  that  lessen  the  reputation  ef 
others,  mid  spreading  them  abroad  with  a  certain  air 
of  satisfaction.  Perhaps,  indeed,  an  innocent  un* 
meaning  curiosity,  a  desire  of  being  informed  con- 
cerning those  we  live  with,  or  a  willingness  to  profit 
by  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  others,  may  some- 
times afford  an  excuse,  or  sometimes  a  defence,  for 
inquisitiveness ;  but  certainly  it  is  beyond  all  ex- 
cuse a  transgression  against  humanity,  to  carry  the 
matter  farther,  to  tear  off  the  dressings,  as  I  may 
say,  from  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  and  expose  them 
to  the  air  in  cruel  fits  of  diversion;  and  yet  we  have 

•Dr.Parnel. 
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tomethii^  moic  te  bengmm.  m  oae=]iE»  rf  » 
naturey  which  mankind  is  cvkj  ::^  viea.  nev  bi^ 
not  content  to  spread  the  ftca»  vi  J  jLt.  faois.  an 
vke,  but  even  enlarge  dkesLor  amsc  3t!-v  uusl  iiu 
Uacken  characters,  tint  ve  sbst  iccisir  stuauBK 
or  hateful  to  one  another.  Frsn,  ncn.  inmcM  <• 
these  it  hai^iens,  that  scMoe  Had  t  hzen^  vul  uiKn 
are  agitated  wi^  a  spirit  of  rsv^ae^ :  -sac  kvuiikis 
or  lies  are  tMi,  becaoK  as^cicr  lad  vj«i  nra  k- 
fore,  that  resentments  and  q«:»9  mK^  usit  dfinjin 
and  injuries  aie  given,  reeovsd,  an  niunniiet-  n  » 
scene  of  vengeance. 

'  All  this  I  have  often  ous-RfC  -rja.  vmataarst  9 
concern,  and  having  a  pegfag  »br  -a 
haj^Mness  of  mankind,  I  facesrasiiLfKdf  n 
the  cause  from  whcDoe  sae&wLi  lewt  mit 
medies  whidi  mar  be  apgfai.    ^les^no^'ji 
mj  eyes  topreient  a  dHcac&nn.  inm.  vmriot  ii> 
jects,  and  a  while  afier  i^«c  asn^.  lOAa  u 
of  thought, 
qualities 
agreeable 

'  Thatpart  of  the  couBSTr-neR  I  lasmnec  v*  i^::; . 
was  the  most  noisv  dioc  I  un  ««»r  cuvru     Tu» 
winds  whistled,  the  fear's  zhsj^sl.  'Zut  v^jLi  Tna^ 
bled,  the  birds  chattered,  'ae  lUbrwA  \i  aei 
heard,  and  the  echo  caex^d  winu?:une  v 
soond  in  its  repedtioD,  Vj  sac  za^st.  wm  i  r.riO^, 
confusion  and  uproar  of  fooi^saocciK.    L: 
as  the  noise  snU  increasefL  I  <r.nux  tuws^n  ^ 

habited  like  a  herald.  vA    u  I  lAtrrun 

stood)  called  Noveltv,  dan  cam  ixyngtt  ZK^^uantMug 
a  solemn  day  to  be  kepc  at  rK  itjuk  V  C^vnauui 
Fame.  Immediately  bt^akL  iun  igfivw^st  tfir-^ 
nymphs,  who  had  mcmsnHs  z^/asw^joi.  Tvt  irnt 
of  these  was  Curiosity,  haeiBciC  liiiJt  ^  n^n^  mtf 
having  a  hundred  carv  aboai  ibi*?  IwaiC  i»  ar 

g3 
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her  inquiries.  The  second  of  these  was  Talkative- 
ness, a  little  better  grown ;  she  seemed  to  be  like  a 
young  wife,  and  had  a  hundred  tongues  to  spread 
her  stories.  The  third  was  Censoriousness,  habited 
like  a  widow,  and  surrounded  with  a  hundred 
squinting  eyes  of  a  malignant  influence,  which  so  ob« 
liquely  darted  on  all  around,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  which  of  them  had  brought  in  the  information 
she  boasted  of.  These,  as  I  was  informed,  had  been 
very  instrumental  in  preserving  and  rearing  Common 
Fame,  when  upon  her  birthday  she  was  shuffled  into 
a  crowd,  to  escape  the  search  which  Truth  might 
have  made  after  her  and  her  parents.  Curiosity  ibund 
her  there.  Talkativeness  conveyed  her  away,  and 
Censoriousness  so  nursed  her  up,  that  in  a  short  time 
she  grew  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  obtained  an  em- 
pire over  the  universe ;  wherefore  the  Power,  in  gra- 
titude for  these  services,  has  since  advanced  them  to 
her  highest  employments.  The  next  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  procession  was  a  light  damsel,  called 
Credulity,  who  carried  behind  them  the  lamp,  the 
silver  vessel  with  a  spout,  and  other  instruments  pro- 
per for  this  solemn  occasion*. 

'  She  had  formerly  seen  these  three  together,  and 
conjecturing  from  the  number  of  their  ears,  tongues, 
and  eyes,  that  they  might  be  the  proper  genii  of  At- 
tention, Familiar  Converse,  and  Ocular  Demonstra- 
tion, she  from  that  time  gave  herself  up  to  attend 
them.  The  last  who  followed  were  some  who  had 
closely  muffled  themselves  in  upper  garments,  «o  that 
I  could  not  discern  who  they  were;  but  just  as  the 
foremost  of  them  was  come  up,  "  I  am  glad,*'  says 
she,  calling  me  by  my  name,  **  to  meet  you  at  this 
time ;  stay  close  by  me,  and  take  a  strict  observation 
of  all  that  passes :"  her  voice  was  sweet  and  com- 
manding, I  thpught  I  had  somewhere  heard  it;  and 

*  Tea  equipsjge. 
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kotik  hety  as  I  went  along,  I  learned  the  mAay^mg  of 
fswrnibhoig  which  offered. 

^  We  now  masdied  forward  through  the  Rookenr 
ef  RavKWUSy  which  flew  thick,  and  with  a  terrible  din, 
:tll  aioond  us.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  house 
qt.  ComiDOn  Fame,  where  a  hecatomb  of  repatationv 
was  that  day  to  &U  for  her  pleasure.  The  house 
stood  upon  an  eminence,  having  a  thousand  passages 
to  it,  and  a  thousand  whispering-holes  for  the  con- 
fiance  of  sound*  The  hall  we  entered  was  formed 
TKvh  the  art  of  a  music-chainber  for  the  im|»ove- 
aent  of  noises.  Rest  and  silence  are  banished  the 
place.  Stories  of  di&rent  natures  wander  in  light 
flocks  all  about,  sometimes  truths  and  lies,  or  some- 
limea  lies  themselves  clashing  against  one  another, 
la  the  middle  stood  a  table  painted  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  remotest  Asiatic  countries,  upon  which 
the  lamp,,  the  silver  vessel,  and  cops  of  a  white  earth, 
weieplanted  in  order.  Then  dried  herbs  were  brought, 
collected  for  the  solemnity  in  moon-shine,  and  water 
being  put  to  them,  there  was  a  greenish  liquor  made, 
to  which  they  added  the  flower  of  milk,  and  an  ex- 
traction from  the  canes  of  America,  for  performing 
a  libation  to  the  infernal  powers  of  Mischief.  Af- 
ter this.  Curiosity,  retiring  to  a  withdrawing-room, 
brought  forth  the  victims,  being  to  appearance  a  aet 
of  small  waxen  images,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table 
one  afier  another.  Immediately  then  Talkativeness 
gave  each  of  them  the  name  of  some  one,  whom  for 
that  time  they  were  to  represent;  and.Censorious- 
ness  stuck  them  all  about  with  black  pins,  stHl  pro- 
nouncii^  at  every  one  she  stuck,  ^something  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  person  represented.  No  sooner 
were  these  rites  performed,  and  incantations  uttered, 
but  the  sound  of  a  speaking-trumpet  was  heard  in 
the  air,  by  which  they  knew  the  deity  of  the  place 
was  propitiated,  and  assisting.     Upon  this  the  sky 
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grew  darker,  a  storm  arose,  and  murmurs,  sighs, 
groans,  cries,  and  the  words  of  grief,  or  resentment^ 
were  heard  within  it.  Thus  the  three  sorceresses 
discovered,  that  they  whose  names  they  had  given 
to  the  images,  were  already  affected  with  what  was 
done  to  them  in  effigy.  The  knowledge  of  this  was 
received  with  the  loudest  laughter,  and  in  many  con- 
gratulatory words  they  applauded  one  another's  wit 
and  power. 

*  As  matters  were  at  this  high  point  of  disorder,  the 
muffled  lady,  whom  I  attended  on,  being  no  longer 
able  to  endure  such  barbarous  proceedings,  threw 
off  her  upper  garment  of  Reserve,  and  appeared  to 
be  Truths  As  soon  as  she  had  confessed  herself 
present,  the  speaking-trumpet  ceased  to  sound,  the 
sky  cleared  up,  the  storm  abated,  the  noises  which 
were  heard  in  it  ended,  the  laughter  of  the  coinpany 
was  over,  and  a  serene  light,  until  then  unknown  to 
the  place,  diffused  arouna  it.  At  this  the  detected 
sorceresses  endeavoured  to  escape  in  a  cloud  which 
I  saw  begin  to  thicken  round  them ;  but  it  was  soon 
-dispersed,  their  charms  being  controlled,  and  pre- 
vailed over  by  the  superior  divinity.  For  my  part  I 
was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it  so,  and  began  to  con- 
sider what  punishment  she  would  inflict  upon.  them. 
I  fancied  it  would  be  proper  to  cut  off  Curiosity's 
ears,  and  fix  them  to  the  eaves  of  the  houses :  to  nail 
the  tongues  of  Talkativeness  to  Indian  tables ;  and 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Censoriousness  with  a  flash  of 
her  light.  In  respect  of  Credulity,  I  had  indeed 
some  little  pity,  and  had  I  been  judge  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  escaped  with  a  hearty  reproof. 

*  But  I  soon  found  that  the  discerning  judge  had 
other  designs.  She  knew  them  for  such  as  will  not 
be  destroyed  entirely  while  mankind  is  in  being,  and 
yet  ought  to  have  a  brand  and  punishment  aflixed  to 
them  that  they  may  be  avoided.    Wherefore  she  took 


a  seat  for  judgment,  and  kid  ike 
forward  by  Shame  e\ 
wldp  of  manj  lashes;  tvo^ 
the  procession  m  disgnise, 
an  aatfaority  from  TrmA  to  far 
Immediately  then  she  ordered 
tiveness  to  be  filtered  togafai, 
never  suffer  ^be  odier  to  mt, 
her    remain   nndiscorered, 
lilted  to  Shame  at  the 
who  was  pleased  to  be  Ans 
eoold  not  escape;  andttis 
(vanidnnent,  and  paitlj  fior^ 
9onoasnes8  was  also  in 
Trouble,  and  had  her 
panion.    After  they 
Qtfai^,  by  die  judge's  ofder, 
piesenoe  to  wander  fior  ever  dnosi^ 
I^ovelty  stalking  befoie  dicai. 
^Tbe  cause  beingnoworer,! 
within  the  splendour  of  her  own  ^krr; 
ing  the  house  it  had  brightened,  ttesorndsmc 
pfq)er  to  Ae  i^ace  be^m  to  be  as  load  ind  fsi 
as  when  we  entered;  and  there  beiig  a^  haiget  a 
dear  distinguished  appearance  of  anj  ob^eeas  lifK^ 
sented  to  me,  I  returned  from  the  eicinuL  1  iuii 
joade  in  fancy.' 
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ne  forte  pudori 


Sit  tibi  Musa  Jyrae  solers,  et  cantor  ApoUo. 

Hob.  Ars  Poet  ▼.  406. 

Blosh  noit  to  patronize  the  Muse's  skill. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  observers,  that 
poets  are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  beyond  the 
usual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  accident 
or  excess,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  merry 
old  age,  was  choked  with  a  grape-stone.  The 
same  redundancy  of  spirits  that  produces  the  poeti- 
cal flame,  keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  adminis- 
ters uncommon  fuel  to  life.  I  question  not  but  se- 
veral instances  will  occur  to  my  reader's  memory, 
from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  shall  only 
take  notice  of  two  who  have  excelled  in  lyrics ;  the 
one  an  ancient,  and  the  other  a  modern.  The  first 
gained  an  immortal  reputation  by  celebrating  several 
jockeys  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  last  has  signal- 
ized himself  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  Ode  that 
begins  with — *  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket, 
to  horse.'  My  reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that 
the  two  poets  I  have  mentioned,  are  Pindar  and  Mr. 
D'Urfey.  The  former  of  these  is  long  since  laid  in 
his  urn,  after  having,  many  years  togetiier,  endeared 
himself  to  all  Greece  by  his  tuneful  compositions. 
Our  countryman  is  still  living,  and  in  a  blooming 
old  age,  that  still  promises  many  musical  produc- 
tions ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  British  swan 
will  sing  to  the  last.  The  best  judges  who  have 
perused  his  last  song  on  The  Moderate  Mail,  do 
not  discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it  de- 
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lerves  a  place  amongst  the  finest  of  those  works  with 
which  he  obliged  the  world  in  his  more  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  subject  by  a  visit  which  I  lately 
received  from  my  good  old  friend  and  contemporary. 
As  we  both  flourished  together  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  we  diverted  ourselves  with  the  re- 
montauice  of  several  particulars  that  passed  in  the 
world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  were 
bom,  and  could  not  but  smile  to  think  how  insensi* 
bly  we  were  grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old 
gentlemen.  Tom  observed  to  me,  that  after  having 
written  more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times 
as  many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men, 
who,  of  late  years,  had  furnished  him  with  the  ac- 
commodations of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be 
paid  with  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  my  old 
mend,  I  inunediately  sent  for  the  three  directors  of 
the  playhouse,  and  desired  them  that  they  would  in 
their  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a  man,  who,  in  Shak- 
speare's  phrase,  had  often  filled  their  mouths,  I 
mean  witn  pleasantry,  and  popular  conceits.  They 
very  generously  listened  to  my  proposal,  and  agreed 
to  act  the  Plotting  Sisters  (a  very  taking  play  of  my 
old  friend's  composing),  on  the  15th  of  the  next 
month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  D'Urfey  will 
be  imperfect,  if  after  having  engaged  the  players  in 
his  favour,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to  come  into  it. 
I  must  therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all  the 
young  ladies,  my  disciples,  the  case  of  my  old  friend, 
who  has  often  made  tiieir  grandmothers  merry,  and 
whose  sonnets  have  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a 
present  toast,  when  she  lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  on  my  Lady  Lizard  to  be 
at  the  house  in  one  of  the  front  boxes,  and  design, 
if  I  am  in  town,  to  lead  her  in  myself  at  the  head  of 
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her  daughters.  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking .  of 
has  laid  bbligations  on  so  many  of  his  countrjrmen; 
that  I  hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  retuni  to 
the  good  service  of  a  veteran  poet. 

I  myself  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  lean- 
ing on  Tom  D'Urfey's  shoulder  more  than  once,  and 
humming  over  a  song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that 
monarch  was  not  a  little  supported  by  *  Joy  to  great 
Ceesar,*  which  gave  the  whigs  such  a  blow  as  they 
were  not  able  to  recover  that  wliole  reign.  My 
friend  afterward  attacked  popery  with  the  same 
success,  having  exposed  Beltarmine  and  Porto-Cai> 
rero  more  than  once  in  short  satirical  compositions^ 
which  have  been  in  everybody's  mouth.  He  has 
made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonatas  for  promoting 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Pope^s  music  against  himself.  In  short, 
he  has  obliged  the  court  with  political  sonnets,  the 
country  wiUi  tlialogues  and  pastorals,  the  city  mA 
descriptions  of  a  lord-mayor  s  feast,  not  to  mention 
his  little  ode  upon  Stod-Ball,  vnth  many  other  of 
the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make 
their  appearance  together,  they  would  be  sufEcient  to 
fill  the  playhouse.  Pretty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Gillian 
of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and 
Johnny,  with  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Musical  Miscellanies,  entitled.  Pills  to  purge  Melsm- 
choly,  wotild  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manfter  of  the  old  lyrics, 
accompanies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has 
been  the  delight  of  the  most  polite  companies  and 
conversations,  from  the  beginning  of  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  to  our  present  times.  Many  an 
honest  gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  coun- 
^^9  by  pretending  to  have  been  in  conq>any  with  Tom 
D'Urfey. 
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I  uiglit  here  mention  several  other  merits  m  my 
fiiend ;  as  his  enriching  our  language  with  a  mnlti- 
tade  of  rhymes,  and  bnnging  words  together,  that 
without  his  good  offices,  would  never  have  been  ac- 
qoafaited  widi  <^ne  another,  so  long  as  it  had  been  a 
toi^e.  But  I  must  not  omit  that  my  old  friend  an- 
gles Ibr  a  trout,  the  best  of  any  man  in  England. 
May-flies  come  in  late  this  season,  or  I  myself  should 
before  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his  hookmg. 

After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that  I  might 

Son  this  subject,  I  question  not  but  that  the  world 
think  that  mv  old  friend  ought  not  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  singing-bird,  but 
enjoy  all  that  pindaric  liberty  which  is  suitable  to  a 
man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry, 
and  I  hope  they  will  make  him  easy,  so  long  as  he 
stays  among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  diverting 
companion,  or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  and  good- 
natured-man.  g::^ 
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Intpicefe,  tanqnani  in  speculam  in  vitas  ommani 
Jobeo,  atqne  ex  aliis  sumere  exeroplam  sibi. 

Teb.  Adelph.  act*  iii.  sc.  3. 

My  advice  to  him  h,  to  consult  the  lives  of  other  men  as  he 
would  a  looking-glass,  and  from  thence  fetch  examples  for 
his  own  imitati(m. 

The  paper  of  to-day  shall  consist  of  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Sir  Harry  Lizard,  which,  with  my  answer,  may 
be  worth  the  perusal  of  young  men  of  estates,  and 
young  women  without  fortunes.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  in  our  first  vigorous  years  we  lay  down 
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some  law  to  ourselves  for  the  conduct  of  future  life, 
which  may  at  least  prevent  essential  misfortunes.  The 
cutting  cares  which  attend  such  an  affection  as  that 
against  which  I  forewarn  my  friend  Sir  Harry,  are 
very  well  known  to  all  who  are  called  the  men  of  plea- 
sure ;  but  when  they  have  opposed  their  satisfaction 
to  their  anxieties  in  an  impartial  examination,  they 
will  find  their  hfe  not  only  a,  dream,  but  a  troublea 
and  vexatious  one. 

'  DEAR  OLD  MAN. 

'  I  believe  you  are  very  much  surprised,  that  in  the 
several  letters  I  have  written  to  you,  since  the  receipt 
of  that  wherein  you  recommend  a  young  lady  for  a 
wife  to  your  humble  servant,  I  have  not  made  the  least 
mention  of  that  matter.  It  happens  at  this  time  that 
I  am  not  much  inclined  to  marry;  there  are  very  many 
matches  in  our  country,  wherein  the  parties  live  so  in- 
sipidly, or  so  vexatiously,  that  I  am  afraid  to  venture, 
from  their  example.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  good 
Nestor,  I  am  informed  your  fine  young  woman  is  soon 
to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere.  As  to  the  young  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  in  your  great  town,  I  do  not  know 
one  whom  I  could  thmk  of  as  a  wife,  who  is  not  either 
prepossessed  with  some  inclination  for  some  other 
man,  or  affects  pleasures  and  entertainments,  which 
she  prefers  to  Uie  conversation  of  any  man  living. 
Women  of  this  kind  are  the  most  frequently  met  wi&i 
of  any  sort  whatever ;  I  mean  they  are  the  most  fre- 
quent among  people  of  condition;  that  is  to  say,  such 
are  easily  to  be  had  as  would  sit  at  the  head  of  your 
estate  and  table,  lie-in  by  you  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
visits  in  pomp  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  enjoy  the 
like  gratifications  from  the  support  of  your  fortune ; 
but  you  yourself  would  signify  no  more  to  one  of  them, 
than  a  name  in  trust  in  a  settlement  which  conveys 
land  and  goods,  but  has  no  right  for  its  own  use.  A 
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woman  of  this  turn  can  no  more  make  a  wife,  tibanao 
ambitioiis  man  can  be  a  firiend ;  they  both  sacrifioe  all 
tbe  troe  tastes  of  being,  and  motives  oi  life,  for  the 
ostentation,  the  noise,  and  the  appearance  of  it.  Their 
liearts  are  turned  to  unnatond  objects,  and  as  die  men 
of  design  can  carry  them  on  with  an  exclusion  of  their 
daily  companions,  so  women  of  this  kind  of  gaiety, 
can  live  at  bed  and  board  with  a  man,  withoat  any 
affection  to  his  person.  As  to  any  woman  that  yoo 
examine  hereafter  for  my  sake,  if  yon  can  possibly, 
find  means  to  converse  with  her  at  some  coontxy 
seat.  If  she  has  no  relish  for  rural  views,  but  is  un- 
delighted  with  streams,  fields,  and  groves,  I  desire  to 
hear  no  more  of  her ;  she  has  departed  from  natnre, 
and  is  irrecoverably  engaged  in  vanity. 

I  have  ever  been  curious  to  observe  the  arrogance 
of  a  town-lady  when  she  first  comes  down  to  her  hus- 
band's seat,  and,  beholding  her  country  neighbours, 
wants  somebody  to  laugh  with  her,  at  the  frightful 
thiogs,  to  whom  she  herself  is  equally  ridiculous. 
The  pretty  pitty-pat  step,  the  playing  head,  and  the 
fall-back  m  the  courtesy,  she  does  not  imagme,  make 
her  as  unconversable,  and  inaccessible  to  om-  plain 
people,  as  the  loud  voice,  and  ungainly  stride,  render 
one  of  our  huntresses  to  her.  In  a  word,  dear  Nes- 
tor, I  beg  you  to  suspend  all  inquiries  towards  my 
matrimony  until  you  hear  farther  firom. 

Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 
Hakry  Lizard/ 

A  certain  loose  tarn  in  this  letter,  mixed  indeed 
with  some  real  exceptions  to  the  too  frequent  silly 
choice  made  by  country  gentlemen,  has  given  me  no 
small  anxiety :  and  I  have  sent  Sir  Harry  an  account 
0^  my  suspicions  as  follows : 
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'To  SiE  Haret  Lizard. 
'SIR, 

Your  letter  I  have  read  over  two  or  three  times, 
and  must  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  tell  you,  it  has  ia 
it  something  which  betrays  you  have  lost  that  simpli- 
city of  heart  with  relation  to  love,  which  I  promised 
myself  would  crown  your  days  with  happiness  and 
honour.  The  alteration  of  your  mind  towards  mar- 
riage is  not  represented  as  flowing  from  discretion 
and  wariness  in  the  choice,  but  a  disinclination  to  that 
state  in  general;  you  seem  secretly  to  propose  to 
yourself  (for  I  will  think  no  otherwise  of  a  man  of 
your  age  and  temper)  all  its  satisfactions  out  of  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  care  and  inconveniences  that  attend 
those  who  enter  into  it,  I  will  not  urge  at  this  time 
the  greatest  consideration  of  all,  to  wit,  regard  of  in- 
nocence ;  but  having,  I  think,  in  my  eye,  what  you 
aim  at,  I  must,  as  I  am  your  friend,  acquaint  you, 
that  you  are  going  into  a  wilderness  of  cares  and 
distractions,  from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
tricate yourself,  while  the  compunctions  of  honour 
and  pity  are  yet  alive  in  you. 

*  Without  naming  names,  I  have  long  suspected  your 
designs  upon  a  young  gentlewoman  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood; but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  faithful  friend,  that  to  enter  into  a 
criminal  commerce  with  a  woman  of  merit,  whom  you 
find  innocent,  is  of  all  the  follies  in  this  life  the  most 
fruitful  of  sorrow.  You  must  make  your  approaches 
to  her  with  the  benevolence  and  language  of  a  good 
angel,  in  order  to  bring  upon  her  pollution  and  shame, 
which  is  the  work  of  a  demon.  The  fashion  of  the 
world,  the  warmth  of  youth,  and  the  affluence  of  for- 
tune, may,  perhaps,  make  you  look  upon  me,  in  this 
talk,  like  a  poor  well-meaning  old  man,  who  is  past 
those  ardencies  in  which  you  at  present  triumph;  but 
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belieye  me,  Sir,  if  you  succeed  in  what  I  fecu*  you  de-> 
lign,  you  will  find  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  and  inno-> 
cence  so  strong  an  obligation  upon  you,  that  your 
whole  life  will  pass  away  in  the  worst  condition  una- 
ginable,  that  of  doubt  and  irresolution ;  you  will  ever 
be  designing  to  leave  her,  and  never  do  it ;  or  else 
leave  her  for  another,  with  a  constant  longing  after 
her.  He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  does  not  reserve 
the  most  pure  and  kind  anections  of  his  heart  for  his 
marriage-bed ;  he  will  otherwise  be  reduced  to  this 
melancholy  circumstance,  that  he  gave  his  mistress 
^t  kind  of  afiection  which  was  proper  for  his  wife, 
and  has  not  for  his  wife  either  that,  or  the  usual  incli- 
nation which  men  bestow  upon  their  mistresses.  After 
such  an  affair  as  this,  you  are  a  very  lucky  man  if  you 
£nd  a  prudential  marriage  is  only  insipid,  and  not 
actually  miserable ;  a  woman  of  as  ancient  a  family 
as  your  own,  may  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lizards, 
murmur  in  your  bed,  growl  at  your  table,  rate  your 
servants,  and  insult  yourself,  while  you  bear  all  this 
with  this  unhappy  reflection  at  the  bottom  of  your 

heart,  "  This  is  all  for  the  injured "  The  heart  is 

ungovernable  enough,  without  being  biassed  by  pre- 
possessions. How  emphatically  unhappy  therefore  is 
he,  who  besides  the  natural  vagrancy  of  afiection,  has 
a  passion  to  one  particular  object,  in  which  he  sees 
luything  but  what  is  lovely,  except  what  proceeds  from 
his  own  guilt  against  it !  I  speak  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  as  one  who  tenderly  regards  your  welfare,  and 
beg  of  you  to  avoid  this  great  error,  which  has  ren- 
dered so  many  agreeable  men  unhappy  before  you. 
When  a  man  is  engaged  among  the  dissolute,  gay, 
and  artful  of  the  fair  sex,  a  knowledge  of  their  man- 
ners-and  designs,  their  favours  unendeared  by  truth, 
their  feigned  sorrows  and  gross  flatteries,  must  in 
time  rescue  a  reasonable  man  from  the  enchantment ; 
but  in  a  case  wherein  you  have  none  but  yourself  to 
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accuse,  you  will  find  the  best  part  of  a  generous 
mind  torn  away  with  her,  whenever  you  take  your 
leave  of  an  injured,  deserving  woman.  Come  to 
town^  fly  from  Olinda,  to 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Nestor  Ironside/ 


No  69.    SATURDAY,  MAY  30, 1713. 


Jupiter  est  quodcanque  vides—        Lucan. 
Where'er  you  turn  your  eyes,  'tis  God  you  see. 

I  HAD  this  morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind  present 
sent  me  of  a  translated  work  of  a  most  excellent 
foreign  writer,  who  makes  a  very  considerable  figure 
in  the  learned  and  Christian  world.  It  is  entitled, 
A  Demonstration  of  the  Existence,  Wisdom,  and 
Omnipotence  of  God,  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  particularly  of  man,  and  fitted  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  author  of 
Telemachus,  and  translated  from  the  French  by  the 
same  hand  that  Englished  that  excellent  piece. 
This  great  author,  in  the  writings  which  he  has  be- 
fore produced,  has  manifested  a  heart  full  of  virtuous 
sentiments,  great  benevolence  to  mankind,  as  well 
as  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety  towards  his  Creator. 
His  talents  and  parts  are  a  very  great  good  to  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  behold  the  polite 
arts  subservient  to  religion,  and  recommending  it 
from  its  natural  beauty.  Looking  over  the  letters 
of  my  correspondents,  I  find  one  which  celebrates 
this  treatise,  and  recommends  it  to  my  readers. 

*To  THE  Guardian. 
»SIR, 

'  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read,  in  the  writmgs  of 
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one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend  of  jooii,  a  9ajm^ 
which  struck  me  very  much,  and,  as  I  remeaber,  it 
was  to  this  purpose :  ^  The  existence  of  a  God  b  so 
far  from  being  a  thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  ikat 
I  think  it  is  the  only  thing  of  whidi  we  are  cotain." 
This  is  a  sprightly  and  just  expressioo ;  howerer,  I 
dare  say,  you  will  not  be  disjdeased  that  I  pat  joa 
in  mind  of  saying  something  on  the  DemonstntiGo 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cambray.    A  man  ci  hb  talents 
views  all  things  in  a  light  different  fiom  that  mwhidi 
ordinary  men  see  them,  and  the  derout 
of  his  soul  tarns  all  those  talents  to  the 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  good  life.     His  stile  clothes 
philosophy  in  a  dress  ahnost  poetic ;  and  his  readcxs 
enjoy  in  full  perfection  the  advantage,  while  diey  are 
reading  him,  of  being  what  he  is.    The  pleasiiig  re- 
presentation of  the  animal  powers  in  the  begimung 
of  his  work,  and  his  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
man  with  the  addition  of  reason,  in  the  subsequent 
discourse,  impresses  upon  the  mind  a  strong  ntis- 
faction  in  itself,  and  gratitude  towards  him  who  be- 
stowed that  superiority  over  the  brute  world.  These 
thoughts  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  author  himself, 
that  he  has  ended  his  discourse  with  a  prayer.  This 
adoration  has  a  sublimity  in  it  befitting  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  emotions  of  his  heart  flow  from  wisdom 
and  knowledge.     I  thought  it  would  be  proper  for 
a  Saturday's  paper,  and  have  translated  it  to  make 
you  a  present  of  it.    I  have  not,  as  the  translator 
was  obliged  to  do,  confined  myself  to  an  exact  ver- 
sion from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  it,  by  taking  the  hberty  to  render 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  I  should  have  uttered 
them  if  &ey  had  been  my  own.  It  has  been  obsenred, 
that  the  private  letters  of  great  men  are  the  best 
pictures  of  their  souls ;  but  certainly  their  private 
devotions  would  be  still  more  instructive,  and  1  know 
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not  why  they  should  not  be  as  curious  and  en-' 
tertaining. 

*  If  you  insert  this  prayer,  I  know  not  but  I  may 
send  you,  for  another  occasion,  one  used  by  a  very 
great  wit  of  the  last  age,  which  has  allusions  to  the 
errors  of  a  very  wild  life ;  and  I  believe  you  would 
think  it  written  with  an  uncommon  spirit.  The  per- 
son whom  I  mean  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  the 
publication  of  this  prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps, 
some  kind  of  antidote  against  the  infection  in  his 
other  writings.  But  this  supplication  of  the  bishop 
has  in  it  a  more  happy  and  untroubled  spirit ;  it  is 
(if  that  is  not  saying  something  too  fond)  the  worship 
of  an  angel  concerned  for  those  who  had  fallen,  but 
himself  still  in  the  state  of  glory  and  innocence.  The 
book  ends  with  an  act  of  devotion,  to  this  effect : 

"  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  number  of  mankind  do 
not  discover  thee  in  that  glorious  show  of  nature 
which  thou  hast  placed  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not  be- 
cause thou  art  far  from  every*  one  of  us.  Thou  art 
present  to  us  more  than  any  object  which  we  touch 
with  our  hands ;  but  our  senses,  and  the  passions 
which  they  produce  in  us,  turn  our  attention  from 
thee.  Thy  light  shines  in  the  midst  of  darkness^ 
but  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  Thou,  0> 
Lord,  dost  every  way  display  thyself.  Thou  shinest 
in  all  thy  works,  but  art  not  regarded  by  heedless 
and  unthinking  man.  The  whole  creation  talks  aloud 
of  thee,  and  echoes  with  the  repetitions  of  thy  holy 
name.  But  such  is  our  insensibility,  that  we  are 
deaf  to  the  great  and  universal  voice  of  nature. 
Thou  art  every  where  about  us,  and  within  us ;  but 
we  wander  from  ourselves,  become  strangers  to  our 
own  souls,  and  do  not  apprehend  thy  presence.  O 
thou,  who  art  the  eternal  founteun  of  light  and 
beauty,  who  art  the  ancient  of  days,  without  begin- 

*  Any. 
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omg  and  without  end ;  O  thou,  who  art  the  life  of 
all  that  truly  live,  those  can  never  fail  to  find  thee» 
who  seek  for  thee  within  themselves.  But,  alas! 
the  very  gifts  which  thou  bestowest  upon  us  do  so 
employ  our  thoughts,  that  they  hinder  us  from  per- 
ceiviDg  the  hand  which  conveys  them  to  us.  We 
live  by  thee,  and  yet  we  live  without  thinking  on 
thee ;  but,  O  Lord,  what  is  life  in  the  ignorance  of 
thee !  A  dead  unactive  piece  of  matter ;  a  flower  that 
withers;  a  river  that  glides  away;  a  palace  that 
liastens  to  its  ruin  ;  a  picture  made  up  of  fading  co- 
lours ;  a  mass  of  shining  ore ;  strike  our  imagina- 
fons,  and  make  us  sensible  of  their  existence :  we 
leg^ard  them  as  objects  capable  of  giving  us  plea- 
sure, not  considering  that  thou  conveyest,  through 
them,  Q^  the  pleasure  which  we  imagine  they  ^ve  us. 
Such  vain  empty  objects,  that  are  only  the  shadows 
of  bdng,  are  proportioned  to  our  low  and  grovelling 
thoughts.  That  beauty  which  thou  hast  poured  out 
on  thj  creation,  is  as  a  veil  which  hides  thee  from 
pur  eye9-  As  thou  art  a  being  too  pure  and  exalted 
to  pass  through  our  senses,  thou  art  not  regarded 
by  men,  who  have  debased  their  nature,  and  have 
made  themselves  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  So 
infattuated  are  they,  that  notwithstanding  they  know 
what  is  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  have  neither  sound, 
nor  colour,  nor  smell,  nor  taste,  nor  figure,  nor  any 
other  sensible  quality,  they  can  doubt  of  thy  exist- 
ence, because  thou  art  not  apprehended  by  the 
grosser  organs  of  sense.  Wretches  that  we  are ! 
we  consider  shadows  as  realities,  and  truth  as  a 
phantom.  That  which  is  nothing,  is  all  to  us ;  and 
that  which  is  all,  appears  to  us  nothing.  What  do 
we  see  in  all  nature  but  thee,  O  my  God!  Thou, 
and  only  thou,  appearest  in  every  thing.  When  I 
consider  thee,  O  Lord,  I  am  swallowed  up,  and 
lost  in  contemplation  of  thee.    Every  thing  besides 
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thee;  even  my  own  existence  vanishes  and  disap- 
pears in  the  contemplation  of  thee.  I  am  lost  to 
myself,  and  fall  into  nothing,  when  I  think  on  thee. 
The  man  who  does  not  see  thee,  has  beheld  nothing; 
he  who  does  not  taste  thee,  has  a  relish  of  nothing* 
His  being  is  vain,  and  his  life  but  a  dream.  Set  up 
thyself,  O  Lord,  set  up  thyself,  that  we  may  be- 
hold thee.  As  wax  consumes  before  the  6re,  and  as 
the  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  let  thine  enemies  vanish 
out  of  thy  presence.  How  unhappy  is  that  soul  who, 
without  the  sense  of  thee,  has  no  God,  no  hope,  no 
comfort  to  support  him !  But  how  happy  the  man 
who  searches,  sighs,  and  thirsts  after  thee)  But 
he  only  is  fully  happy,  on  whom  thou  liftest  up  the 
li^ht  of  thy  countenance,  whose  tears  thou  hast 
wiped  away,  and  who  enjoys  in  thy  loving-kind^ 
ness  the  completion  of  all  his  desires.  How  long, 
how  long,.0  Lord,  shall  I  wait  for  that  day  when  T 
shall  possess,  in  thy  presence,  fulness  of  joy  and 
pleasures  for  evermore  ?  O  my  God,  in  this  pleas- 
ing hope,  my  bones  rejoice  and  cry  out.  Who  is  like 
unto  thee !  My  heart  melts  away,  and  my  soul 
faints  within  me  when  I  look  up  to  thee,  who  art 
the  God  of  my  life,  and  my  portion  to  all  eternity."  * 
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Of  thoughts  enlarged,  and  more  exalted  mind. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  solitaiy  walk  in 
St.  Paul's,  I  indulged  my  thoughts  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  certain  analogy  between  that  fabric  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  largest  sense.     The  divine  order 
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and  economy  of  the  one,  seemed  to  be  emblemati- 
cally set  forth  by  the  just,  plain,  and  majestic  arclii- 
tectnre  of  the  omer.  And  as  the  one  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  parts  united  in  the  same  regular  de- 
sign, accoroing  to  the  truest  art,  and  most  exact 
proportion,  so  the  other  contains  a  decent  subordi- 
nation of  members,  various  sacred  institutions,  sub* 
lime  doctrines,  and  solid  precepts  of  morality  digested 
into  the  same  design,  and  with  an  admirable  concur- 
rence tending  to  one  view,  the  happiness  and  exal- 
tation of  human  nature. 

In  the  midst  of  my  contemplation,  I  beheld  a  fly 
upon  one  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  straightway  came 
mto  my  head,  that  this  same  fly  was  a  freethinker. 
For  it  required  some  comprehension  in  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  to  take  in  at  one  view  the  various 
parts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  observe  their  sym- 
metry and  design.  But  to  the  fly,  whose  prospect 
was  confined  to  a  little  part  of  one  of  the  atones  of 
a  single  pillar,  the  joint  beauty  of  the  whole,  or  the 
distinct  use  of  its  parts,  were  inconspicuous,  and  no- 
thing coidd  appear  but  small  inequaJities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  hewn  stone,  which  in  the  view  of  that  in. 
sect  seemed  so  many  deformed  rocks  and  precipices. 

The  thoughts  of  a  freethinker  are  employed  on 
certain  minute  particularities  of  religion,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  single  text,  or  the  unaccountableness  of 
some  step  of  Providence  or  point  of  doctrine  to  his 
narrow  faculties,  without  comprehending  the  scope 
and  design  of  Christianity,  the  perfection  to  which  it 
raiseth  human  nature,  the  light  it  hath  shed  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  close  connexion  it  hath  as  well 
with  the  good  of  public  societies,  as  with  that  of  par- 
ticular persons. 

This  raised  in  me  some  reflections  on  that  frame 
or  disposition  which  is  called  largeness  of  mind,  its 
necessity  towards  forming  a  true  judgment  of  things, 
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and,  where  the  soul  is  not  incurably  stinted  hy  na- 
ture, what  are  the  likeliest  methods  to  give  it  en- 
largement. 

It  is  evident  that  philosopliy  doth  open  and  en- 
large the  mind,  by  the  general  views  to  which  men 
are  habituated  in  that  study,  and  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  more  numerous  and  distinct  objects,  tnan 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  mankind  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  phi- 
losophers judge  of  most  things  very  differently  from 
the  vulgar.  Some  instances  of  this  may  be  seeii 
in  the  Thepetetus  of  Plato,  where  Socrates  makes 
the  following  remarks,  among  others  of  the  like 
nature. 

*  When  a  philosopher  hears  ten  thousand  acres 
mentioned  as  a  great  estate,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an 
inconsiderable  spot,  having  been  used  to  contemplate 
the  whole  globe  of  earth.  Or  when  he  beholds  a 
man  elated  with  the  nobility  of  his  race,  because  he 
can  reckon  a  series  of  seven  rich  ancestors ;  the  phi- 
losopher thinks  him  a  stupid  ignorant  fellow,  whose 
mind  cannot  reach  to  a  general  view  of  human  na- 
ture, which  would  shew  him  that  we  have  all  innu- 
merable ancestors,  among  whom  are  crowds  of  rich 
and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians.' 
Thus  far  Socrates,  who  was  accounted  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  the  heathens,  for  notions  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  Christianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  philosophy,  or  spe- 
culative know^dge,  are  useful  in  that  respect,  astro- 
nomy is  peculiarly  adapted  to  remedy  a  litde  and 
narrow  spirit.  In  that  science  there  are  good  rea- 
sons assigned  to  prove  the  sun  a  hundred  thousand 
times  bigger  than  our  earth,  and  the  distance  of  the 
stars  so  prodigious,  that  a  cannon-bullet,  continuing 
in  its  ordinary  rapid  motion,  would  not  arrive  from 
hence  at  the  nearest  of  them  in  the  space  of  a 
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hondred  and  fifty  thousand  years.  Those  ideas 
vtfnderfblly  dilate  and  expand  the  mind.  There  is 
lOfDething  in  the  immensity  of  this  distance  that 
shocks  and  overwbehns  the  imagination;  it  is  too 
big  for  the  grasp  of  a  human  intellect :  estates^  pro- 
vinceSy  and  kingdoms,  vanish  at  its  presence.  It 
were  to  be  wished  a  certain  prince*,  who  hath  encou- 
nged  the  study  of  it  in  his  subjects,  had  been  him- 
idtf  a  proficient  in  astronomy.  This  might  have 
diewed  him  how  mean  an  ambition  that  was,  which 
terminated  m  a  small  part  of  what  is  itself  but  a 
pointy  in  respect  to  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
nes  within  our  view. 

But  the  Christian  religion  ennoblcth  and  enlargeth 
the  mind  beyond  any  other  profession  or  science 
whatsoever.  Upon  that  scheme,  while  the  earth, 
and  the  transient  enjo3rments  of  this  life,  shrink  into 
the  narrowest  dimensions,  and  are  accounted  as 
*  the  dust  of  a  balance,  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  yea, 
less  than  nothing,'  the  intellectual  world  opens  wider 
to  oar  view,  l^e  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  na- 
tore  and  excellence  of  virtue,  the  dignity  of  the  ba- 
nian soul,  are  displayed  in  the  largest  characters. 
The  mind  of  man  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  different 
nature  of  its  objects;  it  is  contracted  and  debased  by 
being  conversant  in  little  and  low  things,  and  feels  a 
proportionable  enlargement  arising  from  the  contem. 
plation  of  these  great  and  sublime  ideas. 

The  greatness  of  things  is  comparative ;  and  this 
does  not  only  hold,  in  respect  of  extension,  but  like- 
wise in  respect  of  dignity,  duration,  and  all  kinds  of 
perfection.  Astronomy  opens  the  mind,  and  alters 
our  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  ex- 
tended beings ;  but  Christianity  produceth  a  univer- 
sal greatness  of  soul.     Philosophy  increaseth  our 

•  Uwis  XT  V. 
XVII.  I 
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views  in  every  respect,  but  Christianity  extends  them 
to  a  degree  beyond  the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  of  blessed  spirits,  differing  in  glory  and  per- 
fection !  How  little  must  the  amusements  of  sense, 
and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  mortal  men,  seem  to 
one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit,  as  the  assi- 
milation of  himself  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  proper 
employment  of  every  Christian ! 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from  habituat- 
ing the  mind  to  the  comprehensive  views  of  religion 
must  not  be  thought  wholly  to  regard  the  understand- 
ing. Nothing  is  of  greater  force  to  subdue  the  inor- 
dinate motions  of  the  heart,  and  to  regulate  the  will* 
Whether  a  man  be  actuated  by  his  passions,  or  his 
reason,  these  are  first  wrought  upon  by  some  object, 
which  stirs  the  soul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent 
dimensions.  Hence  irreligious  men,  whose  short 
prospects  are  filled  with  earth,  and  sense,  and  mor- 
tal life,  are  invited,  by  these  mean  ideas,  to  actions 
proportionably  little  and  low.  But  a  mind,  whose 
views  are  enlightened  and  extended  by  religion,  is 
animated  to  nobler  pursuits  by  more  sublime  and 
remote  objects. 

There  is  not  any  instance  of  weakness  in  the  free- 
thinkers that  raises  my  indignation  more,  than  their 
pretending  to  ridicule  Christians,  as  men  of  narrow 
understandings,  and  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
world  for  persons  of  superior  sense,  and  more,  en- 
larged views.  But  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man 
to  judge  which  hath  the  nobler  sentiments,  which 
the  gieater  views ;  he  whose  notions  ajre  stinted  to  a 
few  miserable  inlets  of  sense,  or  be  whose  senti- 
ments are  raised  above  the  common  taste,  by  the 
anticipation  of  those  delights  which  will  satiate  the 
soul,  when  the  whole  capacity  of  her  nature  is 
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blanched  oat  into  new  faculties?  He  who  looks  for 
nothing  beyond  this  short  span  of  duration,  or  he 
whose  aims  are  co-extended  with  the  endless  length 
of  eternity  ?  He  who  derives  his  spirit  from  the 
ekments,  or  he  who  thinks  it  was  inspired  by  the 
Almighty? 
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Quale  porteDtom  neque  militaris 
Dannia  in  latb  alit  escuIcUs  ; 
Nee  JdImb  tellas  gaierat,  leonom 

Arida  natriz.— ~        Hob.  1  Od.  zzii.  13. 

No  beast,  of  more  portentous  size. 

In  the  Hefdnian  forest  lies ; 

Nor  fiercer  in  Namidia  bred. 

With  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led. — ^Roscommon. 

I  QUESTIOK  not  but  my  country  customers  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  me  complain  Uiat  this  town  is,  of 
late  years,  very  much  infested  with  lions :  and  will, 
perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  strange  piece  of  news  when 
I  assure  them  tiiat  there  are  many  of  these  beasts  of 
prey,  who  walk  our  streets  in  broad  day-light,  beat- 
ing about  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and 
sedking  whom  they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint  my  ru- 
ral reader  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give  the 
name  of  a  lion  to  any  one  who  is  a  great  man's  spy. 
And  whereas  I  cannot  discharge  my  office  of  Guar- 
dian, without  setting  a  mark  on  such  a  noxious  ani- 
mal, and  cautioning  my  wards  against  him,  I  design 
&b  whole  paper  as  an  essay  upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the 
reason  of  this  appellation,  but  after  many  disquisi- 
tions and  conjectures  on  so  obscure  a  subject,  I  find 
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there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more  satisfactory  th: 
the  rest.  In  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has  be 
always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are  near  t 
doge's  palace  several  large  figures  of  lions  curious 
wrought  in  marble,  with  mouths  gaping  in  a  mc 
enormous  manner.  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  gi 
the  state  any  private  intelligence  of  what  passes 
the  city,  put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of  one 
these  lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of  such  p: 
vate  informations  as  any  way  regard  the  interest 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  means  all  t 
secrets  of  state  come  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  T 
informer  is  concealed ;  it  is  the  lion  that  tells  eve 
thing.  In  short  there  is  not  a  mismanagement 
office,  or  a  murmur  in  conversation,  whidh  the  11 
does  not  acquaint  the  government  with.  For  tl 
reason,  say  the  learned,  a  spy  is  very  properly  d 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  lion. 

I  must  confess  this  etymology  is  plausible  enoug 
and  I  did  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  it,  until  abc 
a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little  manuscri 
which  sets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
the  reigh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  my  author,  t 
renowned  Walsingham  had  many  spies  in  his  servic 
from  whom  the  government  received  great  adva 
tage.  The  most  eminent  among  them  was  the  state 
man's  barber,  whose  surname  was  Lion.  This  f< 
low  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  the  s 
crets  of  his  customers,  as  they  were  under  his  banc 
He  would  rub  and  lather  a  man's  head,  until  he  hi 
got  out  everf  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a  certs 
snap  in  his  fingers  and  a  volubility  in  his  tongv 
that  would  engage  a  man  to  talk  with  him  wheth 
he  would  or  no.  By  this  means  he  became  an  ine 
hau^tible  fund  of  private  intelligence,  and  so  si 
nalized  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy,  that  from  I 
time  a  master  q)y  goes  under  the  name  of  a  lion. 
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Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  penetration,  and 
never  attempted  to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion  whom 
he  did  not  see  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he  was 
iahis  human  condition.  Indeed  the  speculative  men 
of  those  times  say  of  him,  that  he  would  now  and 
ihen  play  them  off,  and  expose  them  a  little  unmer- 
cifally ;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  only  good 
policy,  for  otherwise  they  might  set  up  for  men  again, 
when  they  thought  fit,  and  desert  his  service.     But, 
however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age  he  made 
use  of  these  animals,  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  true 
men,  and  always  exerted  the  highest  generosity  in 
ofiering  them  more,  without  asking  terms  of  them, 
and  doing  more  for  tiiem  out  of  mere  respect  for  their 
talents,  though  against  him,  than  they  could  expect 
from  any  other  minister  whom  they  had  served  never 
so  conspicuously.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  professed 
himself  his  opponent)  say  one  day  to  a  friend,  <  Pox 
take  thb  Walsingham,  he  baffles  everybody ;  he  won't 
so  much  as  let  a  man  hate  him  in  private.'    True 
it  is,  that  by4he  wanderings,  roarings,  andlurkings, 
rf  his  lions,  he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breath- 
ing, who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself;  he 
had  lions  rampant  whom  he  used  for  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  couchant  who  were  to  lie  down  for 
the  queen.    They  were  so  much  at  command,  that 
the  couchant  would  act  as  the  rampant,  and  the  ram- 
pant as  couchant,  without  being  the  least  out  of 
countenance,  and  all  this  within  four-and-twenty 
hours.     Walsingham  had  the  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world;  for,  by  the  force  of  his  power  and  intelligence, 
he  saw  men  as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  the 
world  thought  of  them.     All  this  was  principally 
brought  about  by  feeding  his  lions  well,  or  keeping 
them  hungry,  according  to  their  different  consti- 
tution^. 
Having  given  this  short  but  necessary  account  of 
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this  Statesman  and  his  barber,  who,  like  the  tailor  in 
Shakspeare^s  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  was  a  man  made 
as  other  men  are,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  nominal 
lion,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  this  strange 
species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Walsing- 
ham  was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our  statesmen  are 
said  to  have  encouraged  the  breed  among  us,  as 
very  well  knowing  that  a  lion  in  our  British  arms  is 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  government,  in  which  there  is  such 
a,  variety  of  factions  and  intrigues,  to  subsist  without 
this  necessary  animal. 

A  lion,  or  a  master-spy,  hath  several  jackalls  under 
him,  who  are  his  retailers  in  intelligence,  and  bring 
him  in  materials  for  his  report ;  his  chief  haunt  is  a 
coffee-house,  and  as  his  voice  is  exceeding  strong,  it 
aggravates  the  sound  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and  is  of 
a  fierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  secrets  which 
he  hunts  afler  with  more  delight,  than  those  that  cut 
off  heads,  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  or  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  person  who  becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets 
the  wind  of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man 
good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpose,  he  quits  the  chase  and 
^Is  into  a  more  agreeable  scent. 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking  after 
his  prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thou- 
sand sportful  motions  to  draw  it  within  his  reach,  and 
has  a  particular  way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the 
creature  whom  he  would  insnare ;  an  artifice  to  be 
met  with  in  no  beast  of  prey,  except  the  hyeena  and 
the  political  lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  newsmongers  without 
a  lion  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  never  misses  taking 
his  stand  within  ear-shot  of  one  of  those  little  ambi- 
tious men  who  set  up  for  orators  in  places  of  public 
resort.     If  there  is  a  whispering-hole,  or  any  public- 
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^iriled  corner  in  a  coffee-house,  yoa 
gedng  a  lion  couched  upon  his  doom  in 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  tbe 
e?eiy  loose  paper  that  nes  in  his  way.  He 
more  than  ordmary  attendTe  to  what  he 
he  listens  to  those  who  are  about  hiat.  He  takes 
op  the  PostHuan,  and  snufi  the  candle  thast  he  max 
hear  the  better  by  it.  I  hare  seen  aliaa  pore 
8  lungle  paragraph  in  an  old  Gaxette  Ibr  two ' 
together,  if  his  neigfaboais  hate 
while. 

Having  given  a  full  descr^ition  of  dds 
the  benefit  of  such  innocent  pefsoos  as  i 
his  walks,  I  shall  apply  a  inird  or  two  to  Ae 
himself,  whom  I  would  desire  to  consider  Aot  he  u 
a  creature  hated  both  by  Grod  and  man,aBd  ic^airA' 
ed  with  the  utmost  contempt  even  by  awck  aa  maikt 
use  of  lum.  Hangmen  and  execntiooen  aie  neecs- 
saiy  in  a  state,  and  so  may  the  animal  I  have  beea 
heire  mentioning;  but  how  deqiicable  is  the  wieidb 
diat  takes  on  hun  so  vile  an  employment !  Tbert  h 
scarce  a  being  that  would  not  sidfe'byacoaqparison 
with  him,  except  that  being  only  who  acts  die  same 
kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the  ten^rter  and  aocaser  of 
mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has,  widnn  five  wedu  last  past, 
muzzled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed  cne.  On 
Monday  next  the  skm  of  the  dead  one  will  be  ~ 
up  in  terrorem  at  Button's  cc^ee-house,  over 
Tom's,  in  Covent-garden.  CJ' 
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In  Titiuni  libertaa  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi  Hor.  An  Poet  y.  282* 

Its  liberty  was  tam'd  to  rage ; 

Socb  rage  as  civU  power  was  forc'd  to  tame* — Creech* 

Oxford  is  a  place  which  I  am  more  inquisitive 
about  than  even  that  of  my  nativity ;  and  when  I 
have  an  account  of  any  sprightly  sayings  or  rising 
genius  from  thence,  it  brings  my  own  youthful  ds^ys 
into  my  mind^  and  throws  me  forty  years  back  into 
life.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  thought  my- 
self a  little  neglected  of  late  by  Jack  Lizard,  from 
whom  I  usGtd  to  hear  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
last  post  brought  me  his  excuse,  which  is,  that  he 
hath  been  wholly  taken  up  in  preparing  some  exer- 
cises for  the  theatre.  He  tells  m^,  likewise,  that 
the  talk  there  is  about  a  public  act,  and  that  the 
gay  part  of  the  university  have  great  expectation  of 
a  Terrse-filius,  who  is  to  lash  and  sting  all  the  world 
in  a  satirical  speech.  Against  the  great  licence  which 
hath  heretofore  been  taken  in  these  libels,  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  such  humanity,  ^k  is  very  un- 
usual in  a  young  person,  and  ought  to  be  cherished 
and  admired.  For  my  own  part,  I  so  far  agree  with 
him,  that  if  the  university  permits  a  thing  which  I  think 
much  better  let  alone,  I  hope  those,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  appoint  a  proper  person  for  that  office,  will  take 
care  that  he  utter  nothing  unbecoming  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  Christian.  Moreover  I  would  have 
them  consider  that  their  learned  body  hath  already 
enemies  enough,  who  are  prepared  to  aggravate  all 
irreverent  insinuations,  and  to  interpret  all  oblique 
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indeGencies,  who  will  triumph  in  such  a  victory,  .and 
bid  the  university  thank  herself  for  the  consequences. 

In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terree-filius  contented 
himself  with  being  bitter  upon  the  Pope,  or  chastising 
^  Turk ;  and  raised  a  serious  and  manly  mirth,  and 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  his  auditory,  by  exposing 
tbe  false  reasoning  of  the  heretic,  or  ridiculing  the 
clumsy  pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness.  In  the 
jovial  rekn  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  wherein 
never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound,  the 
fbhion  of  being  arch  upon  all  that  was  grave,  and 
waggish  upon  the  ladies,  crept  into  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing upon  these  occasions.  Tliis  was  managed  grossly 
and  awkwardly  enough,  in  a  place  where  the  general 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear 
the  mention  of  such  crimes,  as  in  courts  and  great 
cities  are  called  by  the  specious  names  of  air  and 
gallantry.  It  is  to  me  amazing,  that  ever  any  man, 
Died  up  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
should  so  far  cast  off  all  ^ame  and  tenderness,  as  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  thousands,  and  utter  such 
contumelies  as  I  have  read  and  heard  of.  Let  such 
a  one  know  that  he  is  making  fools  merry,  and  wise 
men  sick ;  and  that,  in  the  eye  of  considering  per- 
sons, he  hath  less  compunction  than  the  common 
hangman,  and  less  shame  than  a  prostitute. 

Infamy  is  so  cutting  an  evil,  that  most  persons 
who  have  any  elevation  of  soul,  think  it  worse  than 
death.  Those  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
revenge  it,  often  pine  away  in  anguish,  and  loathe 
their  being ;  and  diose  who  have,  enjoy  no  rest  until 
ihey  have  vengeance.  I  shall  therefore  make  it  the 
business  of  this  paper  to  shew  how  base  and  un- 
generous it  is  to  traduce  the  women,  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  expose  men  of  learning  and  character, 
who  have  generally  been  the  subjects  of  these  in- 
vectives. 
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It  hath  been  often  said,  that  women  seem  former 
to  soften  the  boisterous  passions,  and  soothe  th 
cares  and  anxieties  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  th 
many  perplexities  of  life .  That  having  weaker  bodie{ 
and  less  strength  of  mind,  than  man,  nature  hat! 
poured  out  her  charms  upon  them,  and  given  thei 
such  tenderness  of  heart,  that  the  most  delicate  de 
light  we  receive  from  them  is,  in  thinking  them  en 
tirely  ours,  and  under  our  protection.  AccordingI 
we  find,  that  all  nations  have  paid  a  decent  homag 
to  this  weaker  and  lovelier  part  of  the  rational  crea 
tion,  in  proportion  to  their  removal  from  savagenes 
and  barbarism.  Chastity  and  truth  are  the  only  du 
returns  that  they  can  make  for  this  generous  dispc 
sition  in  the  nobler  sex.  For  beauty  is  so  far  froi 
satisfying  us  of  itself,  that  whenever  we  think  that ; 
is  communicated  to  others,  we  behold  it  with  regn 
and  disdain.  Whoever  therefore  robs  a  woman  < 
her  reputation,  despoils  a  poor  defenceless  creatui 
of  all  that  makes  her  valuable,  turns  her  beauty  int 
loathsomeness,  and  leaves  her  friendless,  abandonei 
and  undone.  There  are  many  tempers  so  soft,  thj 
the  least  calumny  gives  them  pains  they  are  not  abl 
to  bear.  They  give  themselves  up  to  strange  fear 
gloomy  reflections,  and  deep  melancholy.  Ho' 
savage  must  he  be,  who  can  sacrifice  the  quiet  < 
such  a  mind  to  a  transient  burst  of  mirth !  Let  hii 
who  wantonly  sports  away  the  peace  of  a  poor  lad; 
consider  what  discord  he  sows  in  families ;  how  ofte 
he  wrings  the  heart  of  a  hoary  parent ;  how  ofte 
he  rouses  the  fury  of  a  jealous  husband;  how  I 
extorts  from  the  abused  woman  curses,  perhaps  m 
unheard,  and  poured  out  in  the  bitterness  of  hi 
soul!  What  weapons  hatli  she  wherewith  to  rep< 
such  an  outrage  !  How  shall  she  oppose  her  sof 
ness  and  imbeciUty  to  the  hardened  forehead  of 
coward,  who  hath  triumphed  upon  weakness  tht 
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coald  not  resist  bim !  to  a  buffoon,  who  hath  slan- 
dered innocence,  to  raise  the  laughter  of  fools !  who 
hath  *  scattered  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and 
said,  Am  I  not  in  sport  V 

InreFcrent  reflections  upon  men  of  learning  and 
note,  if  their  character  be  sacred,  do  great  disservice 
to  rdigion,  and  betray  a  vile  mind  in  the  author.  I 
have  therefore  always  thought,  with  indignation, 
upon  that  *  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  the  famous  an- 
tiquaiy*,  whose  employment  it  was,  for  several  years, 
to  rake  up  all  the  ill-natured  stories  that  had  ever 
been  fastened  upon  celebrated  men,  and  transmit 
them  to  posterity  with  cruel  industry,  and  malicious 
joy.  Though  the  good  men,  ill-used,  may,  out  of  a 
meek  and  Christian  deposition,  so  far  subdue  their 
natural  resentment,  as  to  neglect  and  forgive ;  yet 
the  inventors  of  such  calumnies  will  find  generous 
persons,  whose  bravery  of  mind  makes  them  think 
themselves  proper  instruments  to  chastise  such  inso- 
lence. And  I  have,  in  my  time,  more  than  once 
known  the  discipline  of  the  blanket  administered  to 
the  offenders,  and  all  their  slanders  answered  by  that 
kind  of  syllogism  which  the  ancient  Romans  called 
tbe  *  argumentum  bacillinum.' 

I  have  less  compassion  for  men  of  sprightly  parts 
and  genius,  whose  characters  are  played  upon,  be- 
cause they  have  it  in  their  power  to  revenge  them- 
sdves  tenfold.  But  I  think  of  all  the  classes  of  man- 
idndy  they  are  the  most  pardonable  if  they  pay  the 
slanderer  in  his  own  coin.  For  their  names  being 
already  blazed  abroad  in  the  world,  the  least  blot 
thrown  upon  them  is  displayed  far  and  wide;  and 
they  have  this  sad  privilege  above  the  men  in  ob- 
scurity, that  the  dishonour  travels  as  far  as  their 
fame.  To  be  even  therefore  with  their  enemy,  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  diffuse  his  infamy  as  far  as  their 

•  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood. 
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own  reputation;  and  perhaps  triumph  in  secret,  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  name  the  scoff 
and  derision  of  after-ages*  This,  I  say,  they  are  too 
apt  to  do.  For  sometimes  they  resent  the  exposing 
of  their  Uttle  affectations  or  slips  in  writings  as  much 
as  wounds  upon  their  honour.  The  first  are  trifles 
they  should  laugh  away,  but  the  latter  deserves  their 
utmost  useverity. 

I  must  confess  a  warmth  against  the  buffooneries 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  as  they 
have  so  many  circumstances  to  aggravate  their  guilt. 
A  licence  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  in  a  grave  decent  habit,  and  a,udaciously 
vent  his  obloquies  against  the  doctors  of  our  church, 
and  directors  of  our  young  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  in  their  hearing  and  before  their  eyes;  to 
throw  calumnies  upon  poor  defenceless  women,  and 
offend  their  ears  with  nauseous  ribaldry,  and  name 
their  names  at  length  in  a  public  theatre,  when  a 
queen*  is  upon  the  throne ;  such  a  licence  as  this 
never  yet  gained  ground  in  our  playhouses;  and -I 
hope  will  not  need  a  law  to  forbid  it.  Were  I  to 
advise  in  this  matter,  I  should  represent  to  the  ora- 
tor how  noble  a  field  there  lay  before  him  for  pane- 
gyric; what  a  happy  opportunity  he  had  of  doing 
justice  to  the  great  men  who  once  were  of  that  fa- 
mous body,  or  now  shine  forth  in  it ;  nor  should  I 
neglect  to  insinuate  the  advantages  he  might  pro- 
pose by  gaining  their  friendship,  whose  worth,  by  a 
contrary  treatment,  he  will  be  imagined  either  not  to 
know,  or  to  envy.  This  might  rescue  the  name  from 
scandal;  and  if,  as  it  ought,  this  performance  turned 
solely  upon  matters  of  wit  and  learning,  it  might  have 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the 
magnificent  printing-house,  just  erected  at  Oxfordf. 

*  Qiieen  Anne,  mentioned  merely  as  a  queen, 
t  The  Clarendon  printing-house. 
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This  paper  is  written  with  a  design  to  make  my 
joiimej  to  Oxford  agreeable  to  me,  where  I  design 
to  be  at  the  Public  AcL  If  my  advice  is  n^lected, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  in  the  Goardian  what- 
ever the  men  of  letters  and  genius  transmit  to  me, 
in  their  own  vindication ;  and  I  hereby  promise  that 
I  myself  will  draw  my  pen  in  defence  of  all  injared 
vomeo. 
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In  anoie  hac  insmit  omma^ — ^Teb.  Eon.  act  L  ic.  1. 
Mtfiese  things  are  inaepaiable  from  lote. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that  there  come  so 
many  letters  to  me,  wherein  I  see  parents  make  love 
for  their  children,  and  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  the  season  of  Hfe,  and  the  respective  interests  of 
their  progeny,  judge  of  their  future  happiness  by  the 
rales  ci  ordinary  commerce.  When  a  man  falls  in 
love  in  scnne  families,  they  use  him  as  if  his  land  was 
BiOTtgaged  to  them,  and  he  cannot  discharge  him- 
self, but  by  really  making  it  the  same  thing  in  an  un- 
reasonable settlement,  or  foregoing  what  is  dearer  to 
Um  than  his  estate  itself.  These  extortioners  are  of 
dl  others  the  most  cruel ;  and  the  sharks,  who  prey 
Qpcm  the  inadvertency  of  young  heirs,  are  more  par- 
donable than  those  who  trespass  upon  the  good 
(Wmion  of  those  who  treat  with  them  upon  the  foot 
(ndioice  and  respect.  The  following  Inters  may 
place  in  the  reader^s  view  uneasinesses  of  this  sort, 
which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  mentioned  by  my  correspondents. 

XVII.  K 
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*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

'  From  a  certain  town  in  Comberland,  May  tU 
*  VENER^LE  SIR, 

^  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  universal  satisfacticm 
your  precautions  give  in  a  country  so  far  north  as 
ours ;  and  indeed  it  were  impertinent  to  expatiate  in 
a  case  that  is  by  no  means  particular  to  ourselves,  all 
mankind,  who  ^h  well  to  one  another,  being  equally 
concerned  in  their  success.  However,  as  all  nations 
have  not  the  genius,  and  each  particular  man  has  his 
different  views  and  taste,  we  northerns  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, for  your  matrimonial  precautions,  which  we  more 
immediately  are  interested  in.  Our  climate  has  ever 
been  recorded  as  friendly  to  the  continuation  of  our 
kind ;  and  the  ancient  histories  are  not  more  full  of 
their  Goths  and  Vandals,  that  in  swarms  overspread 
all  Europe,  than  modem  story  of  its  Yorkshire  nost- 
lers  and  attorneys,  who  are  remarkably  eminent  and 
beneficial  in  every  market-town,  and  most  inns  in 
this  kingdom.  I  shall  not  here  presume  to  entef» 
with  the  ancient  sages,  into  a  particular  reasoning 
upon  the  case,  as  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  cold 
temper  of  the  air^  or  the  particular  constitutions  of 
the  persons,  or  both ;  from  the  fashionable  want  of 
artifice  in  the  women,  and  their  Entire  satisfaction  in 
one  conquest  only  ;  or  the  happy  ignorance  in  the 
men,  of  those  southern  vices  which  effeminate  man- 
kind. 

*  From  this  encomium,  I  do  not  question  but  by  this 
time  you  infer  me  happy  already  in  the  legal  posses- 
sion of  some  fair  One,  or  in  a  probable  way  of  beings 
so.  But  alas  1  neither  is  my  case ;  and  from  the  cold' 
damp  which  this  minute  seizes  upon  my  heart,  I  pre- 
sage never  will.  What  shaU  I  do?  To  complain  here 
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is  to  talk  to  winds,  or  mortals  as  regardless  as  tbey. 
The  tempestaous  storms  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, are  not  more  relentless,  or  the  crags  more  deaf, 
than  the  old  gentleman  is  to  my  sighs  and  prayers. 
The  lovely  Pastorella  indeed  hears  and  gently  sig^, 
but  it  is  only  to  increase  my  tortures ;  she  is  too 
iif^tal  to  disobey  a  father;  and  I  am  neither  able, 
nor  forward,  to  receive  her  by  an  act  of  disobedience. 
'  As  to  myself,  my  humour,  until  this  accident  to 
raffle  it,  has  ever  been  gay  and  thoughtless,  perpe- 
tually toying  amongst  the  women,  dancing  briskly 
and  singmg  softly.    For  I  take  it,  more  men  mis- 
cany  amongst  them  for  having  too  much  than  too 
little  understanding.    Pastorella  seems  willing  to  re- 
lieve me  from  my  frights ;  and  by  her  constant  car- 
riage, by  admittmg  my  visits  at  all  hours,  has  con- 
vinced all  hereabouts  of  my  happiness  with  her,  and 
occarioned  a  total  defection  amongst  her  former 
lovers,  to  my  infinite  contentment.    Ah!  Mr.  Iron* 
aide,  could  you  but  see  in  a  calm  evening  the  pro- 
fiision  of  ease  and  tenderness  betwixt  us !    The  mur- 
muring river  that  glides  gently  by,  the  cooing  turtles 
in  the  neighbouring  groves,  are  harsh  compared  to  her 
more  tuneful  voice.     The  happy  pair,  first  joined  in 
Paradise,  not  more  enamoured  walked !  more  sweetly 
loved !  But  alas!  what  is  all  this !  an  imaginary  joy, 
in  which  we  trifle  away  our  precious  time,  without 
coming  together  for  ever.     That  must  depend  upon 
the  old  gentleman,  who  sees  I  cannot  live  without  his 
dabghter^  and  knows  I  cannot,  upon  his  terms,  be 
ever  happy  with  her.    I  beg  of  you  to  send  for  us  all 
up  to  town  together,  that  we  may  be  heard  before 
you  (for  we  all  agree  in  a  deference  to  your  judgment) 
upon  these  heads :  Whether  the  authority  of  a  father 
should  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  liberty  of  a  free- 
bom  English  woman  ? 
*  Whemer,  if  you  think  fit  totake  the  old  gentleman 

k2 
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into  your  care,  the  dau  ghter  may  not  choose  her  lover 
for  her  Guardian? 

'  Whe  ther  all  parents  are  not  obliged  to  provide  for 
the  just  passions  of  their  children  when  grown  up, 
as  well  as  food  and  raiment  in  their  tender  years? 

'  These  and  such  points  being  unsettled  in  the  world, 
are  cause  of  great  distraction,  and  it  would  be  worthy 
your  great  age  and  experience,  to  consider  them  dis- 
tinctly for  the  benefit  of  domestic  life.  All  which, 
most  venerable  Nestor,  is  humbly  submitted  by  all 
your  northern  friends,  as  well  as  your  most  obedient> 
and  devoted  humble  servant,        Pastoh  Fido.' 

'  MB.  IRONSIDE, 
'  We  who  subscribe  this,  are  man  and  wife,  and  have 
been  so  these  fifteen  years  :  but  you  must  know  we  ' 
have  quarrelled  twice  a  day  ever  since  we  came  to- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  have  a  very  tender  re- 
gard for  one  another.  We  observe  this  habitual  dis- 
putation has  an  ill  effect  upon  our  children,  and  they 
lose  their  respect  towards  us  from  this  jangling  o[ 
ours.  We  lately  entered  into  an  ^^eemcnt,  that 
from  that  time  forward,  when  either  should  fall  into 
a  passion,  the  party  angry  should  go  into  another 
room,  and  write  a  note  to  the  other  by  one  of  the 
children,  and  the  person  writ  to,  right  or  wrong,  beg 
pardon;  because  the  writing,  to  avoid  passion,  is  in 
Itself  an  act  of  kindness.  This  little  method,  with 
the  smiles  of  the  messengers,  and  other  nameless  in- 
cidents in  the  management  of  this  correspondence 
with  the  next  room,  has  produced  inexpressible  de- 
light, made  our  children  and  servants  cheerful  under 
our  care  and  protection,  and  made  us  ourselves  sen- 
sible of  a  thousand  good  qualities  we  now  see  in  each 
other,  which  could  not  before  shine  out,  because  of 
our  mutual  impatience.  Yuur  humble  servants, 
PiiiLir  and  Mart. 
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^P.S.  Siiicetheabove,iDy  wifeis  eoneoaiofthe 
room,  and  writes  word  by  Billy  that  she  would  hsre 
in  the  above  letter,  the  words  ''jangling  of  ours,** 
changed  into  the  words, "  these  oar  frequent  debates.** 
I  allow  of  the  amendment,  and  desire  you  would  un- 
dantand accordingly,  that  we  never  jangled,but  went 
into  frequent  debates,  which  were  always  held  in  a 
oommittee  of  the  whole  house.' 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

« SAGACIOUS  sm, 

*  We  married  men  reckon  ourselves  under  your 
ward,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  a  less  regular  con- 
dition. You  must  know,  I  have  a  wife,  who  is  one 
of  those  good  women  who  are  never  very  angry,  or 
very  much  pleased.  My  dear  is  rather  inclined  to 
Ae  former,  and  will  walk  about  in  soliloquy,  dropping 
sentences  to  herself  of  management,  saying, "  she  will 
say  nothing,  but  she  knows  when  her  head  is  laid 
what — ^''and  the  rest  of  that  kind  of  half  expressions. 
I  am  never  inquisitive  to  know  what  is  her  grievance, 
because  I  know  it  is  only  constitution.  I  call  her  by 
die  kind  appellation  of  my  gentle  Murmur,  and  I  am 
80  used  to  hear  her,  that  I  believe  I  could  not  sleep 
without  it.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  commu- 
nicated this  to  the  public,  that  many  who  think  their 
wives  angry,  may  know  they  are  only  not  pleased, 
and  that  very  many  come  into  this  world,  and  go  out 
of  it  at  a  very  good  old  age,  without  having  ever  been 
much  transported  with  joy,  or  grief,  in  ^eir  whole 
lives.  Your  humble  servant, 

Arthur  Smooth.' 

'  MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 

'  I  am  now  three-and-twenty^  and  in  the  utmost 

perplexity  how  to  behave  myself  towards  a  gentleman 

whom  my  father  has  admitted  to  visit  me  as  a  lover. 

I  plainly  perceive  my  father  designs  to  take  advan- 

K  3 
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tage  of  his  paBsion  towards  me,  and  requires  terms  oi 
him  which  will  make  him  fly  off.  I  have  orders  to  be 
cold  to  him  in  all  my  behaviour ;  but  if  you  insert 
this  letter  in  the  Guardian,  he  will  know  that  dis- 
tance is  constrained.  I  love  him  better  than  life,  ani 
satisfied  with  the  ofier  he  has  made,  and  desire  him' 
to  stick  to  it,  that  he  may  not  hereafter  think  he  has 
purchased  me  too  dear.  My  mother  knows  I  love 
him,  so  that  my  father  must  comply. 

Your  thankful  ward, 

Susanna . 

.  *  P.  S.  I  give  my  service  to  him,  and  desire  the 
settlement  may  be  such  as  shows  I  have  my  thoughts 
fixed  upon  my  happiness  in  being  his  wife,  ra^er 
than  his  widow.' 


N^  74.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  5, 1713. 


Magne  Parens,  sanct^  qn^m  majestate  verendus! — Buch. 
Great  Parent !  bow  majestic !  bow  adorable ! 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  preferring  this  letter, 
and  the  extract  following,  to  any  thing  else  which  I 
could  possibly  insert. 

«  SIR,  Cambridge,  May  31. 

'  You  having  been  pleased  to  take  notice  of  what 
you  conceived  excellent  in  some  of  our  English 
divines,  I  have  here  presumed  to  send  a  specimen, 
which  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  may  for  acuteness  of 
judgment,  ornament  of  speech,  and  true  sublime, 
compare  with  any  of  the  choicest  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  or  doctors  of  the  church,  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  apostles'  times.  The  subject  is  qo 
less  than  that  of  God  himself;  and  the  design,  besides 
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doing  some  honour  to  oar  own  natkm,  is  to  thew, 
by  a  fresh  example,  to  what  a  height  and  ftieng;th 
of  thought  a  person,  who  appears  not  to  be  by  na- 
tnre  endued  with  the  quicJcest  parts,  may  arme, 
diroagfa  a  sincere  and  steady  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  I  mean,  as  taught  and  administered  in 
the  church  of  England:  whidi  will,  at  the  same  time, 
prove  that  the  force  of  spiritual  assistance  is  not  at 
all  abated  by  length  of  time,  or  the  iniquity  of  man- 
kind ;  but  tnat  S  men  were  not  wanting  to  thon- 
selves,  and  (as  our  excellent  author  sp^ks)  coold 
but  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  our  church's  mles, 
tb^  might  still  live  as  the  primitive  Christians  did, 
m  come  short  of  none  of  those  eminent  saints  for 
yirtoe  and  holiness.  Hie  author  from  whom  this 
collection  is  made,  is  Bishop  Beveridge,  vol.  ii. 
senn.  1.  Philotheus.' 

In  treating  upon  that  passage  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, where  Moses  being  ordered  to  lead  the  chfl- 
dren  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he  asked  God  what 
name  he  should  mention  him  by  to  that  people,  in 
order  to  dispose  them  to  obey  him ;  and  God  an- 
swered, *  I  .^  that  I  Am ;'  and  bade  him  tell  them, 
'  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;'  the  admirable 
author  thus  discourses :  '  God  having  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  us  under  this  name  or  title,  *'  I 
Am  that  I  Am,"  he  thereby  suggests  to  us,  that  he 
would  not  have  us  apprehend  of  him,  as  of  any  par- 
ticular or  limited  being,  but  as  a  being  in  general, 
or  the  Being  of  all  beings ;  who  giveth  being  to, 
and  therefore  exerciseth  authority  over,  all  things 
m  the  world.  He  did  not  answer  Moses,  **  I  am 
the  great,  the  living,  the  true,  the  everlasting  God,'' 
he  did  not  say,  *'  I  am  the  almighty  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Governor  of  the  whole  world,"  but  **  1 
Am  that  I  Am  :*'  intimating,  that  if  Moses  desiiW 
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such  a  name  of  God  as  might  fully  describe  his  na- 
ture in  itself,  that  is  a  thing  impossible,  there  being 
no  words  to  be  found  in  any  language,  whereby  to 
express  the  glory  of  an  infinite  Being,  especially  so 
as  that  finite  creatures  should  be  able  fully  to  con- 
ceive it^  Yet,  however,  in  these  words  he  is  pleased 
to  acquaint  us  what  kind  of  thoughts  he  would  have 
us  entertain  of  him :  insomuch,  that  could  we  but 
rightly  apprehend  what  is  couched  under,  and  in- 
tended by  them,  we  should  doubtless  have  8^  high 
and  true  conceptions  of  God  as  it  is  possible  for 
creatures  to  have.' — The  answer  given  suggests  far- 
ther to  us  these  following  notions  of  the  most  high 
God.  '  First,  that  he  is  one  being,  existing  in  and 
of  himself:  his  unity  is  implied  in  that  he  saith,  '<  1;'^ 
his  existence  in  that  he  saith,  '*  I  Am  ;'^  his  existence 
in  and  of  himself,  in  that  he  saith,  '^  I  Am  that  1 
Am,"  that  is,  <*  I  Am  in  and  of  myself,"  not  receiving 
any  thing  from,  nor  depending  upon  any  other* — 
The  same  expression  implies,  that  as  God  is  only 
one,  so  that  he  is  a  most  pure  and  simple  being ;  for 
here,  we  see,  he  admits  nothing  into  the  manifesta*- 
tion  of  himself  but  pure  essence,  saying,  "  I  Am  that 
I  Am,"  that  is,  being  itself,  without  any  mixture  or 
composition.  And  therefore  we  must  not  conceiye 
of  God,  as  made  up  of  several  parts,  or  faculties,  or 
ingredients,  but  only  as  one  who  "  Is  that  He  Is,"  and 
whatsoever  is  in  Him  is  himself:  and  although  we 
read  of  several  properties  attributed  to  him  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  &c.  we  must  not 
apprehend  them  to  be  several  powers,  habits,  or 
qualities,  as  they  are  in  us ;  for  as  they  are  in  God, 
they  are  neither  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor 
from  his  nature  or  essence,  in  whom  they  are  said  to 
be.  In  whom,  I  say,  they  are  said  to  be :  for  to 
speak  properly,  they  are  not  in  him,  but  are  his  very 
essence,   or  nature  itself;   which  acting  severally 
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vpcni  several  objects,  seems  to  us  to  act  from  several 
properties  or  perfections  in  him ;  whereas  all  the  dif- 
lo^ce  is  only,  in  our  different  apprehensions  of  the 
same  thing.  God  in  himself  is  a  most  simple  and 
pure  act,  imd  therefore  cannot  have  any  thing  in  him, 
out  what  is  that  most  simple  and  pure  act  itself; 
which  seeing  it  bringeth  upon  every  creature  what 
it  deserves,  we  conceive  of  it  as  of  several  divine 
perfections  in  the  same  Almighty  Being.  Whereas 
Ck)d,  whose  imderstanding  is  infinite  as  Himself, 
dodi  not  i^prehend  himself  under  the  distinct  no- 
tions  of  wisdom,  or  goodness,  or  justice,  or  the  like, 
bnt  only  as  Jehovah :  and  therefore,  in  this  place, 
he  doth  not  say,  ^'  I  am  wise,  or  just,  or  good,"  but 
MMly,  *'  I  Am  that  I  Am."  ' 

Having  thus  offered  at  something  towards  the  ex- 
pKcalion  of  the  first  of  these  mysterious  sayings  in 
the  answer  Gk)d  made  to  Moses,  when  he  designed 
to  encourage  him  to  lead  his  people  out  of  Egypt, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  other,  whereby  God  cadis 
hiouelf  absolutely  *'  I  Am."  Concerning  which  he 
takes  notice,  that  though  **  I  Am"  be  commonly  a 
verb  of  the  first  person,  yet  it  is  here  used  as  a  noun 
substantive,  or  proper  name,  and  is  the  nominative 
case  to  another  verb  of  the  third  person  in  these 
irords, ''  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  A  strange 
eipressicm!  But  when  God  speaks  of  himself,  he 
cannot  be  confined  to  grammar-rules,  being  infinitely 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  languages  in  the 
world.  And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
be  would  reveal  himself,  he  goes  out  of  our  common 
way  of  speaking  one  to  another,  and  expresseth 
biimielf  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  such  as  is 
nntable  and  proper  to  his  own  nature  and  glory. 

*  Hence,  therdfore,  as  when  he  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  own  eternal  essence,  he  saiUi, ''  I  Am  that  I 
Am;"  so  when  he  speaks  of  himself,  with  reference 
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to  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  his  people,  he  saitli 
**  I  Am."  He  doth  not  say, "  I  Am  their  light,  their  life^ 
their  guide,  their  strength,  or  tower,"  but  only  "  I 
Am/  He  sets,  as  it  were,  his  hand  to  a  blank,  that  his 
people  may  write  under  it  what  they  please  that  is 
good  for  them.  As  if  he  should  say,  **  Are  they 
weak?  I  am  strength.  Are  they  poor?  I  am 
riches.  Are  they  in  trouble  ?  I  am  comfort*  ArO 
they  sick?  I  am  health.  Are  they  dying?  I  am 
life.  Have  they  nothing  ?  I  am  aU  tmngs.  I  am 
wisdom  and  power,  I  am  justice  and  mercy.  I  am 
grace  and  goodness,  I  am  glory,  beauty,  holiness, 
eminency,  supereminency,  perfection,  all-sufficiency, 
eternity,  Jehovah,  I  Am.  Whatsoever  is  suitable  to 
their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in  their  several 
conditions,  that  I  am.  Whatsoever  is  amiable  in 
itself,  or  desirable  unto  them,  that  I  am.  Whatso* 
ever  is  pure  and  holy ;  whatsoever  is  great  or  plea*^ 
sant ;  whatsoever  is  good  or  needful  to  make  men 
happy ;  that  I  am."  So  that,  in  short,  God  here  re- 
presents himself  unto  us  as  a  universal  good,  and 
leaves  us  to  make  the  application  of  it  to  ourselvei^ 
according  to  our  several  wants,  capacities,  and  de- 
sires, by  saying  only  in  general,  "  I  Am."  * 

Again,  page  27,  he  tfius  discourses :  '  There  is 
more  solid  joy  and  comfort,  more  real  delight  and 
satisfaction  ot  mind,  in  one  single  thought  of  God* 
rightly  formed,  than  all  the  riches,  and  honours, 
and  pleasures  of  this  world,  put  them  all  together, 
are  able  to  afford. — Let  us  ihen  call  in  all  our  scat- 
tered thoughts  from  all  things  here  below,  and  raise 
them  up  and  unite  them  all  to  the  most  high  God ; 
apprehending  him  under  the  idea,  image,  or  likeness* 
of  any  thing  else,  but  as  infinitely  greater,  and 
higher,  and  better  than  all  things ;  as  one  existing 
in  and  of  himself,  and  giving  essence  and  existence 
to  all  thbg9  in  the  world  besides  himself;  as  one  so 
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piire  and  simpley  that  there  is  nothing  in  lum  but 
mmaelfy  but  essence  and  being  itself;  as  one  so  in- 
finite and  omnipotent,  that  wheresoever  any  thing 
^  else  is  in  the  whole  world,  there  he  is,  and  beyond 
the  worldy  where  nothing  else  is,  there  all  things  are, 
because  he  is  there,  as  one  so  wise,  so  knowing,  so 
omniscient,  that  he  at  this  very  moment,  and  always, 
sees  what  all  the  angels  are  doing  in  heaven ;  what 
an  the  fowls  are  doing  in  the  air ;  what  all  the  fishes 
are  doing  in  the  waters;  what  all  the  devils  are 
iomg  in  nell;  what  all  the  men  and  beasts,  and  the 
very  insects,  are  doing  upon  earth ;  as  one  so  power- 
M  and  omnipotent,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  he 
will,  only  by  willing  it  should  be  done ;  as  one  so 
greet,  so  good,  so  glorious,  so  immutable,  so  trans- 
eendanty  so  infinite,  so  incomprehensible,  so  eternal, 
what  sli^  I  say?  so  Jehovah,  that  the  more  we 
tiunk  of  him,  the  more  we  admire  him,  the  more  we 
adore bim,  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  we  may 
and  ought;  our  highest  conceptions  of  him  being 
as  much  beneath  him,  as  our  greatest  services  come 
short  of  what  we  owe  him. 

*  Seeing  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  God  so  high- 
ly as  he  is,  let  us  think  of  him  as  highly  as  we  can  : 
and  for  that  end  let  us  get  above  ourselves,  and 
aboTe  the  world,  and  raise  up  our  thoughts  higher 
and  higher,  and  higher  still,  and  when  we  have  got 
them  up  as  high  as  possibly  we  can,  let  us  appre- 
hend a  Being  infinitely  higher  than  the  highest  of 
them ;  and  then  finding  ourselves  at  a  loss,  amazed, 
ooafoanded  at  such  an  infinite  height  of  infinite  per- 
fections, let  us  fall  down  in  humble  and  hearty  de- 
rires  to  be  fireed  from  those  dark  prisons  wherein 
we  are  now  immured,  that  we  may  take  our  flight 
into  eternity,  and  there  (through  die  merits  of  our 
blessed  Saviour)  see  this  infinite  Being  face  to  face, 
and  enjoy  him  for  ever.* 
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Hie  est,  aut  nusquanii  quod  qusriinns* 

Hob.  1  £p.  xvil  39. 

— Here,  or  no  where*  we  may  hope  to  find 
What  we  desire. — Cbbech. 

This  paper  sliall  consist  of  extracts  from  two  great 
divines,  but  of  very  different  genius.  Thdoneis  to  be 
admired  for  convincing  the  understanding,  the  other 
for  inflaming  the  heart.  The  former  urges  us  in  this 
plain  and  forcible  manner  to  an  inquiry  into  religion, 
and  practising  its  precepts. 

*  Suppose  the  world  began  some  time  to  be ;  it 
must  eidier  be  made  by  counsel  and  design,  that  is, 
produced  by  some  Being  that  knew  what  it  did,  that 
did  contrive  it  and  frame  it  as  it  is ;  which  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  a  Being  that  is  infinitely  good,  and 
wise,  and  powerful,  might  do:  but  this  is  to  own  a 
God.  Or  else  the  matter  of  it  being  supposed  to 
have  been  always,  and  in  continual  motion  and  tu- 
mult, it  at  last  happened  to  fall  into  this  order^  and 
the  parts  of  matter,  after  various  agitations,  were  at 
length  entangled  and  knit  together  in  this  order,  in 
which  we  see  the  world  to  be.  But  can  any  man 
think  this  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  in  the  infinite 
variety  which  is  in  the  world,  all  things  should  hap- 
pen by  chance,  as  well,  and  as  orderly,  as  the  greatest 
wisdom  could  have  contrived  them?  Whoever  can 
believe  this,  must  do  it  with  his  will,  and  not  with 
his  understanding. 

*  Supposing  the  reasons  for,  and  against,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  were  equal,  yet  the  danger  and 
hazard  is  so  unequal,  as  would  sway  a  prudent  man 
to  the  affirmative.  Suppose  a  man  believe  there  is 
no  God,  nor  life  after  this,  and  suppose  he  be  in  the 
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right,  but  not  certain  that  he  is  (for  that  I  am  sure 
in  tl^  case  is  impossible);  all  the  advantage  he 
hath  by  this  opinion  relates  only  to  this  world  and 
this  present  time ;  for  he  cannot  be  the  better  for  it 
when  he  is  not.  Now  what  advantage  will  it  be  to 
him  in  this  life?  He  shall  have  the  more  liberty  to 
do  what  he  pleaseth ;  that  is,  it  fumisheth  him  with 
a  stronger  temptation  to  be  intemperate,  and  lustful, 
and  mijnst,  that  is,  to  do  those  tnings  which  preju- 
dice his  body,  and  his  health,  which  cloud  his  reason, 
and  darken  lus  understanding,  which  will  make  him 
enemies  in  the  world,  will  bring  him  into  danger. 
So  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  any  man  to  be  vicious ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  greatest  use  that  is  made  of  atheist- 
ical pfinciples;  to  comfort  men  in  their  vicious 
courses.  But  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  be  virtuous, 
and  temperate,  and  just,  the  belief  of  the  principles 
of  religion  will  be  no  obstacle,  but  a  furtherance  to 
thee  in  this  course.  All  the  advantage  a  man  can  hope 
for,  by  .disbelieving  the  principles  of  religion,  is  to 
escape  trouble  and  persecution  in  this  world,  which 
may  happen  to  him  upon  account  of  religion.  But 
supposing  there  be  a  God  and  a  life  after  this ;  then 
what  a  vast  difference  is  there  of  the  consequences  of 
these  opmions !  As  much  as  between  finite  and  in- 
finite, time  and  eternity. 

*  To  persuade  men  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  I  only 
refer  this  to  men's  consideration.  If  there  be  a  God, 
whose  provid^ice  governs  the  world,  and  all  the 
creatures  in  it,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
hath  a  particular  care  of  men,  the  noblest  part  of  this 
visible  world  ?  And  seeing  he  hath  made  them  ca- 
pahle  of  eternal  duration;  that  he  hath  provided  for 
their  eternal  happiness,  and  sufficiently  revealed  to 
them  the  way  to  it,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it ! 
Now  let  any  man  produce  any  book  in  the  world, 
fliat  pretends  to  be  firom  God,  and  to  do  this,  that 
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for  the  matter  of  it  is  so  worthy  of  God,  the  doctrines^ 
whereof  are  so  useful,  and  the  precepts  so  reason- 
able, and  the  arguments  so  powerful,  the  truth  of  all 
which  was  confirmed  by  so  many  great  and  unques- 
tionable miracles,  the  relation  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  public  and  authentic  re- 
cords, written  by  those  who  were  eye  and  ear  wit^ 
nesses  of  what  they  wrote,  and  free  from  suspicion  of 
any  worldly  interest  and  design :  let  any  produce  a 
book  like  to  this,  in  all  these  respects ;  and  which, 
over  and  besides,  hath  by  the  power  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  prevailed  so  mi- 
raculously in  the  world,  by  weak  and  inconsiderable 
means,  in  opposition  to  all  the  wit  and  power  of  the 
world,  and  under  such  discouragements  as  no  other 
religion  was  ever  assaulted  with ;  let  any  man  bring 
forUi  such  a  book,  and  he  hath  my  leave  to  believe  it 
as  soon  as  the  Bible.  But  if  there  be  none  such,  as 
I  am  well  assured  there  is  not,  then  every  one  that 
thinks  God  hath  revealed  himself  to  men,  ought  to 
embrace  and  entertain  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  revealed  by  God. 

'  And  now  having  presented  men  with  such  arvn- 
ments  and  considerations  as  are  proper,  and  I  thmk 
sufficient  to  induce  belief,  I  think  it  not  unreason- 
able to  entreat  and  urge  men  diligently  and  impar- 
tially to  consider  these  matters ;  and  if  there  be 
weight  in  these  considerations  to  sway  reasonable 
men,  that  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
biassed  by  prejudice,  or  passion,  or  interest,  to  a 
contrary  persuasion.  Thus  much  I  may  with  reason 
desire  of  men :  for  though  men  cannot  believe  what 
thej  will,  yet  men  may,  if  they  will,  consider  thin^ 
senously  and  impartially,  and  yield  or  withhold  their 
assent,  as  they  shall  see  cause,  after  a  thorough 
search  and  exanunation. 

*  If  any  man  will  offer  a  serious  argument  against 
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any  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  will  debate  the 
matter  soberly,  as  one  that  considers  the  infinite  con* 
leqaences  of  these  things  one  way  or  other,  and  would 
gladly  be  satisfied,  he  deserves  to  be  heard  what  he 
can  say ;  but  if  a  man  will  turn  religion  into  raillery, 
and  confute  it  by  two  or  three  bold  jests,  he  doth  not 
make  religion,  but  himself  ridiculous,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  considerate  men,  because  he  sports  with  ms  life. 

'  So  that  it  concerns  every  man  that  would  not  tri- 
fle away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecoverable 
ausery,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  inquire  into 
Aese  things,  whether  they  be  so,  or  no,  and  patiently 
to  consider  the  arguments  that  are  brought  for  them. 

^  And  when  you  are  examining  these  matters,  do 
not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or  worldly 
niterest ;  bat  deal  fairly  and  impartially  with  your- 
lelves.  Think  with  yourselves  that  you  have  not  the 
maldng  of  things  true  and  false,  that  the  principles 
of  religion  are  either  true  or  false,  before  you  think 
of  them.  The  truth  of  things  is  already  fixed ;  either 
there  is  a  God,  or  no  God ;  either  your  souls  are  im- 
mortal or  they  are  not;  either  the  Scriptures  area 
divine  revelation,  or  an  imposture ;  one  of  these  is  cer« 
tain  and  necessary,  and  they  are  not  now  to  be  altered. 
Things  will  not  comply  with  your  conceits,  and  bend 
themselves  to  your  mterests :  therefore  do  not  think 
what  you  would  have  to  be ;  but  consider  impartially 
what  is/ 

The  other  |;reat  writer  is  particularly  useful  in  his 
n^pturous  sohloquies,  wherein  he  thinks  of  the  Deity 
with  the  highest  admiration,  and  beholds  himself  with 
the  most  contrite  lowliness.  '  My  present  business,' 
says  he,  *  ia  to  treat  of  God,  his  being,  and  attributes ; 
but**  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?*'  At  least,  who 
am  I9  a  silly  worm,  that  I  should  take  upon  me  to 
•peak  of  Him,  by  whom  alone  I  speak ;  and  being  mjr- 
telfbut  a  finite  sinful  creature,  should  strive  to  unveil 
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the  nature  of  the  Infinite  and  Most  Holy  God !  Alas ! 
I  cannot  so  much  as  begin  to  think  of  him,  but  im- 
mediately my  thoughts  are  confounded,  my  heart  is 
perplexed,  my  mind  amazed,  my  head  turns  round, 
my  whole  soulseems  to  be  unhinged  and  overwhelmed 
within  me.  His  mercy  exalts  me ;  His  justice  de- 
presseth  me ;  His  wisdom  astonisheth  me ;  His  power 
afirights  me ;  His  glory  dazzles  mine  eyes ;  and  '*  by 
reason  of  his  highness,"  as  Job  speaks,  I  cannot  en- 
dure :  but  the  least  glimpse  of  Him  makes  me  ab- 
hor myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  before  Him/ 
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-Solos  ato  bene  Tiyere,  quoram 


Conspicitar  nitidis  fandata  pecnnla  villis.— Hob.  1  Ep.  xv,  49. 

■Those  are  blest,  and  only  those. 
Whose  stately  house  their  hidden  treasure  shews. — Creecs. 

I  EVER  thought  it  my  duty  to  preserve  peace  and 
love  among  my  wards.  And  since  1  have  set  up  for 
a  universal  Guardian,  I  have  laid  nothing  more  to 
heart  than  the  differences  and  quarrels  between  the 
landed  and  the  trading  interests  of  my  country,  which 
indeed  comprehend  the  whole.  I  shall  always  con- 
tribute, to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  reconcile  these 
interests  to  each  other,  and  to  make  them  both  sensible 
that  their  mutual  happiness  depends  upon  their  being 
friends. 

They  mutually  furnish  each  other  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;  the  land  sup- 
plies the  traders  with  com,  cattle,  wool,  and  generally 
all  materials,  either  for  their  subsistence  or  their 
riches ;  the  traders  in  return  provide  the  gentlemen 
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with  houses,  clothes,  and  many  other  things  without 
which  their  life  at  best  would  be  uncomfortable. 
Tet  these  very  insterests  are  almost  always  clashing; 
the  traders  consider  every  high  duty  upon  any  part  oi 
their  trade  as  proceeding  from  jealousy  in  the  gentle- 
men of  their  rivalling  them  too  fast ;  and  they  are 
dften  enemies  on  this  account.  The  gentlemen,  on 
Ae  other  hand,  think  they  can  never  lay  too  great  a 
burden  upon  trade,  though  in  every  tmng  they  eat, 
and  drink,  and  wear,  they  are  sure  to  bear  the  greats 
est  part  themselves. 

I  shall  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  remove 
this  emulation  between  the  parties,  and  in  the  first 
place  to  convince  the  traders,  that  in  many  instances 
nigh  duties  may  be  laid  upon  their  imports,  to  enlarge 
the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom.  For  example,  if 
there  should  be  laid  a  prohibition,  or  high  duties 
which  shall  amount  to  a  prohibition,  upon  the  imports 
from  any  other  country  which  takes  from  us  a  mil- 
lion sterling  every  year,  and  returns  us  nothing  else 
but  manufactures  for  the  consumption  of  our  own 
peoj^le,  it  is  certain  this  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  increase  of  our  trade  in  general ;  for  if  we  want 
these  noianufactures,  we  shall  either  make  them  our- 
selves, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  import  them  from 
other  countries  in  exchange  for  our  own.  In  either 
of  which  cases  our  foreign  or  inland  trade  is  enlarged, 
and  so  many  more  of  our  own  people  are  employed 
and  subsisted  for  that  money  which  was  annually 
exported,  that  is,  in  all  probability,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  our  people  for  the  yearly  sum  of  one 
mluion.  If  our  traders  would  consider  many  of  our 
prohibitions  or  high  duties  in  this  light,  they  would 
think  their  country  and  themselves  obliged  to  the 
landed  interest  for  these  restraints. 

Again,  gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  envy  the  traders 
every  sum  of  money  they  import^^  and  gain  from 
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abroad,  as  if  it  was  so  muck  loss  to  themselves;  but 
if  they  could  be  convinced,  that  for  every  million 
that  shall  be  imported  and  gained  by  the  traders, 
more  than  twice  that  sum  is  gained  by  the  landed 
interest,  they  would  never  be  averse  to  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation.  To  convince  them,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  fact,  shall  be  the  remaining  part  of 
this  discourse. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  million,  or,  if  you 
please,  that  twenty  millions  were  to  be  imported,  and 
gained  by  trade :  to  what  uses  could  it  be  applied? 
Which  would  be  the  greatest  gainers,  the  landed  or 
the  trading  interest?  Suppose  it  to  be  twenty  mil- 
lions. 

It  cannot  at  all  be  doubted,  that  a  part  of  the 
afore-mentioned  sum  would  be  laid  out  in  luxury, 
such  as  the  magnificence  of  buildings,  the  plate  and 
furniture  of  houses,  jewels,  and  rich  apparel,  the 
elegance  of  diet,  the  splendour  of  coaches  and  equi- 
page, and  such  other  things  as  are  an  expense  to  the 
owners,  and  bring  in  no  manner  of  profit.  But  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  seen,  that  persons  who  by  great 
industry  have  gained  estates,  are  extravagant  in  their 
luxury;  and  because  the  revenue  must  be  still  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  annual  expense,  it  is  hard  to' 
conceive  that  more  than  two  of  the  twenty  millions 
can  be  converted  into  this  dead  stock,  at  least' 
eighteen  must  still  be  left  to  raise  an  annual  interest 
to  the  owners ;  and  the  revenue  from  the  eighteen 
millions,  at  six  per  centum,  will  be  little  more  than 
one  million  per  annum. 

Again,  a  part  of  the  .twenty  millions  is  very  BkeW 
to  be  converted  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  inland 
trade,  in  which  is  comprehended  that  upon  all  our 
farms.  This  is  the  trade  which  provides  for  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  our  people,  and  a  stock  of  the 
value  of  two  years'  consumptionis  generally  beUeved' 
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to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  the  eighteen  mil- 
lions above-mentioned  wOl  not  raise  a  revenue  of 
more  than  one  million  per  annum,  it  is  certain  that 
no  more  than  this  last  value  can  be  added  to  our  an- 
nual consumption,  and  that  two  of  the  twenty  mik 
fions  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  the  stock  of  our  vok 
land  trade. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  considered  upon  another  foot; 
nr  though  it  provides  in  part  for  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  our  own  people,  it  provides  also  for  the 
oonsumption  of  foreigpa  nations.  It  exports  our  su- 
perfluous manufactures,  and  should  make  returns  of 
bullion,  or  other  durable  treasure.  Our  foreign  trade, 
for  forty  years  last  past,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
intelligent  jpersons,  has  been  managed  by  a  stock  not 
less  than  four,  and  not  exceeding  eight  millions, 
with  which  last  sum  they  think  it  is  driven  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  cannot  be  carried  much  farther,  un- 
less our  merchants  shall  endeavour  to  open  a  trade 
to  Terra  Australis  incognita,  or  some  place  that 
would  be  equivalent.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
large  allowance,  that  one  of  the  twenty  millions 
can  be  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

There  may  be  another  way  of  raising  interest,  that 
is,  by  laying  up,  at  a  cheap  time,  com  or  other  goods 
or.  manufactures  that  will  keep,  for  the  consumption 
of  future  years,  and  when  the  markets  may  happen 
to  call  for  them  at  an  advanced  price.  But  as  most 
goods  are  perishable,  and  waste  something  eveiy  year 
by  which  means  a  part  of  the  principal  is  still  lost, 
and  as  it  is  seldom  seen  that  these  engrossers  get 
more  than  their  principal,  and  the  common  interest 
of  their  money,  this  way  is  so  precarious  and  full  of 
hazard,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  any  more  than  three 
of  the  twenty  millions  will  be  applied  to  engrossing.  It 
were  to  be  wished  the  engrossers  were  more  profit- 
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able  traders  for  themselves ;  they  are  certsunly  very 
beneficial  for  the  commonwealth;  they  are  a  market 
for  the  rich,  in  a  time  of  plenty,  and  ready  at  hand 
with  relief  for  the  poor,  in  a  time  of  dearth.  They 
prevent  the  exportation  of  many  necessariei^  of  life,, 
when  they  are  very  cheap;  so  that  we  are  not  at  the 
charge  of  bringing  them  back  again,  when  they  are 
very  dear.  They  save  the  money  that  is  paid  to 
foreign  countries  for  interest  and  warehouse  room ; 
but  3iere  is  so  much  hazard,  and  so  Httle  profit  in 
this  business,  that  if  twenty  millions  were  to  be  im- 
ported, scarce  three  of  them  would  be  applied  to  the 
making  magazines  for  the  kingdom. 

If  any  of  the  money  should  be  lent  at  interest 
to  persons  that  shall  apply  the  same  to  any  of  the 
purposes  above-mentionea,  it  is  still  the  same  thing. 
If  I  have  given  good  reasons  for  what  I  have  saia, 
no  more  than  eight  of  the  twenty  millions  can  be  ap- 
plied either  to  our  dead  stock  of  luxury,  our  stock  jn 
inland  or  foreign  trade,  or  our  stores  or  magazines. 
So  that  still  there  will  remain  twelve  millions,  which 
are  now  no  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of  than  in  buying 
of  lands  or  houses,  or  our  new  parliamentary  funds, 
or  in  being  lent  out  at  interest  upon  mortgages  of 
those  securities,  or  to  persons  who  have  no  other 
ways  to  repay  the  value  than  by  part  of  the  things 
themselves. 

The  question  then  is,  what  e£Pect  these  twelve  mil- 
lions will  have  towards  reducing  the  interest  of 
money,  or  raising  the  value  of  estates;  for  as  the 
former  grows  less,  the  latter  will  ever  rise  in  pro- 
portion. For  example,  while  the  interest  of  money 
is  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  man  lends  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  raise  a  revenue  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  by  the  interest  of  his  money ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  gives  two  thousand  pounds 
or  more,  to  purchase  an  estate  of  one  hundred  pounds 
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per  annum.  Again,  if  the  interest  of  mooej  tball 
fall  one  per  cent,  he  most  be  farced  to  kod  tvo 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  to  gain  the 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  for  the 
reason  he  must  give  at  least  two  thousand  fiMir  him- 
dred  pounds,  to  purchase  an  estate  of  the  same  jearlj 
rent.  Therefore,  if  these  twelye  miDioiis  newlr 
gained  shall  reduce  one  per  cent  of  the  present  in- 
terest of  money,  they  must  of  necessity  increase 
e?ery  estate  at  least  four  years*  value  in  the  purchase. 

It  is  ever  easier  to  meet  with  men  that  will  bor- 
row money  than  sell  their  estates.  An  evideooe  of 
this  is,  that  we  never  have  so  good  a  revenue  by 
baying,  as  by  lending.  The  first  tUng,  therefore, 
that  will  be  attempted  with  these  twelve  millions,  is 
to  lend  money  to  those  that  want  it.  This  can  hardly 
hSi  of  reducing  one  per  cent,  of  the  present  interest 
of  money^  and  consequently  of  rainng  every  estate 
four  years*  value  in  the  purchase. 

For  in  all  probability,  all  the  money  or  value  now 
in  England,  not  apphcd  to  any  of  the  uses  above- 
mentioned,  and  whidi  therefore  lies  dead,  or  affords 
no  revenue  to  the  owners,  until  it  can  be  disposed  of 
to  such  uses,  doth  not  exceed  twelve  millions;  yet 
this  sum,  whatever  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  keep  down 
money  to  the  present  interest,  and  to  hold  up  lands 
to  their  present  value.    One  would  imagine,  then,  if 
this  sum  should  be  doubled,  if  twelve  millions  extra- 
ordinary should  be  added  to  it,  they  should  reduce 
half  the  present  interest  of  money,  and  double  the 
present  value  of  estates.    But  it  will  easDy  be  al- 
lowed they  must  reduce  one  per  cent  of  the  present 
interest  of  money,  and  add  die  value  of  four  years* 
rent  to  the  purcluBLse  of  every  estate. 

To  confirm  the  belief  of  this,  an  argument  might 
be  taken  from  what  really  happened  in  the  province 
of  Holland  before  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
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and  seventy.  I  think  it  is  in  Sir  William  Temple's 
Observations  upon  the  United  Netherlands.  The 
government  there  was  indebted  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions, and  paid  the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  anr 
num.  They  had  got  a  sum  of  money,  1  thmk  not 
above  a  million,  with  which  they  prepared  to  dis- 
charge such  a  part  of  the  principal.  The  creditors 
were  so  unable  to  find  so  good  an  interest  elsewhere, 
that  they  petitioned  the  states  to  keep  their  money, 
with  an  abatement  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  interest. 
The  same  money  was  offered  to  the  same  number  of 
other  creditors  with  the  same  success,  until  one  p^r 
cent,  of  their  whole  interest  was  abated,  yet  at  last 
such  a  part  of  the  principal  was  discharged.  And 
when  this  sunf  came  to  be  lent  to  private  persons,  it 
had  the  same  e£Pect ;  there  one  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mon interest  was  abated  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince, as  well  between  subject  and  subject,  as  be- 
tween the  subjects  and  their  governors.  And  no- 
thing  is  so  notorious,  as  that  the  value  of  lands  in 
that  country  has  risen  in  proportion,  and  that  estates 
are  sold  there  for  thirty  years'  value  of  their  whole 
rents.  It  is  not  then  to  be  doubted,  that  twelve  mil- 
lions extraordinary  to  be  lent  at  interest,  or  purchase 
lands,  or  government  securities,  must  have  the  like 
effect  in  England,  at  least  that  lands  will  rise  four 
years'  rent  in  every  purchase  above  their  present 
value.  And  how  great  an  improvement  must  this  be 
of  the  landed  interest ! 

The  rents  of  England,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  land-tax,  should  be  little  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions, yet  perhaps  they  may  be  twelve.  If  there  is 
made  an  addition  of  four  years'  value  in  every  pur- 
chase, this  upon  all  the  rents  of  England,  amounts 
to  forty-eight  millions.  So  that,  by  the  importation 
and  clear  gain  of  twenty  millions  by  trade,  the  land- 
ed interest  gains  an  improvement  of  forty-eight  mil* 
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Kons,  at  least  six  times  as  modi  as  aDo&er 
joined  tc^ther. 

I  should  think  this  afgumenl,  wiuch  I 
deaTOored  to  set  in  a  dear  liglit,  most  aeedi  be 
fident  to  show,  that  the  landed  and  tkt  tadog 
terests  cannot  in  realitj  bat  be  firiendiioe 
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— Ceftnm  voto  pete  Sank — floK-SEpuL 
— ^To  wishes  fix  an 


Tbe  writers  of  morality  assign  two  sorts  of  pxfby 
the  one  is  in  itself  de8irai)le,die  odmbtobe  desr%d, 
aot  on  accoont  of  its  own  exoellencj,  bvt  irx  titt 
sake  of  some  other  thing  wfaidi  it  is  iostrvasecal  to 
obtain.  These  are  asnsdly  disdngaished  by  tbe  a&- 
pdladons  of  end  and  means.  We  are  proospied  mj 
nature  to  desire  the  former,  but  that  we  hare  aaj 
appetite  for  the  latter  is  owing  to  dtoice  aad  ddn 
beration. 

But  as  wise  men  engage  in  die  pamit  of  BKaas 
firom  a  fiuther  view  of  some  namral  good  widi  whidi 
tibey  are  connected;  fook,  who  are  arfafgfi  by 
tadon  and  not  by  reason,  Uindly  pufsoe  dae 
withoat  any  design  or  prospect  of  applying  dKsu 
The  result  whereof  is,  diat  they  email  i^oa  diasr- 
sdves  the  anxiety  and  toil,  bat  are  debarred  horn  v^e 
subsequent  delights,  which  arise  to  wiser  men;  smoe 
their  views,  not  reaching  the  end,  terminate  in  ti^se 
dungs,  which  although  d^ey  have  a  reladve  goodness, 

e^  considered  absolutely,  are  indiiierent,  or,  it  a»y 
evil. 
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The  principle  of  this  conduct  is  a  certain  short- 
sightedness in  the  mind :  and  as  this  defect  is  branch- 
ed forth  into  innumerable  errors  in  life,  and  hath  in- 
fected all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men ;  so  it  more 
eminently  appears  in  three  species,,the  critics,  misers, 
and  free  thinkers.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  good 
this  observation  with  regard  to  each  of  them.  And 
first  of  the  critic. 

Profit  and  pleasure  ture  the  ends  that  a  reasonable 
creature  would  propose  to  obtain  by  study,  or  indeed 
by  any  other  undertaking.  Those  parts  of  learning 
which  relate  to  the  imagination,  as  eloquence  and 
poetry,  produce  m  immelliate  pleasure  k  the  mind. 
And  sublime  and  useful  truths,  when  they  are  con- 
veyed in  apt  allegories  or  beautiful  images,  make 
more  distinct  and  lasting  impressions ;  by  which 
means  the  fancy  beoomes  subservient  to  the  under- 
standing, and  the  mind  k>  at  the  same  time  delighted 
and  instructed.  The  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  likewise  attended  with 
great  pleasure,  as  well  as  immediate  profit.  It  not 
only  strengthens  our  faculties,  purifies  the  soul,  sub- 
dues the  passions ;  but  besides  these  advantages, 
there  is  also  a  secret  joy  that  flows  from  intellectual 
operations,  proportioned  to  the  nobleness  of  the  fa- 
culty, and  not  the  less  affecting  because  inward  and 
unseen. 

-  But  the  mere  exercise  of  the  memory  as  such,  in- 
stead of  bringing  pleasure  or  immediate  benefit,  is  a 
thing  of  vain  irksomeness  and  fatigue,  especially 
when  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  most  dry  and  painful  occu- 
pation .  There  must  be  therefore  something  farther 
proposed,  or  a  wise  man  would  never  engage  in  it. 
And,  indeed,  the  very  reason  of  the  thing  plainly  in« 
timates  that  the  motive  which  first  drew  men  to  af- 
fect a  knowledge  in  dead  tongues,  was  that  they 
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looked  on  them  as  means  to  convey  more  useful  and 
enteitaining  knowledge  into  their  minds. 

There  are  nevertheless  certain  critics,  who,  seeing 
that  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  request,  join  in  a  thought- 
less pursuit  of  those  languages,  without  any  faither 
▼iew.  They  look  on  the  ancient  authors,  but  it  is 
with  an  eye  to  phraseology,  or  certain  minute  parti- 
culars which  are  valuable  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause they  are  despised  and  forgotten  by  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  divine  maxims  of  morality,  the  exact 
pictures  of  human  life,  the  profound  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  just  thoughts,  bright  images, 
sublime  sentiments,  are  overlooked,  while  the  mind 
is  learnedly  taken  up  in  verbal  remarks. 

Was  a  critic  ever  known  to  read  Plato  with  a  con- 
templative mind,  or  Cicero,  in  order  to  imbibe  the 
noble  sentiments  of  virtue  and  a  pubUc  spirit,  which 
are  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  that  great  man ; 
or  to  peruse  the  Greek  or  Roman  histories,  with  an 
intention  to  form  his  own  life  upon  the  plan  of  the 
illustrious  patterns  they  exliibit  to  our  view  ?  Plato 
wrote  in  Greek.  Cicero's  Latin  is  fine.  And  it  often 
lies  in  a  man's  way  to  quote  the  ancient  historians. 

There  is  no  entertainment  upon  earth  more  noble 
and  befitting  a  reasonable  mind,  than  the  perusal  of 
good  authors  ;  or  that  better  qualifies  a  man  to  pass 
his  life  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  advantage  to 
the  public.  But  where  men  of  short  views  and  mean 
souls  give  themselves  to  that  sort  of  emplojoneot 
which  nature  never  designed  them  for,  they  indeed 
ketone  another  in  countenance;  but  instead  of  cul- 
ti?a^ng  and  adorning  their  own  minds,  or  acquiring 
an  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  they  reap  no 
other  advantage  from  their  labours,  than  the  dry  con- 
solation arising  from  the  applauses  they  besto"  m»»«u 
each  other. 

And  the  same  weakness,  or  defect  of  the 
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whence  pedantry  takes  its  rise,  does  likewise  give 
birth  to  avarice.     Words  and  money  are  both  to  be 
regarded  as  only  marks  of  things;  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one,  so  the  possession  of  the  other  is  of 
no  yse,  unless  directed  to  a  farther  end.     A  mutual 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  among  men,  if 
some  common  standard  had  not  been  agreed  upon,  to 
which  the  value  of  all  the  various  products  of  art  and 
nature  were  reducible,  and  which  might  be  of  the 
same  use  in  the  conveyance  of  property,  as  words  are 
in  that  of  ideas.    Gold,  by  its  beauty,  scarceness,  and 
durable  nature,  seems  designed  by  Providence  to  a 
purpose  so  excellent  and  advantageous  to  mankind* 
Upon  these  considerations  that  metal  came  first  into 
esteem.    But  such  who  cannot  see  beyond  what  is 
nearest  in  the  pursuit,  beholding  mankind  touched 
with  an  affection  for  gold,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  reason  that  introduced  this  odd  passion  into  hu- 
man nature,  imagine  some  intrinsic  worth  in  the  me^ 
tal  to  be  the  cause  of  it.    Hence  the  same  menwho^ 
had  they  been  turned  towards  learning,  would  have 
employed  themselves  in  laying  up  words  in  their  me- 
mory, are,  by  a  different  application,  employed  to  as 
much  purpose,  in  treasuring  up  gold  in  their  coffers. 
They  differ  only  in  the  object ;  the  principle  on  which 
they  act,  and  the  inward  frame  of  mind,  is  the  same 
in  the  critic  and  the  miiser* 

And  upon  a  thorough  observation,  our  modern  sect 
of  free  thinkers  will  be  found  to  labour  under  the 
same  defect  with  those  two  inglorious  species.  Their 
short  views  ai'e  terminated  in  the  next  objects,  and 
their  specious  pretences  for  liberty  and  truth,  are  so 
many  instances  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end. 
But  the  setting  these  points  in  a  clear  light  must  be 
the  subject  of  another  paper. 
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-Docebo 


Uide  parentar  opes ;  quij  -ii^     __ 


-IviD 


Tell  wbaC  the  datj  of  a  Poet  it. 
Wherein  his  weahh  and  on 
And  how  he  may  be  fona'd. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  «b  ^  ia&  -aniunnm  a  tut 
interests  of  learning,  to  tbink  I  est  idT^^-ne  uauma 
tf  leading  the  town  into  a  tctj  3tsw  laif  izif:nimiifUi 
nMdi^criticisai.    As  diat  kzid  "J  xxrtast  «  k 
present  carried  on,  it  cfwisis  omt  jg. »  xaA.wj»ie^  u 
Buiifili^nK*  mles  which  ooatzibc&e  tu  "Si^  crvnm  u 
different  sorts  of  poetry;  as  the  rcjcsspu  'd  rv>L  kuuk- 
vives  do  to  the  making  pod&xp  :^  £uir.  -;cuj^«l 
jdoms,  or  any  other  ingredienis.  h  wyLxL  n^r^m^^ 
make  these  my  instroctions  okr  easily  r^r^XyriMtf- 
to  ordinary  readers,  if  I  djaeovnea  "jf  'iocsk  naci^n 
in  the  style  in  which  ladie»  kane^S  n  -Krjor.mirji 
dktate  to  thdr  pupfls  (dt  ihe  jm^nr^aiiac  lif  -u^ 
kitchen  and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  epic  poesy,  hf^xa^,  ::ut  ^j'xuu 
agree  it  is  the  greatest  wcAhszsaiL  xasxr*  a  "ju^jh^ 
of.    I  know  the  French  hare  urtadr  ijui  v.nn  luka*; 
Bechanical  mles  for  compoHiicAii  U  irsA  i»'xv  -jir  it 
die  same  time  they  cut  on  almost  aL  v^^i»r:^^Lisrt  1- vn 
the  possibility  of  erer  perfaniELz  -j:*ai :  fe  -.-^v  iin? 
qnaufication  thev  imanim^>iu'iT  rb^;^-^  ji  t  >>^_   .  ^ 
genius.    I  shall  kere  endearocr  f  >r  :i«t  vewar.  v'  n*; 
countrymen)  to  make  it  maiiiisst,  tiot  ^^^t  yjrma 
may  be  made  '  without  9>^euja^  zaq.  -sirAivir.  jTr^i^ 
ing,  or  much  reading.    Tms  nraiie  Beooaor  7  '^^  'V 
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great  use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  nevei 
read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  nevei 
learn.  What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner, 
that  any  man  can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  professed 
cook  cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing*;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  making  a  poem,  it  is  easily 
brought  about  by  him  that  has  a  genius,  but  the  skill 
lies  in  doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this 
end,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain 
recipe,  by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  epic  poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  in  this  point.  Th6 
learning  which  will  be  more  particularly  necessary  to 
him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers :  for  this  let  him  take  Cluverius^  valoe 
four*pence. 

Another  quality  required  ts  a  complete  skill  in  lan^ 
guage.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  persons 
of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts  ;  the  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our 
modern  authors  translate.  I  shQuld  be  unwilling  to 
promise  impossibilities,  but  modestly  speaking,  this 
may  be  learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I 
have  known  one,  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of 
Greek,  immediately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand 
page  of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his  eyes.  It  is  in 
these  days,  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well- 
*  The  meaning  isi  his  art  i«  good  for  nothing. 
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bred  are  fiimiliariy  aoquiiited 

and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  cGcd 

Yeyed  the  ground  he  is  tooonqvr.  ui  s 

a  good  poet  to  hare  seen  the  anur  &e  ji  ^  i« 

tor  of.    But  to  proceed  to  die  psspoae  ml  :3is  3a8er 

i^  Rtcnpi  to  tmaie  c»  fjac  P*! 

70E   THX   7JLU.2. 

.  <  Take  out  of  any  old  poeM,  feisKrr '?H6i 
or  legend  (for  ini^tance  Geo&j  of  H^mnrnia,  v  2rjL 
Beli^iis  of  Greece),  those  puts  o(  sktw  viica.  lArx 
most  scope  for  long  descripcicc^  Pc  "sask  ^ierxa 
together,  and  throw  all  die  adri^soKs  j  -jl  imcj  nci 
one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  w^jm  t-jl  nan  *jifwufe 
fir  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  p^  lun.  ju;  "se  nuific 
of  diese  adFentnres.  There  kt  La. -r:rk.  iir  rsv**?^ 
books ;  at  the  end  of  vhich  jca  sacj  'Joma  um  uic 
ready  prepared  to  conqueryOr  to  aarTy ;  x  ussoif  ]«- 
cessary  that  the  conclosioo  of  ask  <|4C  ^«:«aL  :#t  iir- 
tanate/ 

Tosiai«iui€pif«2r. — '  Takeasy  r»TnaiT»ny  iCmf^ar- 
tore  of  your  former  colleetioa,  zc  v*uca  j9k  s-Mut 
IX)  way  involve  your  hero ;  o?  227  xaj^rsmgy  sen- 
dent  that  was  too  good  to  Ik  tLrvwx  scvur;  um  x 
^  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  rxus  ytnfjL,  vac  sss 
be  lost  and  evaporate  in  the  coarse  c/:^  wjol,  wxx^ 
oat  the  least  damage  to  the  o^mxh^jssujlJ 

Tor  the  moral  aid  alltgonf, — '  T^jtt^  j'jk  xiagj  ex- 
tract out  of  the  fable  afterward  at  yoa~  *~ —  '    '" 
sure  you  strain  them  sufiiciently/ 

rOB   THE   MAVVEES. 

'  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all 
you  can  find  in  aD  the  celebrated  her9»  oi  viztjur.j  ; 
^tkey  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  oo&sute&cyg  hcjTsJuax 
&11  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But  be  sore  they  v^^vki^ 
ties  which  your  patron  would  be  tho«^«t.  Xf»  hv^K 

K  3 
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and  to  prevent  anv  mistake  which  the  world  may  be 
subject  to  select  n*om  the  alphabet  those  capital  let- 
ters that  compose  his  name,  and  set  them  at  the  head 
of  a  dedication  before  your  poem.  However,  do  not 
absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity  of  these  virtoes, 
it  not  being  determined,  whether  or  no  it  be  neces- 
sary for  thefhero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honest  manw — 
For  the  under  characters,  gather  them  from  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occasion  servers/ 

FOR   THE   MACHINES. 

*  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many  as  you 
can  use.  Separate  them  into  equal  parts,  and  keep 
Jupiter  in  the  middle.  Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all 
occasions  to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  ydu 
have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Parar 
disc,  and  extract  your  spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use 
of  these  machines  is  evident ;  for  since  no  epic  poem 
can  possibly  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  w^  is 
to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities.  Wn^ 
you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means, 
or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  seek  relief  from  heaven, 
and  the  gods  will  do  your  business  very  readily.  This 
is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace  in 
his  Art  of  Foetry : 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignas  viodice  nodus 
Ineiderit Ver.  191. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  God  appear, 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  God. — Roscommon. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
plexity.' 

FOR   THE   DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  tempest, — *  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse.  Add 
to  these  of  rain,  lightning,  and  of  thunder  (the  loudesl 
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Tou  can)  quantum  sufiat.  Mix  your  cbuds  andbil- 
iow8  well  together  until  they  foam,  and  thicken  your 
description  here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew 
yonr  tempest  well  in  jour  head,  before  you  set  it  a 
blowing.' 

For  a  battle. — '  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
aad  descriptions  from  Homer*s  Iliad,  with  a  spice  or 
two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus  you 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with 
anules,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle/ 

For  burning  a  town. — '  If  such  a  description  be  ne- 
cessjury,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil, 
Old  "troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  cha|^r  or 
two  of  the  theory  of  conflagration*,  well  circum- 
Btanced,  and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  sue- 
cedaneum.' 

'  As  ybr  gimiUes  and  metaphors  ^  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  creation ;  the  most  ignorant  may  gather 
them,  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this, 
adyise  with  your  bookseller. 

FOR  THE  LAKGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diction.)    *  Here  it  will  do  well  to  be 
an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you  will  find  it  easier  to 
imitate  him  in  this,  than  any  thing  else.    Hebraisms 
and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found  in  him,  without  the 
trouble  of  learning  the  languages.    I  knew  a  painter, 
who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius,  make  his  daub* 
ingg  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting  them  in  the 
smoke.    You  may  in  the  same  manner  give  the  vene- 
rable air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by  darkening  it 
up  and  down  wiUi  Old  English.    With  this  you  may 
be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion,  by  the  dic- 
tionary commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  Cliaucer.' 

*  From  Db.  III.  De  Conflagratione  Mundi  of  Tellaris  Thcoria 
Sacra,  published  in  4to.  1689,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  master  uC 
the  Charter-huuse. 
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*  I  mudt  not  conclude,  without  cautioning  all  wri- 
ters without  genius  in  one  material  point,  which  is 
never  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their 
works.  I  should  advise  rather  to  take  their  warmest 
thoughts,  and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper ;  for 
they  are  observed  to  cool  before  they  are  read.* 


N°  79.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  11,  1713. 


•Prasclara  et  pulchra  minantem 


Vivere  nee  recte,  nee  suaviter Hor.  1  Ep.  viii.  S. 

— I  make  a  noise,  a  gaudy  show, 

I  promise  mighty  things,  1  nobly  strive ; 

Yet  what  an  ill,  unpleasant  life  I  live! — Creech. 

It  is  an  employment  worthy  a  reasonable  creature,, 
to  examine  mto  the  disposition  of  men's  affections 
towards  each  other,  ana,  as  far  as  one  can,  to  im- 
prove all  tendencies  to  good  nature  and  charity.  -  No 
one  could  be  unmoved  with  this  epistle,  which  I  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  one  of  my  correspondents, 
and  which  is  full  of  the  most  ardent  benevolence. 

'To  THE  Guardian. 

'SIR, 
*  I  seldom  read  your  political,  your  critical,  your 
ludicrous,  or  if  you  will  call  them  so,  your  polite  pa- 
pers, but  when  I  observe  any  thing  which  I  think 
written  for  the  advancement  of  good-will  amongst 
men,  and  laying  before  them  objects  of  charity,  I  am 
very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  so  honest  a  design. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  want  of  wit,  or  wisdom,  is  not  the 
infirmity  of  this  age ;  it  is  the  shameful  application 
of  both  that  is  the  crying  evil.  As  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  always  endeavouring  at  least  to  be  better,  rather 
than  richer  or  wiser.     But  I  never  lamented  that  I 
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was  not  a  wealthy  man  so  heartily  as  the  other  day. 
You  mast  understand  that  I  now  and  then  take  a 
walk  of  mortification,  and  pass  a  whole  day  in  mak- 
ing myself  profitably  sad.    I  for  this  end  visit  the 
bospi^s  about  this  city,  and  when  I  have  rambled 
a(x)ut  the  galleries  at  Bedlam,  and  seen  for  an  hour 
the  utmost  of  all  lamentable  objects,  human  reason 
distracted;  when  I  have  from  grate  to  grate  offered 
Up  my  prayers  for  a  wretch  who  has  been  reviling 
me,  for  a  figure  that  has  seemed  petrified  with  anguish 
—for  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture  of 
adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  execrations  and 
blasphemies ;  I  say,  when  I  have  beheld  all  these 
things,  and  thoroughly  reflected  on  them,  until  I  have 
startled  myself  out  of  my  present  ill  course,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  pass  to  the  observation  of  less  evils,  and 
rdieve  myself  by  going  to  those  charitable  recepta* 
det  about  this  town,  appointed  only  for  bodily  dis- 
tresses.    The  gay  and  frolic  part  of  mankind  are 
lAdly  unacquainted  with  the  numbers  of  their  fel- 
k>w-creatures,  who  languish  under  pain  and  agony, 
for  want  of  a  trifle  out  of  that  expense  by  which  those 
fortunate  persons  purchase  the  gratification  of  a  sa« 
perfluouB  passion  or  appetite.    I  ended  the  last  of 
these  pilgrimages  which  I  made,  at  St.  Thomas's* 
hospital  in  Southwark.     I  had  seen  all  the  variety  of 
woe,  which  can  arise  from  the  distempers  which  at- 
tend human  frailty ;  but  the  circumstance  which  oc- 
casioned this  letter,  and  gave  me  the  quickest  com- 
passion, was  beholding  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  who  was  just  then  to  be  expelled  the  house  a« 
incurable.     My  heart  melted  within  me  to  think  what 
would  become  of  the  poor  child,  who,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  nor  father,, 
nor  mother,  nor  friend  to  help  it.     The  infant  saw 
my  sorrow  for  it,  and  came  towards  me,  and  bid  ma 
speak,  that  it  might  die  in  the  house^ 
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.  ^  Alas  I  there  are  crowds  cured  in  this  place,  and 
the  strictest  care  taken,  in  the  distribution  of  the  cha- 
rity, for  wholesome  food,  good  physic,  and  tender 
care  in  behalf  of  the  patients;  but  the  provisioii 
is  not  large  enough  for  those  whom  they  do  not  de-* 
spair  of  recovering,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  turn 
out  the  incurable,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they 
can  relieve.  I  was  informed  this  was  the  fate  of  many 
in  a  year,  as  well  as  of  this  poor  child,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, corrupted  away  yet  alive  in  the  streets.  He  was 
to  be  sure  removed  when  he  was  only  capable  of  giv- 
ing ojBTence,  though  avoided  when  still  an  object  of 
compassion.    There  are  not  words  to  give  mankind 
compunction  enough  on  such  an  occasion;  but  las- 
sure  you  I  think  the  miserable  have  a  property  in  the 
superfluous  possessions  of  the  fortunate ;  though  I 
despair  of  seeing  right  done  them  until  the  day 
wherein  those  distinctions  shall  cease  for  ever,  and 
they  must  both  ^ve  an  account  for  their  behaviour 
unL  their  rcsSctive  sufferings  and  enjoyment- 
However,  you  would  do  your  part  as  a  Guardian,  if 
you  would  mention  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  these 
miserable  objects,  and  put  the  good  part  of  the  world 
in  mind  of  exerting  the  n^ost  noble  benevolence  that 
can  be  imagined,  in  alleviating  the  few  remaining 
moments  of  the  incurable. 

<  A  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the  hospital,  was 
saying,  he  believed  it  would  be  done  as  soon  as  men- 
tioned, if  it  were  proposed  that  a  ward  might  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  have  no 
more  to  do  in  this  world,  but  resign  themselves  to 
death.  I  know  no  readier  way  of  communicating 
this  thought  to  the  world,  than  by  your  paper.  li 
you  omit  to  publish  this,  I  shall  never  esteem  you  to 
be  the  man  you  pretend;  and  so  recommending  the 
incurable  to  your  Guardianship,  I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant,    Philanthropos.* 
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It  mast  be  confessed,  that  if  one  turns  one's  eyes 
loand  these  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  one 
cannot  overlook  the  exemplary  instances  of  heroic 
charity,  in  providing  restraints  for  the  wicked,  in* 
stractions  for  the  young,  food  and  raiment  for  the 
aged,  with  regard  also  to  all  other  circumstances  and 
idations  of  human  life ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
these  provisions  are  made  only  by  the  middle  kind 
of  people,  while  those  of  fashion  and  power  are  raised 
above  the  species  itself,  and  are  unacquainted  or  un- 
moved with  the  calamities  of  others.  But,  alas !  how 
nonstrous  is  this  hardness  of  heart!  How  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  returns  of  hunger  and  thirst  should  not 
importune  men,  though  in  the  highest  affluence,  to 
consider  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures  who 
languish  under  necessity?  But  as  I  hinted  just  now, 
the  distinctions  of  mankind  are  almost  wholly  to  be 
resolved  into  those  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for  as 
certainly  as  wealth  gives  acceptance  and  grace  to  all 
that  its  possessor  says  or  does;  so  poverty  creates 
disesteem,  scorn,  and  prejudice  to  all  the  undertakings 
of  the  indigent.     The  necessitous  man  has  neither 
hands,  lips,  or  understanding,  for  his  own  or  friend's 
use,  but  is  in  the  same  condition  with  the  sick,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  his  is  an  infection  no  [man 
will  relieve,  or  assist,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  seldom  with 
so  much  pity  as  contempt,  and  rather  for  the  osten- 
tation of  the  physician,  than  compassion  on  the  pa- 
tient   It  is  a  circumstance,  wherein  a  man  finds  all 
the  good  he  deserves  inaccessible,  all  the  ill  unavoid- 
able ;  and  the  poor  hero  is  as  certainly  ragged,  as 
the  poor  villain  hanged.     Under  these  pressures  the 
poor  man  speaks  widi  hesitation,  undertakes  with  ir- 
r^ution,  and  acts  with  disappointment.     He  is 
slighted  in  men's  conversation,  overlooked  in  their 
ass^blies,  and  beaten  at  their  doors.     But  from 
^ence,  alas,  has  he  this  treatment?  from  a  creature 
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that  has  only  the  supply  of,  but  not  an  exempttoi 
from,  the  wants,  for  which  he  despises  him.  Yol 
such  is  the  unaccountable  insolence  of  man,  that  hi 
will  not  see  that  he  who  is  supported,  is  in  the  sanM 
class  of  natural  necessity  with  him  that  wants «  sup- 
port ;  and  to  be  helped  implies  to  be  indigent.  In  a 
word,  after  all  you  can  say  of  a  man,  conclude  thai 
he  is  rich,  and  you  have  made  him  friends ;  nor  have 
you  utterly  overthrown  a  man  in  the  world's  opiniOiD, 
until  you  have  said  he  is  poor.  This  is  the  emphati" 
cal  expression  of  praise  and  blame :  for  men  so  sta- 
pidly  forget  their  natural  impotence  and  want,  that 
Riches  and  Poverty  have  taken  in  our  imagination 
the  place  of  Innocence  and  Guilt. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  do  but  waste  one's  beings 
without  capacity  of  helping  the  distressed;  yetthou^ 
I  know  no  way  to  do  any  service  to  my  brethren  un- 
der such  calamities,  I  cannot  help  having  so  mu^ 
respect  for  them,  as  to  su£Per  with  them  in  afruitkw 
fellow-feeling. 


N»80.     FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  1713. 


-Cslestibus  Irs. — Virg.  ^n.  i.  11. 


Anger  in^  heav'nly  minds. 

I  HAVE  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
talk  distinctly  without  defining  the  words  of  which 
we  make  use.  There  is  not  a  term  in  our  language 
which  wants  explanation  so  much  as  the  word 
Church.  One  would  think  when  people  utter  it, 
they  should  have  in  their  minds  ideas  of  virtue  and 
religion ;  but  that  important  monosyllable  drags  all 
the  other  words  in  the  language  after  it,  and  it  is 
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oide  use  of  to  express  both  praise  and  blame,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  him  who  speaks  it.    By 
dns  means  it  happens,  that  no  one  knows  what  his 
neighbour  means  when  he  says  such  a  one  is  for,  or 
against,  the  church.     It  has  nappened  that  the  per- 
son, who  is  seen  ever^  day  at  church,  has  not  been 
B  die  eye  6f  the  wond  a  churchman;  and  he  who 
isTery  zealous  to  oblige  every  man  to  frequent  it, 
hat  lumself,  has  been  held  a  very  good  son  of  the 
dnirch.    This  prepossession  is  the  best  handle  ima- 
ffliaUe  for  politicians  to  make  use  of,  for  managing 
ne  loves  and  hatreds  of  mankind,  to  the  purposes 
to  which  they  would  lead  them.     But  this  is  not  a 
tlmg  for  fools  to  meddle  with,  for  they  only  bring 
diiesteem  upon  those  whom  they  attempt  to  serve, 
irlien  they  unskilfully  pronounce  terms  of  art.     I 
bve  observed  great  evils  arise  from  this  practice, 
aid  not  only  the  cause  of  piety,  but  also  the  secular 
iiteieit  of  clergymen,  has  extremely  suffered  by  the 
faeiA  unexplained  signification  of  the  word  church. 
-  The  Examiner,  upon  the  strength  of  being  a  re- 
I     ceived  churchman,  has  offended  in  this  particular 
nore  grossly  than  any  other  man  ever  did  before, 
and  almost  as  grossly  as  ever  he  himself  did,  sup- 
posing the  allegations  in  the  following  letter  are  just. 
To  slander  any  man  is  a  very  henious  offence ;  but 
the  crime  is  still  greater,  when  it  falls  upon  such  as 
ought  to  give  example  to  others.     I  cannot  imagine 
bow  the  Examiner  can  divest  any  part  of  the  clergy 
of  the  respect  due  to  their  characters,  so  as  to  treat 
than  aa  he  does,  without  an  indulgence  unknown 
to  our  religion,  Uiough  taken  up  in  the  name  of  it, 
in  order  to  disparage  such  of  its  communicants,  as 
will  not  sacrifice  their  conscience  to  their  fortunes. 
Tlus  confusion  and  subdivision  of  interests  and  sen- 
timents, among  people  of  the  same  communion,  is 
what  would  be  a  very  good  subject  of  mirth :  but 
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when  I  Qonsider  against  whom  this  insult  is  coi 
mitted,  I  think  it  too  great,  and  of  too  ill  a  com 
quence,  to  be  in  good  humour  on  the  occasion. 
'  SHU  Jone  9,  ITiB 

*  Your  character  of  Universal  Guardian,  joined 
the  concern  you  ought  to  have  for  the  cause  of  Tirt 
and  religion,  assure  me  you  will  not  think  that  df 
gymen,  when  injured,  have  the  least  right  to  yc 
protection ;  and  it  is  from  that  assurance  I  troui 
you  with  this,  to  complain  of  the  Examiner,  n 
calumniates  as  freely  as  he  commends,  and  wlu 
invectives  are  as  groundless  as  his  panegyrics. 

^  In  his  paper  of  the  eighth  instant,  after  a  m* 

furious  invective  against  many  noble  lords,  a  a 

siderable  number  of  the  commons,  and  a  very  gri 

part  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  as  disimecl 

and  full  of  discontent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  but 

awkward  compUment  to  the  prince  whose  great 

glory  it  is  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  t 

the  clergy  may  not  go  without  their  share  of  his 

sentment,  he  concludes  with  a  most  malicious  refl 

tion  upon  some  of  them.     He  names  indeed  nobo 

but  points  to  Windsor  and  St.  Paul's,  where  he  t 

us  some  are  disrespectful  to  the  queen,  and  enen 

to  her  peace ;  most  odious  characters,  especialh 

clergymen,  whose  profession  is  peace,  and  to  wh 

duty  and  affection  her  majesty  has  a  more  immedi 

right,  by  her  singular  piety  and  great  goodness 

them.     "  They  have  sucked  in,"  he  says,  "  this'm 

like  principle  from  their  arbitrary  patrons."    1 

not  enough,  it  seems,  to  calumniate  them,  unj 

thjeir  patrons  also  be  insulted,  no  less  patrons  tl 

the  late  king  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.    Th 

are  his  arbitrary  men ;  though  nothing  be  more  < 

tain  than  that  without  the  king,  the  shadow  of  a  Ic 

government  had  not  been  left  to  us ;  nor  did  tl 

ever  live  a  man,  who  in  the  nature  and  tempei 
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Ud,  less  deserved  the  character  of  arbitrary  than  the 
dnke.    How  now  is  this  terrible  charge  against  these 
ctergpien  supported?    Why,  as  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
ftct,  according  to  him,  is  this:  "  Some  of  the  church, 
to  dOTront  the  queen,  on  the  day  the  peace  was  pro- 
dsimed,  gave  orders  for  parochial  prayers  only, 
vidioiit  singii^,  as  is  used  upon  fast-days,  though 
m  this  particular  their  inferiors  were  so  very  honest 
to  disobey  them."    This  the  Examiner  roundly  af- 
finns  after  his  usual  manner,  but  without  the  least 
regard  to  truth ;  for  it  is  fallen  in  my  way,  without 
inquiring,  to  be  exactly  informed  of  this  matter,  and 
therefore  I  take  upon  me  in  their  vindication  to  as- 
are  yon,  that  every  part  of  what  is  said  is  absolutely 
Use,  and  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse.    The  infe- 
non  desired  there  might  be  only  parochial  prayers ; 
but  the  person  applied  to  was  aware  to  what  con- 
itniction  it  might  be  Uable,  and  therefore  would 
not  CMHisent  to  the  request,  though  very  innocent 
and  reasonable.    The  case  was  this :  the  procession 
of  the  ceremony  had  reached  Ludgate  just  at  the 
time  of  prayers,  and  there  was  such  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  people,  that  one  of  the  vergers  came  to 
(he  residentiary  in  waiting,   to  represent,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  prayers  that  afternoon ; 
that  the  crowds  all  round  the  church  were  so  great, 
ttiere  would  be  no  getting  in :  but  it  was  insisted, 
Aflt  there  must  be  prayers,  only  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  should  be  deferred  a  little  until  the  head  of  the 

ffsssioa  was  got  beyond  the  church.  When  the 
had  done,  and  none  of  the  quire  appeared,  but 
one  to  read,  it  was  upon  this  again  represented,  that 
&ere  could  be  only  parochial  prayers,  a  thing  that 
lometimes  happens,  twice  or  thrice  perhaps  in  a  year, 
when  upon  some  allowable  occasions  the  absence  of 
the  quire-men  is  so  great,  as  not  to  leave  the  neces- 
nry  vcxces  for  cathedral  service;  «  ~v  lately 
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was  the  case  upon  a  performance  of  the  thanki 
giving  music  at  Whitehall.  So  that  had  the  prayen 
on  that  occasion,  been  parochial  only,  it  had  be^ 
neither  new  nor  criminal,  but  necessary  and  unavoid 
able,  unless  the  Examiner  can  tell  how  the  senric 
may  be  sung  decently  without  ^inging-men.  Ho|v 
ever,  to  leave  informers  no  room  for  calumny,  it.ira 
expressly  urged,  that  parochial  prayers  on  such;! 
^ay  would  look  ill ;  that  therefore,  if  possible,  i 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  service  should  be  begu 
as  usual,  in  hopes  one  or  two  of  the  quire  migh 
come  in  before  the  psalms ;  and  the  verger  wa; 
ordered  to  look  out,  if  he  could  see  any  of  the.  quire 
to  hasten  them  to  their  places :  and  so  it  piorai 
two  of  the  best  voices-  came  in  time  enough,  8q4  llii 
service  was  performed  cathedral-wise,  thdughrin^i 
manner  to  bare  walls,  with  an  anthem  suitable  U 
the  day.  This  is  the  fact  on  which  the  Examine! 
grounds  a  charge  of  factious  and  seditious  prind' 
pies  against  some  at  St.  Paul's,  and  I  ampersuadec 
tbeiie  is  as  little  truth  in  what  he  charges  some  oi 
Windsor  with,  though  I  know  not  certainly  wkon 
he  means.  Were'  I  disposed  to  expostulate  witt 
the  Examiner,  I  would  ask  him  if  he  seriouslythiida 
this  be  answering  her  majesty's  intentions  ?  Whetlui 
disquieting  the  minds  of  her  people  is  the  way  tc 
calm  them?  Or  to  traduce  men  of  learning  ami 
virtue,  be  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace?  But  lani 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  writings  not  to  see  hieiif 
past  correction;  nor  does  any  thing  in  his  pi^ 
surprise  me,  merely  because  it  is  false ;  for,  to  use 
his  own  words,  not  a  day  passes  with  him,  but  **  if 
brings  forth  a  mouse  or  a  monster,  some  ridicukmc 
lie,  some  vile  calumny  or  forgery.*'  He  is  almost 
equally  false  in  every  thing  he  says ;  but  it  is  nol 
always  equally  easy  to  make  his  falsehood  plain  and 
palpable.    And  it  is  chiefly  for  that  reason  I  desire 
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}oa  to  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  papers,  that 
those  that  are  willing  to  be  undeceived  may  learn, 
ftofld  so  clear  an  mstance,  what  a  faithful,  modest 
writer  this  is,  who  pretends  to  teach  them  how  to 
Aink'  and  speak  of  things  and  persons  they  know 
nothing  of  themselves.  As  this  is  no  way  disagree- 
iMeto  your  character  of  Guardian,  your  publication 
of  it  is  a  favour  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not 
doiy  to,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  R,  A/ 


N*  81.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1713. 


Qidete  et  pare  atqae  eleganter  actas  aetaUs  placida  ac  lenis  re- 
cordatio. — Cicebo. 

Pladd  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a  life  passed  widi 
qmet,  innocence,  and  elegance. 

The  paper  which  was  published  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month,  ended  with  a  piece  of  devotion  written 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  It  would  (as  it 
was  hinted  in  that  precaution)  be  of  singular  use  for 
the  improvement  of  our  minds,  to  have  the  secret 
thoughts  of  men  of  good  talents  on  such  occasions. 
I  abSH  for  the  entertainment  of  tliis  day  give  my 
leader  two  pieces,  which  if  he  is  curious  will  be 
pleasing  for  that  reason,  if  they  prove  to  have  no 
other  effect  upon  him.  One  of  them  was  found  in 
the  closet  of  an  Athenian  libertine,  who  lived  many 
ages  ago,  and  is  a  soliloquy  wherein  he  contemplates 
liiB  own  life  and  actions  according  to  the  lights  men 
have  from  nature,  and  the  compunctions  of  natural 
leason.  The  other  is  a  prayer  of  a  gentleman  who 
died  within  a  few  years  last  past ;  and  lived  to  a 
very  great  age ;  but  had  passed  his  youth  in  all  the 

k3 
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vices  in  fashion.  The  Athenian  is  supposed  to  h^^ 
been  Alcibiades,  a  man  of  great  spirit^  extreme 
addicted  to  pleasures,  but  at  the  same  time  ve 
capable,  and  upon  occasion  very  attentive  to  bui 
ness.  He  was  by  nature  endued  with  all  the  a 
compUshments  she  could  bestow ;  he  had  beaut 
wit,  courage,  and  a  great  understanding;  but  in  tl 
first  bloom  of  his  me  was  arrogantly  affected  ni 
the  advantages  he  had  over  others.  That  temper 
pretty  visible  in  an  expression  of  his :  when  it  w 
proposed  to  him  to  learn  to  play  upon  a  musical  I 
strument,  he  answered, '  It  is  not  for  me  to  give,  b 
to  receive  delight.'  However,  the  conversattra 
Socrates  tempered  a  strong  inclination  to  licentioa 
ness  into  reflections  of  philosophy,  and  if  it  hadu 
the  force  to  make  a  man  of  his  genius  and  foitm 
wholly  regular,  it  gave  him  some  cool  moments,  ai 
this  following  solUoquy  is  supposed  by  the  leanu 
to  have  been  thrown  together  before  some  expect) 
engagement,  and  seems  to  be  very  much  the  pictn 
of  the  man : 

*  I  am  now  wholly  alone,  my  ears  are  not  entc 
tained  with  music,  my  eyes  with  beauty,  nor  any 
my  senses  so  forcibly  affected,  as  to  divert  the  cour 
of  my  inward  thoughts.  Methinks  there  is  som 
thing  sacred  in  myself,  now  I  am  alone.  What 
this  being  of  mine  1  I  came  into  it  without  my  chok 
and  yet  Socrates  says  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  me.  J 
this  repose  of  my  senses  wherein  they  communica 
nothing  sti'ongly  to  myself,  I  taste,  methinks,  a  beii 
distinct  from  their  operation.  Why  may  not  th< 
my  soul  exist,  when  she  is  wholly  gone  out  of  the 
organs  ?  I  can  perceive  my  faculties  grow  strongc 
the  less  I  admit  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  tl 
nearer  I  place  myself  to  a  bare  existence,  the  mo 
worthy,  the  more  noble,  the  more  celestisd  does  th 
existence  appear  to  me.    If  my  soul  is  weaken< 
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/ather  than  improved  by  all  that  the  body  adminis- 
ten  to  her,  she  may  reasonably  be  suppo:»ed  to  be 
designed  for  a  mansion  more  suitable  than  this, 
"^^vherein  what  delights  her  diminishes  her  excellence, 
and  that.which  afflicts  her  adds  to  her  perfection. 
There  is  an  hereafter,  and  I  will  not  fear  to  be  im- 
mortal for  the  sake  of  Athens.' 

TUs  soliloquy  is  but  the  first  dawnings  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  a  mere  man  given  up  to  sensuality. 
Ihe  paper  which  I  mention  of  our  contemporary 
WIS  found  in  his  scrutoir  after  his  death,  but  com- 
vranicated  to  a  friend  or  two  of  his  in  his  lifetime. 
Ton  see  in  it  a  man  wearied  with  the  vanities  of  this 
life;  and  the  reflections  which  the  success  of  his  wit 
and  gallantry  bring  upon  his  old  age,  are  not  un- 
worthy the  observation  of  those  who  possess  the  like 
advantages. 

'  Oh,  Almighty  Being !  How  shall  I  look  up  to* 
wards  Thee,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  of  no  consi- 
deiation  but  as  I  have  oflended?  My  existence. 
Oh  my  God,  without  thy  mercy,  is  not  to  be  pro- 
longed in  this  or  another  world  but  for  my  punish- 
ment. I  apprehend.  Oh,  my  Maker,  let  it  not  be 
too  late :  I  apprehend,  and  tremble  at  thy  presence; 
and  shall  I  not  consider  Thee,  who  art  all  good- 
ness, but  with  terror  ?  Oh,  my  Redeemer,  do  Thou 
behold  my  anguish.  Turn  to  me,  thou  Saviour  of 
the  world!  who  has  offended  like  me?  Oh,  my 
God,  I  cannot  fly  out  of  thy  presence,  let  me  fall 
down  in  it ;  I  humble  myself  in  contrition  of  heart ; 
but,  alas !  I  have  not  only  swerved  from  Thee,  but 
have  laboured  against  Thee.  If  Thou  dost  pardon 
what  I  have  committed,  how  wilt  Thou  pardon  what 
^  Ihave  made  others  commit?  I  have  rejoiced  in  ill, 
w  in  a  prosperity.  Forgive,  Oh  my  God,  all  who 
have  offended  by  my  profession,  all  who  have  trans- 
gressed by  my  example.     Canst  Thou,  Oh  God,  ac- 
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cept  of  the  confession  of  old  age,  to  expiate  all 
labour  and  industiy  of  youth  spent  in  transgress 
against  Thee  ?  While  I  am  still  alive,  let  me  imp 
"Hiee  to  recall  to  thy  grace  all  whom  I  have  mac 
sin.  Let,  O  Lord,  thy  goodness  admit  of  his  pr; 
for  their  pardon,  by  wnose  instigation  they  have  tr 
gressed*  Accept,  Oh  God,  of  this  interval  of  : 
between  my  sinful  dajrs  and  the  hour  of  my  diss 
tion,  to  wear  away  the  corrupt  habits  in  my  soul, 
prepare  myself  for  the  mansions  of  purity  and 
Impute  not  to  me.  Oh  my  God!  the  offences  1 1 
give,  after  my  death,  to  those  I  leave  behind ; 
let  me  not  transgress  when  I  am  no  more  seen; 
prevent  the  ill  effects  of  my  ill-applied  studies, 
receive  me  into  thy  mercy/ 

It  is  the  most  melancholy  circumstance  that 
be  imagined,  to  be  on  a  death-bed,  and  wish  all 
a  man  has  most  laboured  to  bring  to  pass  were  ( 
terated  for  ever.  How  emphatically  worse  is  i 
than  having  passed  all  one's  days  in  idleness  I 
this  is  the  frequent  case  of  many  men  of  refined 
lents.  It  is,  methinks,  monstrous  that  the  lovi 
fame,  and  value  of  the  fashion  of  the  world, 
transport  a  man  so  far  as  even  in  solitude  to 
with  so  little  reflection  upon  his  real  interest.  ' 
IS  premeditated  madness,  for  it  is  an  error  done ' 
the  assistance  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

When  every  circumstance  about  us  is  a  cons 
admonition,  how  transient  is  every  labour  of  ma 
should,  methinks,  be  no  hard  matter  to  bring  o 
self  to  consider  the  emptiness  of  all  our  endeavoi 
but  I  was  not  a  little  charmed  the  other  day,  w 
sitting  with  an  old  friend  and  communing  toge 
on  such  subjects,  he  expressed  himself  after 
manner : 

*  It  is  unworthy  a  Christian  philosopher  to  let 
thing  here  below  stand  in  the  least  competition  i 
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Ilis  di|ty.  In  Yain  is  reawm  fwdfied  1^  £uik.  d  iz 
produces  in  our  practice  no  greater  effectt  tiia&  vku 
Teason  wrought  in  mere  man. 

'  I  contemn  (in  dependance  on  the  support  «£ 
Heaven  I  speak  it),  I  contemn  all  which  chic  ^-ae- 
nUty  of  mankind  call  great  and  glorioos.  I  w[A  v* 
loDfler  think  or  act  like  a  mortal,  but  cn^kkr  z.t. 
idf as  a  being  that  coounenced  at  mj  bmh.  «afi  is 
to  endure  to  sdl  eternity.  The  accide&i  ci  dgaiTL  vii 
BOtend  but  improve  my  being;  I  will  think  <ji  =.t- 
lelf,  and  provide  for  myself  as  an  iaakdcul;  izA  1 
win  do  nothing  now  which  I  do  noc  believe  I 
mvove  a  thousand  years  hence/ 


N»82.    MONDAY,  JUNE  15,  1713. 


Cedat  Dti  eonvira  stter. — ^-         Hob.  1  SaL  L  11?. 
Let  him  depwt  like  a  coatoited  gaoc 

Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to  their  Iob^ 
borne,  who  are  younger  than  themselves,  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  at  the  detCMe 
of  those  who  have  lived  longer  in  their  sij^fat.  Ihej 
miss  their  acquaintance,  and  are  surprised  at  H^ 
logs  of  an  habitual  object.  This  gave  me  so  mach 
concern  for  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Peer  c^  the 
Tlieatre  Royal,  who  was  an  actor  at  the  Restoratioo, 
and  took  his  theatrical  degree  with  Betterton^  Ky- 
naston,  and  Harris.  Though  his  station  was  hum- 
ble, he  performed  it  well ;  and  the  common  compa^ 
rison  with  the  stage  and  human  life,  which  ha*  V^eea 
80  often  made,  may  well  be  bron^t  out  upon  tFtis 
occasion.  It  is  no  matter,  say  the  moralists,  whe« 
tber  you  act  the  prince  or  the  beggar,  the  bosiDesft 
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is  to  do  your  part  well.  Mr.  William  Peer  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  two  characters,  which 
no  man  ever  could  touch  but  himself;  one  of  them 
was  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  play,  which 
is  contrived  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet ^  to  awake  the 
conscience  of  the  guilty  princes.  Mr.  William  Pe^ 
spoke  that  preface  to  the  play  with  such  an  air,  as 
represented  that  he  was  an  actor,  and  with  such  an 
inferior  manner  as  only  acting  an  actor,  as  made  the 
others  on  the  stage  a^ear  real  great  persons,  and 
not  representatives.  This  was  a  nicety  in  acting 
that  none  but  the  most  subtle  player  could  so  much 
as  conceive.  I  remember  his  speaking  these  wordSf 
in  which  there  is  no  great  matter  but  in  the  right  ad* 
justment  of  the  air  of  the  speaker,  with  universal 
applause : 

For  us  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  bearing  patiently. 

Hamlet  says,  very  archly,  upon  the  pronouncing  of 
it,  ^  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  a  posy  of  a  ring?'  How- 
ever, the  speaking  of  it  got  Mr.  Peer  more  reputar 
tion,  than  those  who  spesSs,  the  length  of  a  puritan's 
sermon  every  night  will  ever  attain  to.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Peer  got  a  great  fame  on  another  little 
occasion.  He  played  the  Apothecary  in  Caius  MiB- 
riusy  as  it  is  called  by  Otway ;  but  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
as  originally  in  Shakspeare ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recite  more  out  of  the  play  than  he  spoke,  to  have  a 
right  conception  of  what  Peer  did  in  it.  Marius, 
weary  of  li&,  recollects  means  to  be  rid  of  it  after 
this  manner: 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  death  1 
Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

When  this  spectre  of  poverty  sqppeared,  Marius  ad- 
dressed him  thus : 
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I  see  thou  art  very  poor» 

llion  may'st  do  any  thing,  here's  fifty  drachmas. 
Get  me  a  draught  of  what  will  soonest  free 
A  wretch  fit>m  all  his  cares. 

Wn&k  the  apothecary  objects  that  it  is  unlawful, 
Kanusui^eSy 

Alt  thoa  80  base  and  fall  of  wretchedness 
Yetfear'st  to  die !  Famine  is  ill  thy  cheeks, 
Keed  and  oppresnon  stareth  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  ana  beggary  hang  on  thy  back ; 
The  world  n  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  laws  i 
The  worid  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

H^thout  all  this  quotation  the  reader  could  not 
bare  a  just  idea  of  the  visage  and  manner  which 
Peer  assumed,  when  in  the  most  lamentable  tone 
miaginable  he  consents ;  and  delivering  the  poison, 
like  a  man  reduced  to  the  drinking  it  himself,  if  he 
did  not  vend  it,  says  to  Marius, 

My  poverty,  hot  not  my  will,  consents  ; 
Take  this  and  drink  it  off,  the  work  is  done. 

It  was  an  odd  excellence,  and  a  very  particular 
drcumstance  this  of  Peer's,  that  his  whole  action  of 
life  depended  upon  speaking  five  lines  better  than 
any  man  else  in  the  world.  But  this  eminence  ly- 
ing in  so  narrow  a  compass,  the  governors  of  the 
dieatre  observing  his  talents  to  lie  in  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  propriety,  and  his  person  admitting  him  to 
thine  only  in  the  two  above  parts,  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  post  of  pro- 
pers-man. This  officer  has  always  ready,  in  a 
place  appointed  for  him  behind  the  prompter,  all 
such  tools  and  implements  as  are  necessary  in  the 
play,  and  it  is  his  business  never  to  want  billet-doux, 
poison,  false  money,  thunderbolts,  daggers,  scrolls 
of  parchment,  wine,  pomatum,  truncheons,  and 
wooden  legs,  ready  at  the  call  of  the  said  prompter, 
fW!COrding  as  his  respective  utensils  were  necessary 
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for  promoting  what  was  to  pass  on  the  stage.    Tb» 
addition  of  this  office^,  so  important  to  the  oondnet. 
of  the  whole  affair  of  the  stage,  and  the  good  eco- 
nomy observed  by  their  present  managers  in  pono*. 
tual  payments,  made  Mr.  Peer's  subsistettoe  mtj 
comfortable.    But  it  frequently  happens,  that  ma' 
lose  their  virtue  in  prosperity,  who  were  shimng  div 
racters  in  the  contrary  condition.    Good  fortme^    ■' 
indeed,  had  no  effect  on  the  mind,  but  very  much  oft    '-^ 
the  body,  of  Mr.  Peer.    For  in  the  seventieth  year    j 
of  his  age  he  grew  fat,  which  rendered  his  figure    ^ 
unfit  for  the  utterance  of  the  five  lines  above-men-    j 
tioned.    He  had  now  unfortunately  lost  the  wto    : 
distress  necessary  for  the  countenance  of  the  tpo-   •] 
thecary,  and  was  too  jolly  to  speak  the  prologue  yi^    \ 
the  proper  humility.    It  is  thought  that  this  cdiH    ' 
mity  went  too  near  him.    It  did  not  a  little  contii- 
bute  to  the  shortening  his  days ;  and  as  there  is  no.' 
state  of  real  happiness  in  this  life,  Mr.  Peer  was 
undone  by  his  success,  and  lost  all  by  arriving  at 
what  is  the  end  of  all  other  men's  pursuits,  his  ease. 
I  could  not  forbear  inquiring  into  the  effects  Mr. 
Peer  left  behind  him,  but  find  there  is  no  demand 
due  to  him  from  the  house,  but  the  following  bill : 

For  hire  of  six  case  of  pistols  ,  .  .  , 
A  drum  for  Mrs.  Bignall  in  the  Pilgrim  , 
A  truss  of  straw  for  the  madmen  .  .  . 
Pomatum  and  vermilion  to  grease  the  ) 

face  of  the  stuttering  cook    .    .      y 
For  boarding  a  setting  dog  two  days  to  \ 

follow  Mr.  Johnson  in  Epsom  WeUs  \ 

For  blood  in  Macbeth 0 

Raisins  and  almonds  for  a  witch's  ban-  7 

quet ..........     3 

This  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have  oft^i 
rallied  for  the  narrow  jcompass  of  his  singular  per* 
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fiKtioii8»  is  now  at  peace,  and  wants  no  farther  as- 
sirtmoe  firom  any  man ;  but  men  of  extensive  genius, 
now  tiving,  still  depend  upon  the  good  offices  of 
the  town. 

I  am  therefore  to  remind  my  reader,  that  on  this 
^y,  bdng  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  Pbttmg  Sisters 
is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  my  old 
fiiend  Mr.  D'Urfey.  This  comedy  was  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  King  Charles  the  Second  three 
of  its  first  five  nights. 

My  friend  has  in  this  work  shewn  himself  a 
nunter,  and  made  not  only  the  characters  of  the 
pby,  but  also  the  furniture  of  the  house  contribute 
to  &e  main  design.    He  has  made  excellent  use  of 
a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the  key  of  a  closet.    With 
Aeie  two  implements,  which  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  overlooked  by  an  ordinary  writer,  he  contrives 
die  most  natural  perplexities  (allowing  only  the  use 
of  these  household  goods  in  poetry)  that  ever  were 
rasresented  on  a  stage.    He  has  also  made  good 
aorantage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  itself;  for 
in  die  nick  of  being  surprised,  the  lovers  are  let  down 
and  escape  at  a  trap-door.   In  a  word,  any  who  have 
Uie  curiosity  to  observe  what  pleased  in  the  last 
generation,  and  do  not  go  to  a  comedy  with  a  reso- 
lution to  be  grave,  will  find  this  evening  ample  food 
for  mirth.     Johnson,  who  understands  what  he  does 
as  well  as  any  man,  exposes  the  impertinence  of  an 
oU  fellow,  who  has  lost  his  senses,  still  pursuing 
pleasures,  with  great  mastery.     The  ingenious  Mr. 
Pinkethman  is  a  bashful  rake,  and  is  sheepish  without 
Wbg  modesty,  with  great  success.     Mr.  Bullock 
succeeds  Nokes  in  the  part  of  Bubble,  and  in  my 
O[anion  is  not  much  below  him :  for  he  does  excel- 
feitly  that  sort  of  folly  we  call  absurdity,  which  is 
^e  very  contrary  of  wit,  but  next  to  that,  is  of  all 
tWngs  the  properest  to  excite  mirth.  What  is  foolish 

XVII.  o 
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is  the  object  of  pity ;  but  absurdity  often  proceeds 
from  an  opinion  of  sufficiency,  and  consequently  i* 
an  honest  occasion  for  laughter.  These  characters  i^ 
this  play  cannot  choose  but  make  it  a  very  pleasasj^^ 
entertainment,  and  the  decorations  of  singmg  am-^ 
dancing  will  more  than  repay  the  good-nature  c^ 
those  who  make  an  honest  man  a  visit  of  two  merr  J 
hours  to  make  his  following  year  unpainful. 


N°  83.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  16, 1713. 


Niroiram  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  qudd 
Maidnia  pars  hominum  morbo  jactator  eodem. 

HoR.  2  Sat.  iii.  ItO. 

•——Few  think  these  mad,  for  roost,  like  these. 

Are  sick  and  troubled  with  the  same  disease. — Crexch. 

There  is  a  restless  endeavour  in  the  mind  of  man^ 
after  happiness.  This  appetite  is  wrought  into  the 
original  frame  of  our  nature,  and  exerts  itself  in  all 
parts  of  the  creation  that  are  endued  with  any  de- 
gree of  thought  or  sense.  But  as  the  human  mind 
is  dignified  by  a  more  comprehensive  faculty  than 
can  be  found  in  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  natural 
for  men  not  only  to  have  an  eye,  each  to  his  own 
happiness,  but  also  to  endeavour  to  promote  that  of 
others  in  the  same  rank  of  being :  and  in  proportion 
to  the  generosity  that  is  ingredient  in  the  temper  of 
the  soul,  the  object  of  its  benevolence  is  of  a  larger 
and  narrower  extent.  There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon 
earth  so  mean  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  re- 
gards on  its  own  interest,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Even  the  selfish  man  has  some  share  of 
love,  which  he  bestows  on  his  family  and  his  friends. 
A  nobler  mind  hath  at  heart  the  common  interest  of 
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the  societ}^  or  country  of  which  he  makes  a  part. 
And  there  is  still  a  more  diffusive  spirit,  whose  being 
dr  intentions  reach  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  and 
•le  ccmtinued  beyond  the  present  age,  to  a  succes- 
licni  rf  future  generations. 

The  advantage  arising  to  him  who  hath  a  tincture 
rfthis  generosity  on  his  soul,  is,  that  he  is  affected 
vidi  a  sublimer  joy  than  can  be  comprehended  by 
(me  who  is  destitute  of  that  noble  relish.  The  hap- 
pbess  of  the  rest  of  mankind  hath  a  natural  connex- 
ion with  that  of  a  reasonable  mind.  And  in  proper- 
tkm  as  the  actions  of  each  individual  contribute  to 
tins  end,  he  must  be  thought  to  deserve  well  or  ill, 
bodi  of  the  world,  and  of  himself.     I  have,  in  a  late 

ET,  observed,  that  men  who  have  no  reach  of 
ght  do  often  misplace  their  affections  on  the 
Beans,  without  respect  to  the  end ;  and  by  a  pre- 
Mterous  desire  of  things,  in  themselves  indifferent, 
nrego  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those 
m^  are  instrumental  to  obtain.    This  observation 
lii  been  considered  with  regard  to  critics  and  misers ; 
Iihall  now  apply  it  to  freethinkers, 
liberty  and  truth  are  the  main  points  which  these 
mtlemen  pretend  to  have  in  view;  to  proceed  there* 
he  methodically.    I  will  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the 
Iwt  place,  that  liberty  and  truth  are  not  in  themselves 
faiiable,  but  only  as  they  relate  to  a  farther  end. 
And  secondly,  that  the  sort  of  liberty  and  truth  (al- 
knriog  them  those  names)  which  our  freethinkers 
ve  au  their  industry  to  promote,  is  destructive  to 
Aat  end,  viz.  human  happiness :  and  consequently 
Alt  species,  as  such,  instead  of  being  encouraged 
or  esteemed,  merit  the  detestation  and  abhorrence 
6f  all  honest  men.     In  the  last  place,  I  design  to 
ihew,  that  under  the  pretence  of  advancing  liberty 
tBd  truth,  they  do,  in  reality,  promote  the  two  con- 
tiary  evils. 

o2 
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As  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  particular  person  to  aim  at  .the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures;  and  that  as  this 
view  is  of  a  wider  or  narrower  extent,  it  argues  a 
mind  more  or  less  virtuous.     Hence  it  follows,  that 
a  liberty  of  doing  good  actions  which  conduce  to  tiie 
felicity  of  mankind,  and  a  knowledge  of  such  Irathf. 
as  might  either  give  us  pleasure  in  tibe  contemplation, 
of  them,  or  direct  our  conduct  to  the  great  ends  of 
life,  are  valuable  perfections.    But  shall  a  good  maa^ 
therefore,  prefer  a  liberty  to  commit  murder  or  adul- 
tery, before  the  wholesome  restraint  of  divine  and 
human  laws  ?  Or  shall  a  wise  man  prefer  the  know- 
ledge of  a  troublesome  and  afflicting  truth,  before  a. 
pleasant  error  that  would  cheer  his  soul  with  joy  and 
comfort,  and  be  attended  with  no  ill  consequences? 
Surely  no  man  of  common  sense  would  thank  him, 
who  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute  the  sudden 
suggestions  of  a  fit  of  passion  or  madness,  or  imtr 
gine  himself  obliged  to  a  person,  who  by  forwardlj 
informing  him  of  ill  news,  had  caused  his  soul  to 
anticipate  that  sorrow  which  she  would  never  have 
felt,  so  long  as  the  ungrateful  truth  lay  concealed. 

Let  us  then  respect  the  happiness  of  our  species^ 
and  in  this  light  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  free- 
thinkers. I^om  what  giants  and  monsters  would 
these  knight-errants  undertake  to  free  the  world? 
From  the  ties  that  religion  imposeth  on  our  mindsy 
from  the  expectation  of  a  future  judgment,  and  from 
the  terrors  of  a  troubled  conscience,  not  by  reform- 
ing men's  lives,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to  their 
vices.  What  are  those  important  truths  of  which 
they  would  convince  mankind  ?  That  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  wise  and  just  Providence ;  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  corporeal;  that  religion  is  a  state-trick, 
contrived  to  make  men  honest  and  virtuous,  and  to 
procure  a  subsistence  to  others  for  teaching  and  ex- 
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korting  tbem  to  be  so;  that  the  good  tidings  of  life 
tod  immortality,  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  are 
&bk8  and  impostures ;  from  believing  that  we  are 
made  in  the  image  of  Grod,  they  would  degrade  ns 
to  an  opinion  that  we  are  on  a  level  with  the  beasts 
that  perish.  What  pleasure  or  what  advantage  do 
these  notions  bring  to  mankind?  Is  it  of  any  use  to 
die  pablic  that  good  men  should  lose  the  comfortable 
jVoqpect  of  a  reward  to  their  virtue ;  or  the  wicked 
be  encouraged  to  persist  in  their  impiety,  from  an 
assorance  that  they  shall  not  be  punished  for  it  here- 
after? 

Allowing,  therefore,  these  men  to  be  patrons  of 
liberty  and  truth,  yet  it  is  of  such  truths,  and  that 
sort  of  liberty,  which  make  them  justly  be  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world.     But  upon  a  thorough  and  impartial  view  it 
wiO  be  found,  that  their  endeavours,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  tend  only  to 
introduce  slavery  and  error  among  men.    There  are 
two  parts  in  our  nature ;  the  baser,  which  consists  of 
our  senses  and  passions ;  and  the  more  noble  and  ra- 
tionaly  which  is  properly  the  human  part,  the  other 
being  common  to  us  with  brutes.     The  inferior  part 
is  generaUy  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start 
of  reason,  which,  if  in  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
them,  it  were  not  aided  from  heaven  by  religion, 
would  almost  universally  be  vanquished,  and  man 
become  a  slave  to  his  passions,  which  as  it  is  the 
most  grievous  and  shameful  slavery,  so  it  is  the  ge- 
nuine result  of  that  liberty  which  is  proposed  by  over- 
taming  religion.     Nor  is  the  other  part  of  their  de- 
sign better  executed.     Look  into  their  pretended 
truths :  are  they  not  so  many  wretched  absurdities, 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  light  of  nature  and 
divine  revelation  by  sly  inuendoes  and  cold  jests,  bv 
such  pitiful  sophisms  and  such  confused  and  indi- 

o  3 
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gested  cotions,  that  one  would  vehemently  sv 
Siose  men  usurped  the  name  of  freethinkers, 
the  same  view  that  hypocrites  do  that  of  godl 
that  it  may  serve  for  a  cloak  to  cover  the  coi 
defect  ? 

I  »hall  close  this  discourse  with  a  parallel  r^fli 
on  these  three  species^  who  seem  to  he  allied 
cert^  agreement  in  mediocrity  of  understandii 
critic  b  entirely  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  lear 
when  he  has  got  it,  is  his  judgment  clearer,  hie 
gination  livelier,  or  his  manners  more  polite, 
tiiose  of  other  men?  Is  it  observed  that  a  i 
when  he  has  acquired  his  superfluous  estate, 
drinks,  or  sleeps,  with  more  satisfaction,  that  h 
a  cheerfuUer  mind,  or  relishes  any  of  the  eiyoyi 
of  life  better  than  his  neighbours  f  The  freeUu 
plead  hard  for  a  licence  to  think  freely ;  they 
it :  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ?  Are  they 
nent  for  any  sublime  discoveries  in  any  of  th' 
and  sciences  ?  Have  they  been  authors  of  aj 
ventions  that  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  man 
Do  their  writings  shew  a  greater  depth  of  desi 
clearer  method,  or  more  just  and  correct  reas; 
than  those  of  other  men  ? 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  their  genius 
the  critic  and  miser  are  only  ridiculous  and 
temptible  creatures,  while  the  freethinker  i&  a 
pernicious  one. 
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4         N*48.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1713. 


Nob  miasan.  cotem  nisi  plena  crooris  hirudo. 

Hob.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  ult. 


like  leeches,  till  they  burst  with  blood. — Roscommon. 

'To  THE  Hon.  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

'  SIR,  Middle  Temple,  June  12. 

'PftESUMiMo  you  may  sometimes  condescend  to  take 
eognizance  of  small  enormities,  I  here  lay  one  before 
jDiiy  which  I  proceed  to  without  farther  apology,  as 
veil  knowing  the  best  compliment  to  a  man  of  busi- 
aess  is  to  come  to  the  point. 

'There  is  a  silly  hal)it  among  many  of  our  minor 
cratorSy  who  display  their  eloquence  in  the  several 
coflfee-houses  of  this  fair  city,  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  considerable  numbers  of  her  majesty's  spruce 
md  loving  subjects,  and  that  is  a  humour  they  have 
got  of  twisting  off  your  buttons.  These  ingenious 
gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words  until 
they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  have  procured  such  an  excellent 
kandle  for  discourse,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with 
great  elocution.  I  know  not  how  well  some  may  have 
escaped,  but  for  my  part  I  have  often  met  with  them 
to  my  cost;  having,  I  believe,  within  these  three  years 
last  past,  been  argued  out  of  several  dozens ;  inso- 
much that  I  have  for  some  time  ordered  my  tailor  to 
bring  me  home  with  every  suit  a  dozen  at  least  of 
spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  from  time 
to  time  are  detached  as  a  help  to  discourse,  by  the 
vehement  gentlemen  before-mentioned.  This  way  of 
holding  a  man  in  discourse  is  much  practised  in  the 
coffee-houses  within  the  city,  and  does  not  indeed  so 
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much  prevail  at  the  politer  end  of  the  town.  It  is 
likewise  more  frequently  made  use  of  among  the  sm^ll 
politicians,  than  any  other  body  of  men;  I  am  there- 
fore something  cautious  of  entering  into  a  contro- 
versy with  this  species  of  statesmen,  especially  the 
younger  fry ;  for  if  you  offer  in  the  least  to  dissent 
from  any  thing  that  one  of  these  advances,  he  imme- 
diately steps  up  to  you,  takes  hold  of  one  of  your 
buttons,  and  indeed  will  soon  convince  you  of  the 
strength  of  his  argumentation.  I  remember,  upon 
the  news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered  into  our  hands, 
a  brisk  little  fellow,  a  politician  and  an  able  engineer, 
had  got  into  the  middle  of  Batson's  coffee-house, 
and  was  fortifying  Graveling  for  the  service  of  the 
most  Christian  king,  with  all  imaginable  expedition. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  such  success,  that  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  he  had  made  it 
almost  impregnable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several 
worthy  citizens  who  had  gathered  round  him,  full  as 
strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Dunkirk  ever  could 
pretend  to  be.  I  happened  however  unadvisedly  to 
attack  some  of  his  outworks ;  upon  which,  to  shew 
his  great  skill  likewise  in  the  offensive  part,  he  imme- 
diately made  an  assault  upon  one  of  my  buttons,  and 
carried  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding 
I  made  as  handsome  a  defence  as  was  possible.  He 
had  likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  master  of  that  too  in  a  very  little  time,  had 
he  not  been  diverted  from  this  enterprise  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  courier,  who  brought  advice  that  his  pre- 
sence was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  disposal  of  a 
beaver*,  upon  which  he  raised  the  siege,  and  indeed 
retired  with  some  precipitation.  In  the  coffee-houses 
here  about  the  Temple,  you  may  harangue  even 

*  The  real  person  here  alluded  to  was  a  Mr.  James  Heywood, 
a  Hncn-draper,  who  was  the  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  Spectator, 
signed  James  Easy. 
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HnoQg  our  dabblers  in  politics  for  about  two  buttons 
a  day,  and  many  times  for  less.  I  had  yesterday  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  very  considerable  additions 
to  my  knowledge  in  state  afBurs,  and  I  find  this  morn- 
ing, that  it  has  not  stood  me  in  above  a  button.  In 
Doit  of  the  eminent  coffee-houses  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  for  example,  to  go  no  farther  than  WilFs  in 
Corent-garden,  the  company  is  so  refined,  that  you 
Hiay  hear  and  be  heard,  and  not  be  a  button  the  worse 
fi)r  it.  Besides  the  gentlemen  before-mentioned, 
there  are  others  who  are  no  less  active  in  their  ha- 
langoes,  but  with  gentle  services  rather  than  rob- 
benes.  These*  whde  they  are  improving  your  un- 
dentanding,  are  at  the  same  time  setting  off  your 
person ;  they  will  new-plait  and  adjust  your  neck- 
dolh. 

But  though  I  can  bear  with  this  kmd  of  orator,  who 
is  80  humble  as  to  aim  at  the  good  will  of  his  hearer 
by  being  his  valet  de  chambre,  I  must  rebel  against 
mo&er  sort  of  them.     There  are  some,  Sir,  that  do 
not  stick  to  take  a  man  by  the  collar  when  they  have 
a  mind  to  persuade  him.   It  is  your  business,  I  hum- 
bly presume,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  interpose  that  a  man 
is  not  brought  over  to  his  opponent  by  force  of  arms. 
It  were  requisite,  therefore,  that  you  should  name  a 
certain  interval,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  between 
the  speaker  and  him  to  whom  he  speaks.     For  sure 
no  man  has  a  right,  because  I  am  not  of  his  opinion, 
to  take  any  of  my  clothes  from  me,  or  dress  me  ac- 
cording to  his  own  liking.  I  assure  you  the  most  be- 
coming thing  to  me  in  the  world  is  in  a  campaign 
periwig  to  wear  one  side  before  and  the  other  ca^t 
upon  the  collateral  shoulder.     But  there  is  a  friend 
of  mine  who  never  talks  to  me  but  he  throws  that 
which  I  wear  forward  upon  my  shoulder,  so  that  in 
restoring  it  to  its  place  I  lose  two  or  three  hairs  out 
of  the  lock  upon  my  buttons;  though  I  never  touched 
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him  in  my  whole  life,  and  have  been  acquainted  with 
him  these  ten  years.  I  have  seen  my  eager  friend  is 
danger  sometimes  of  a  quarrel  by  this  ill  custom,  foi 
there  are  more  young  gentlemen  who  can  feel  than 
can  understand.  It  would  be  therefore  a  good  office 
to  my  friend  if  you  advised  him  not  to  collar  any  man 
but  one  who  knows  what  he  means,  and  give  it  him 
as  a  standing  precaution  in  conversation,  that  none 
but  a  very  good  friend  will  give  him  the  liberty  of 
being  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  understood  all  at  once. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Johannes  Misochirosophus. 
*  P.  S.  I  have  a  sister  who  saves  herself  from  being 
handled  by  one  of  these  manual  rhetoricians  by  giv- 
ing him  her  fan  to  play  with ;  but  I  appeal  to  yon  in 
the  behalf  of  us  poor  helpless  men.' 

June  15, 171S. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  orator  or  speaker  in  publkf 
or  private  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  any  body^g 
clothes  but  his  own.  I  indulge  men  in  the  liberty 
of  playing  with  their  own  hats,  fumbling  in  their  own 
pockets,  settling  their  own  periwigs,  tossing  or  twist* 
ing  their  heads,  and  all  other  gesticulations  whictl 
may  contribute  to  their  elocution,  but  pronounce  it 
an  infringement  of  the  English  liberty  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  neighbour's  person  in  custody  in  order  to 
force  a  hearing;  and  farther  declare,  that  all  assent 
given  by  an  auditor  under  such  constraint,  is  of  it- 
self void  and  of  no  effect. 

Nestor  Ironside. 
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— Sed  te  decor  iste,  quod  optas 
Ease  Yctat,  votoqae  too  tua  foima  repognat. 

Otid.  Met.  i.  488. 

Bat  so  much  yoath,  with  so  moch  beaaty  join'd. 
Oppose  the  state,  which  thj  desires  design'd. — ^Drtdek. 

To  suffer  scandal  (says  somebody)  is  the  tax  which 
erery  person  of  merit  pays  to  the  public ;  and  my 
Lord  Verulam  finely  observes,  that  a  man  who  has 
no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  envies  virtue  in  others.     I 
bow  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  detraction, 
through  all  ages^  has  been  found  a  vice  which  the 
&ir  sex  too  easily  give  into.    Not  the  Roman  satirist 
coold  use  them  with  more  severity  than  they  them- 
sehres  do  one  another.     Some  audacious  critics,  in 
my  opimony  have  launched  out  a  tittle  too  far  when 
mey  take  upon  them  to  prove,  in  opposrition  to  history, 
that  Lais  was  a  woman  of  as  much  virtue  as  beauty, 
wbich  violently  displeasing  the  Phrynes  of  those 
times,  they  secretly  prevailed  with  the  historians  to 
deliver  her  down  to  posterity  under  the  infamous  cha- 
tacter  of  an  extorting  prostitute.   But  though  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  imaginable  to  that  softer  species, 
yet  am  I  sorry  to  find  they  have  very  little  for  them- 
selves.    So  for  are  they  from  being  tender  of  one 
another's  reputation,  that  they  take  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  destroying  it.     My  lady  the  other  day,  when 
Jack  was  asking  who  could  be  so  base  as  to  spread 

such  a  report  about  Mrs. ,  answered,  *  None, 

you  may  be  sure,  but  a  woman.'  A  little  after,  Dick 
told  my  lady,  that  he  had  heard  Florella  hint  as  if 
Cleora  wore  artificial  teeth.  The  reason  is,  said  she, 
because  Cleora  first  gave  out  that  Florella  owed  her 
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complexion  toV^ash.  Thus  the  i)idustrious  pret^ 
creatures  take  pains,  by  invention^^  throw  blemishes 
on  each  oth^,  when  they  do  not  consider  that  there 
is  a  profligate  set  of -fellows  too  ready  to  taint  the 
character  of  the  virtuous,  or  blast  the  charms  of  the 
blooming  vir&i.  The  young  lady  from  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  foUowmg  letter,  deservest 
or  rather  claims,  protection  from  our  sex,  since  «o 
barbarously  treated  by  her  own.  Certainly  they 
ought  to  defend  innocence  from  injury  wh6  gave  i^ 
norantly  the  occasion  of  its  being  assaulted.  Had 
the  men  been  less  liberal  of  their  applauses,  the 
women  had  been  more  sparing  of  their  calumniouf 
censures. 

*  To  THE  Guardian. 
'SIR, 

'  I  do  not  know  at  what  nice  point  you  fix  the 
bloom  of  a  young  lady ;  but  I  am  one  who  can  nui 
look  back  tipon  fifteen.  My  father  dying  tnre^ 
years  ago,  left  me  under  the  care  and  direction  bJT 
my  mod^er,  with  a  fortune  not  profusely  great,  jfrt . 
such  as  might  demand  a  very  handsome  settlements^ 
if  ever  proposals  of  marriage  should  be  offered.  My 
mother,  aner  the  usual  time  of  retired  mourning  was 
over,  was  so  affectionately  indulgent  to  me,  as  to 
take  me  along  with  her  in  all  her  visits ;  but  still  not 
thinking  she  gratified  my  youth  enough,  pennitted 
me  farther  to  go  with  my  relations  to  all  the  public, 
cheerful,  but  innocent  entertainmentSj  wheA  she 
was  too  reserved  to  appear  herself.  The  two  ftrst 
years  of  my  teens  were  easy,  gay,  and  delightful. 
Every  one  caressed  me ;  the  old  ladies  told  me  how 
finely  I  grew,  and  the  young  ones  were  proud  of  my 
company.  But  when  the  third  year  had  a  little  ad- 
vanced, my  relations  used  to  tell  my  mother  that  • 
pretty  Miss  Clary  was  shot  up  into  a  woman.    "Wb 
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fcntlemen  began  now  not  to  let  their  eyes  glance 
over  me,  and  in  most  places  I  found  myself  distin- 
gniihed;  but  observed,  the  more  I  grew  into  the  es- 
ttem  of  their  sex  the  more  I  lost  tiie  favour  of  my 
oviL  Some  of  those  whom  I  had  been  familiar  with, 
grew  cold  and  indifferent;  others  mistook,  by  de- 
iigii,  my  meaning,  made  me  speak  what  I  never 
Aoaghty  and  so  by  degrees  took  occasion  to  break 
off  ul  acquaintance.  There  were  several  little  in- 
yificant  reflections  cast  upon  me,  as  being  a  lady 
oia gpreat many  quaintnesses  and  sach-like,  which  I 
mned  not  to  take  notice  of.  But  my  mother  com- 
iag  home  about  a  week  ago,  told  me  there  was  a 
louidal  spread  about  town  by  my  enemies,  that  would 
at  once  ruin  me  for  ever  for  a  beauty;  I  earnestly  en- 
treated her  to  know  it:  she  refused  me,  but  yester- 
day it  discovered  itself.  Being  in  an  assembly  of 
Elemen  and  ladies,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
been  very  facetious  to  several  of  the  ladies,  at 
lift  turning  to  me,  *  And  as  for  you,  Madam,  Prior 
bis  already  given  us  your  character. 

That  air  and  haniony  of  shape  express, 
Fme  bjr  degrees,  yet  beantifiiUy  less. 

I  perceived  inunediately  a  malignant  smile  display 
il^  in  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  ladies, 
wUch  they  seconded  with  a  scornful  flutter  of  the 
tui;  until  one  of  them,  unable  any  longer  to  contain, 
liked  the  gentleman  if  he  did  not  remember  what 
Congreve  said  about  Aurelia,  for  she  thought  it 
nrigtaty  pretty.  He  made  no  answer,  but  instantly 
repeated  the  verses : 

Tbe  Malcibcrs  who  in  the  Micories  sweat. 
And  massive  bars  on  stabbom  anvils  beat ; 
Dieform'd  themselves,  yet  forge  those  suys  of  steel. 
Which  arm  Anrelia  with  a  shape  to  kill. 

TMb  was  no  sooner  over,  but  it  was  easily  discernible 
what  an  ill-natured  satisfaction  most  of  the  company 

XVII.  p 
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took ;  and  the  more  pleasure  they  shewed  by  dwel^ 
ling  upon  the  two  last  lines,  the  more  they  increased^  • 
my  trouble  and  confusion.     And  now,  Sir,  after  this' 
tedious  account, 'what  would  you  advise  me  to? '  -I» 
there  ho  way  to  be  cleared  of  these  mahcious  calum-''' 
nies  ?     What  is  beauty  worth  that  makes  the  posseft-* 
sor  thus  unhappy?     Why  was  nature  so  lavish  of 
her  gifts  to  me,  as  to  make  her  kindness  proye  a- 
cruelty?     They  tell  me  my  shape  is  delicate,  my 
eyes  sparkling,  my  lips  I  know  not  what,  my  cheeks,  - 
forsooth,  adorned  with  a  just  mixture  of  the  rose  and^ 
lily ;  but  I  wish  this  face  was  barely  not  disagree-*  • 
able,  this  voice  harsh  and  unharmonious,  these  limbs 
only  not  deformed,  and  then  perhaps  I  might  live^ 
easy  and  unmolested,  and  neither  raise  love  and  ad-  • 
miration  in  the  men,  nor  scandal  and  hatred  in  the » 
women.  Your  very  humble  Servant,  > 

Claris  a/ 

The  best  answer  I  can  make  my  fair  correspon* 
dent  is,  that  she  ought  to  comfort  herself  with.  tliii» 
consideration,  that  those  who  talk  thus  of  her  know 
it  is  false,  but  wish  they  could  make  others  believe 
it  true.     It  is  not  they  think  you  deformed,  but  are 
vexed  that  they  themselves  were  not  as  nicely  framed* 
If  you  will  take  an  old  man's  advice,  laugh,  and  be 
not  concerned  at  them :  they  have  attained  what : 
they  endeavoured  if  they  make  you  uneasy ;  for  it  it 
envy  that  has  made  them  so.     I  would  not  have* 
you  wish  your  shape  one-sixtieth  part  of  an  inch 
disproportioned,  nor  desire  your  face  might  be  im-r 
poverished  with  the  ruin  of  half  a  feature,  though 
numbers  of  remaining  beauties  might  make  the  losi 
insensible ;  but  take  courage,  go  into  the  brightest 
Assemblies,  and  the  world  will  quickly  confess  it  to 
be  a  scandal.     Thus  Plato,  hearing  it  was  asserted 
by. some  persons  that  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  *  I. 
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jliall  take  care,'  said  he,  *  to  live  so,  that  nobody 
wiU.believe  tiiem.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  relation  of  mat- 
terjof  &ct.  A  gay  younfr  gendeman  in  the  country, 
not  many  years  ago,  fell  desperately  in  love  vith  a 
blooming  fine  creature,  whom  give  me  leave  to  call 
Melissa.  After  a  pretty  long  delay,  and  frequeni 
solicitations,  she  refused  several  others  of  larger 
estates,  and  consented  to  make  him  happy.  Bat 
they  had  not  been  married  much  above  a  twelve- 
month, until  it  appeared  too  true  what  Juba  says, 

Beaaty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lorer. 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 

Polydore  (for  that  was  his  name)  finding  himself 
grow  every  day  more  uneasy,  and  unwillin?  she 
should  discover  the  cause,  for  diversion  came  up  to 
town,  and  to  avoid  all  suspicions,  brought  Melissa 
skmg  with  him.  After  some  stay  here,  Polydore 
was  one  day  informed,  that  a  set  of  ladies  over  their 
tea-table,  in  the  circle  of  scandal,  had  touched  upon 

Ueliisa And  was  that  the  silly  thing  so  much 

talked  of  I  How  did  she  ever  grow  into  a  toast !  For 
their  parts  they  had  eyes  as  well  as  the  men,  but  could 
not  discover  where  her  beauties  lay.  Polydore,  upon 
hearing  this,  flew  immediately  home,  and  told  Me- 
lissa, with  the  utmost  transport,  that  he  was  now 
fully  convinced  how  numberless  were  her  charms, 
since  her  own  sex  would  not  allow  her  any. 

'  MK.  IRONSIDE,  Button's  Coffee-house. 

*  I  have  observed  that  this  day  you  make  mention 
of  Will's  coffee-house,  as  a  place  where  people  are 
too  polite  to  hold  a  man  in  discourse  by  the  button. 
Every  body  knows  your  honour  frequents  this  house ; 
therefore  they  will  take  an  advantage  against  me, 
and  say,  if  my  company  was  as  civil  as  that  at  Will's, 
you  would  say  so :  therefore  pray  your  honour  do 
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not  be  afraid  of  doing  me  justice,  because  people 
would  think  it  may  be  a  conceit  below  you  on  Ods 
occasion  to  name  uie  name  of  your  humble  servant^ 

Daniel  Button^. 

'  The  young  poets  are  in  the  back  room,  and  take 
their  places  as  you  directed/ 
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Cni  mens  diyinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonatnrum  Hor.  1  Sat.  iv.  43*    ' 

'  —  who  writes 

With  fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  flights. — Cbekcb. 

*  To  Nestob  Ironside,  Esq. 

«  SIR,  Oxford.  June  16, 171S. 

*  The  classical  writers,  according  to  your  adyice^ 
by  no  means  neglected  by  me,  while  I  pursue  my 
studies  in  divinity.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  w» 
fountains  of  good  sense  and  eloquence ;  and  that  h 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  young  mind  to  form  itr 
self  upon  such  models.  For  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  style  and  manner,  we  shall  at  least  avoid  iBoae 
faults,  into  which  a  youthful  imagination  is  apt  to 
hurry  us ;  such  as  luxuriance  of  fancy,  licentiousneai 
of  style,  redundancy  of  thought,  and  false  ornaments. 
As  I  have  been  flattered  by  my  friends,  that  I  hare 

*  Daniel  Button  had  been  a  servant  in  die  Countess  of  Wi»>- 
vick's  family,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Addison  kept «  ooAf^ 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Ilussel-street,  about  two  doors  jGqbvi 
CoTent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  iised  K> 
assemble.  It  is  said  that  when  Addison  had  suffered  anv  v<ei»- 
tion  froqi  the  Coimtess*  he  withdraw  tiie  con^any  from  Battnafs 
house. 
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fome  genius  for  poetry,  I  somexhtm  tos.  irr 
thoa^ts  that  way:  and  intfa  f^easore  rcflecL  frar  I 
have  got  over  that  childish  pan  of  life,  vhic^  os- 
lights  in  points  and  turns  c^  wh :  az-d  tha:  I  cb 
take  a  manly  and  rational  satisfaction  in  ib«i  vtac^ 
is  called  painting  in  poetry.  Wberbrr  n  be.  r^:ii  it 
these  copyings  of  nature,  the  object  is  placed  jl.  §^^^ 
lights  and  circumstances  as  strike  tin:  ZiLiKy  kz^^jt- 
ably;  or  whether  we  are  surpri§e:J  to  £iii  cc^ttca 
that  are  absent,  placed  before  our  eyes ;  yr  -rzttzzjiz 
it  be  our  admiration  of  the  author's  an  a=ii  d^XJt- 
rity ;  or  whether  we  amuse  ourselres  viti  cmi^Lrag 
the  picture  and  the  original;  or  nsb^T  -rijcn  ^ 
most  probable)  because  all  other  r&as<:.rks  cocatxr  *»:» 
affect  us ;  we  are  wonderfuIlT  charzKd  vhi  iusk 
dravnng^  after  the  life,  this  magk  thtf  n^ss  i^Cft^ 
tioas  in  the  fancy. 

**  Landscapes, or  still-life,  woik  jLriclL  ks§  t:>:c:  -li. 
than  representations  of  the  postures  ot  p2SiJoc:s  ^jf 
livii^  creatures.  Again,  those  pfisskos  of  ^jp^'zt*a 
strike  us  more  or  less  in  proponkps  to  ''J:^  es^&c  or 
▼ioleoce  of  their  motions.  A  hors«  zrazzo? 
08  less  than  one  stretching  in  a  race,  and  a  ri 
less  than  one  in  the  fury  of  a  battk.  It  is 
dijBficult,  I  believe,  to  express  violent  mvtkczs  vIj'^ 
are  fleeting  and  transitory,  either  in  cc4.c/:;ri.  *x 
words.  In  poetry  it  requires  great  spirit  in  vtsrxd^^ 
and  energy  in  style ;  which  we  find  more  <A  jzl  *Juk 
eastern  poetry,  than  in  either  the  Qn^:f\.  or  ItocLaa. 
The  great  Creator,  who  accommodated  hJTi^df  to 
those  he  vouchsafed  to  speak  to,  hath  put  'isofj  V'Jt 
BMniths  of  his  prophets  such  sublime  sento&^ts  ai«i 
exalted  language,  as  must  abash  the  pride  a£/i  «it 
of  man.  In  the  book  of  Job,  the  most  aAcki:t  p/>e=i 
in  the  world,  we  have  such  painting  and  cevi-r:^ 
tioDS  as  1  have  spoken  of,  in  great  variety.  I  \tM\ 
at  present  make  some  remarks  oq  the  celcvrav^-i  At- 
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scription  of  the  horse  in  that  holy  book,  and  ocnki« 
pare  it  with  those  drawn  by  Homer  and  Virgil* 

*  Homer  hath  the  foUowmg  similitude  of  a  horse 
twice  over  in  the  Iliad,  which  Virgil  hath  copied  from 
him ;  at  least  he  hath  deviated  less  from  Homer,  than 
Mr.  Dryden  hath  from  him : 

Freed  from  bis  keepers,  thus  with  broken  reins 

The  wanton  courser  prances  o'er  the  plains ; 

Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds,         \ 

And  snuffs  the  females  in  forbidden  gronnds;  \ 

Or  seeks  his  watering  in  the  well-known  flood,  ^^ 

To  quench  bis  thirst,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood : 

He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  flows  his  waving  mane ; 

He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high, 

Before  his  ample  chest  the  foaming  waters  flj. 

^Virgil's  description  is  much  fuller  than  the  forego- 
ing, which,  as  I  said,  is  only  a  simile;  whereas  Vi^il 
professes  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  horse.  liiB 
thus  admirably  translated : 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  unth  delight. 
Shifts  pace,  and  paws ;  and  hopes  the  promised  fight. 
On  his  light  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclined 
Kuffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  tke  wind. 
His  horny  hoofs  are  jetty  black  imd  round : 
His  chin  is  double ;  starting  with  a  bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nof&s  flow; 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

*  Now  follows  that  in  the  book  of  Job ;  wUcb  un- 
der all  the  disadvantages  of  having  been  written  in 
a  language  little  understood ;  of  being  emressed  in 
phrases  peculiar  to  a  part  of  the  world,  whose  man- 
ner pf  thinking  and  speaking  seems  to  us  very  un- 
couth; and,  above  all,  of  appearing  in  a  prose  trans- 
lation ;  is  nevertheless  so  transcendently  above  the 
heathen  descriptions,  that  hereby  we  may  percsiye 
how  faint  and  languid  the  images  are,  which  are 
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fiMrmed  by  mortal  authors,  when  compared  with  that 
wbidi  is  figared  as  it  were,  just  as  it  appears  in  the 
eye  of  the  Creator.  Ood  speaking  to  Job,  asks 
him: 

^  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thou  make  him 
afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is 
terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in 
his  strength.  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither 
tumeth  he  back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth 
against  him,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield.  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage;  nei- 
ther believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  amongst  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha;  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off;  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shouting." 

'  Here  are  all  the  great  and  sprightly  images,  that 
thought  can  form  of  this  generous  beast,  expressed 
in  such  force  and  vigour  of  style,  as  would  have 
given  the  great  wits  of  antiquity  new  laws  for  the 
lublime,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  these  writ- 
ings. I  cannot  but  particularly  observe,  that  whereas 
the  dassical  poets  chiefly  endeavour  to  paint  the 
outward  figure,  lineaments,  and  motions ;  the  sacred 
poet  makes  all  the  beauties  to  flow  from  an  inward 
principle  in  the  creature  he  describes,  and  thereby 
ffives  ereat  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  description.  The 
feUowmg  phrases  and  circumstances  seem  singularly 
xemarkable : 

**  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?*' 
Homer  and  Virgil  mention  nothing  about  the  neck 
of  the  horse,  but  his  mane.  The  sacred  author,  by 
the  bold  figure  of  thunder,  not  only  expresses  the 
shaking  of  that  remarkable  beauty  in  the  horse,  and 
the  flaxes  of  hair  which  naturally  suggest  ihe  idea 
of  lightning ;  but  likewise  the  violent  agitation  and 
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force  of  the  neck,  which  in  the  oriental  tongues  had 
been  flatly  expressed  by  a  metaphor  less  than  this. 

^'  Canst  thou  make  him  afraia  as  a  grasshopper  V! 
There  is  a  twofold  beauty  in  this  expression,  which 
not  only  marks  the  courage  of  this  beast,  by  asking 
if  he  can  be  scared?  but  hkewise  raises  a  noble 
image  of  his  swiftness,  by  insinuating,  that  if  he 
could  be  frighted,  he  would  bound  away  with  the 
nimbleness  of  a  grasshopper. 

"  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible."  This  is 
more  strong  and  concise  than  that  of  Virgil^  which 
yet  is  the  noblest  line  that  was  ever  written  mthout 
inspiration ; 

Collectamqae  premens  YolTit  sub  naribos  igpeni. 

Geobo.  ill.  85« 
And  in  bis  nostrils  rolls  collected  fire. 

"  He  rejoiceth  in  his  strength He  mocketh  at 

fear neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 

the  trumpet — He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha;*' 
are  signs  of  courage,  as  I  said  before,  flowing  from 
an  inward  principle.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in 
his  **  not  believing  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  S^ 
that  is,  he  cannot  believe  it  for  joy ;  but  when  he 
was  sure  of  it,  and  is  **  amongst  the  trumpets,  he 
saith,  Ha,  h?i ;"  he  neighs,  he  rejoices.  His  docility 
is  elegantly  painted  in  his  being  unmoved  at  the 
"  rattling  quiver,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield ;" 
and  is  well  imitated  by  Oppian  (who  undoubtedly 
read  Job  as  well  as  Virgil)  in  his  poem  upon  hunting : 

How  firm  tbe  manag'd  war-horse  keeps  his  ground. 
Nor  breaks  his  order,  tho'  tbe  trumpets  sound  ! 
With  fearless  e^e  the  glittering  host  surveys. 
And  glares  directly  at  the  helmet's  blaze ! 
The  master's  word,  the  laws  of  war  he  knows. 
And  when  to  stop,  and  when  to  charge  the  foes. 

^'He  swalloweth  the  ground,"  is  an  expression  for 
prodigious  swiftness,  in  use  among  the  Arabians^ 
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Job's  ccmntrvmen,  at  this  day.    The  Latins  have 
loinediing  like  it: 

Latomqne  fiig&  consameie  campam. — Nem esian. 
In  flight  the  extended  champaign  to  consume. 

Caipere  prata  fugi. — Viro.  Georg.  iii.  14S. 
In  flight  to  crop  the  meads. 


— — — campnmqne  volata 
Cum  rapuere,  pedum  vestigia  qusras.— Sil.  Ital. 

When  in  theii  flight  the  champaign  they  have  snatch'd. 
No  track  is  left  behind. 

I  It  is  indeed  the  boldest  and  noblest  of  images  for 
swiftness ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  thing  that  comes 
w)  near  it,  as  Mr.  Pope's  in  Windsor  Forest : 

Hie  impatient  coarser  pants  in-  every  rein. 
And  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain ; 
BHlsi  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  crost. 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

''Hesmelleth  the  battle  afar  off/'  ai^d  what  follows 
about  the  shouting,  is  a  circumstance  expressed  with 
great  qpirit  by  Lucan: 

So  when  the  ring  with  joyful  shouts  rebounds. 
With  rage  and  pride  the  imprisoned  courser  bounds : 
He  frets,  he  foams,  he  rends  his  idle  rein ; 
Springs  o*er  the  fence,  and  headlong  seeks  the  plain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  ever  obliged  Servant, 

John  Lizabd.' 
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-Constiterant  hinc  Thisbei  Pyramus  illinc. 


Inque  vicem  faerati  captatus  anhelitus  oris. 

Ovid.  Met.  iv.  71. 

Here  Pyramus,  there  gentle  Thisbe,  strove 

To  catch  each  other's  breath,  the  balmy  breeze  of  love. 

My  precautions  are  made  up  of  all  that  I  can  hear 
and  see,  translate,  borrow,  paraphrase,  or  contract, 
from  the  persons  with  whom  I  mingle  and  conyerse^ 
and  the  authors  whom  I  read.  But  the  grave  db« 
courses  which  I  sometimes  give  the  town,  do  not 
win  so  much  attention  as  lighter  matters.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  that  I  am  obliged  to  consider  vice  as  it 
is  ridiculous,  and  accompanied  with  gallantry^  else 
I  find  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall  lie  like  waste  par 
per  on  the  tables  of  coffee-houses.  Where  I  have 
taken  most  pains  I  often  find  myself  least  read.  Ttiest 
is  a  spirit  of  intrigue  got  into  all,  even  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  and  the  very  servants  are  bent  upon  de^ 
lights,  and  commence  oglers  and  languishers.  I  hap- 
pened the  other  day  to  pass  by  a  gentleman's  house, 
and  saw  the  most  flippant  scene  of  low  love  that  I 
have  ever  observed.  The  maid  was  rubbing  the  win- 
dows within  side  of  the  house,  and  her  humble  ser- 
vant the  footman  was  so  happy  a  man  as  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  same  glass  on  the  side  towards 
the  street.  The  wench  began  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity of  aspect  imaginable,  and  breathing  on  the 
glass,  followed  it  with  a  dry  cloth ;  her  opposite  ob* 
served  her,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  it  were  his 
last,  with  a  ver^  disconsolate  air  did  the  same  oa 
his  side  of  the  wmdow.  He  still  worked  on  and  lan- 
guished, until  at  last  his  fair  one  smiled,  but  covered 
herself,  and  spreading  the  napkin  in  her  hand,  con« 
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oealed  herself  from  her  admirer,  while  he  took  pains, 
as  it  were,  to  work  through  all  that  intercepted  their 
meeting.  This  pretty  contest  held  for  four  or  five 
large  panes  of  glass,  until  at  last  the  waggery  was 
toraed  into  a  humorous  way  of  breathing  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  catching  the  impression.  The  gay 
creatures  were  thus  loving  and  pleasing  their  imasi- 
sations  with  their  nearness  and  distance,  until  we 
windows  were  so  transparent  that  the  beauty  of  the 
fanale  made  the  man-servant  impatient  of  beholding 
H,  and  the  whole  house  besides  being  abroad,  he  ran 
io,  and  they  romped  out  of  my  sight.  It  may  be 
imagined  these  oglers  of  no  quality,  made  a  more 
mdden  application  of  the  intention  of  kind  sighs  and 
glances  llian  those  whose  education  lays  them  under 
gieat  restraints,  and  who  are  consequently  more  slow 
ia  tfadir  advances.  I  have  often  observed  all  the  low 
Mitof  the  town  in  love,  and  taking  a  hackney-coach 
me  considered  all  that  passed  by  me  in  that  light, 
ai  dieae  cities  are  composed  of  crowds  wherein  there 
11  not  ohe  who  is  not  lawfully  or  unlavrfuUy  engaged 
in  that  passion.  When  one  is  in  this  speculation,  it 
is  not  unpleasant  to  observe  alliances  between  those 
males  and  femsdes  whose  lot  it  is  to  act  in  pubUc. 
Thus  the  woods  in  the  middle  of  summer  are  not 
BMire  oitertained  with  the  different  notes  of  birds, 
i^sn  the  town  is  of  different  voices  of  the  several  sorts 
rf  people  who  act  in  public ;  they  are  divided  into 
ciasaes  and  crowds  made  for  crowds.  The  hack- 
ney'coachmen,  chairmen,  and  porters,  are  the  lovers 
of  the  hawker-women,  fruitresses,  and  milk-maids. 
Tlie^  are  a  wild  world  of  themselves,  and  have  voices 
Agmficant  of  their  private  inclinations,  which  strangers 
can  take  no  notice  of.  Thus  a  wench  with  fruit  looks 
like  a  mad  woman  when  she  cries  wares  you  see  she 
does  not  carry,  but  those  in  the  secret  know  that  cry 
is  oiily.  an  assignation  to  a  hackney-coachman  who 
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is  driving  by^  and  understands  her.    The  whole  peo- 
ple is  in  an  intrigue^  and  the  undiscerning  passengers 
are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear 
all  round  them.    They  know  not  how  to  separate  the 
cries  of  mercenary  traders,  from  the  sighs  and  lamen- 
tations of  languishing  lovers.    The  common  face  of 
modesty  is  lost  among  the  ordinary  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  general  corruption  of  manners  is  visible  from 
the  loss  of  all  deference  in  the  low  people  towards 
those  of  condition.    One  order  of  mankind  trips  &at 
after  the  next  above  it,  and  by  this  rule  you  may 
trace  iniquity  from  the  conversations  of  the  moBt 
wealthy,  dow^  to  those  of  the  humblest  degree*     It 
is  an  act  of  great  resolution  to  pass  by  a  crowd  of 
polite  footmen,  who  can  rally,  make  love,  ridicule, 
and  observe  upon  all  the  passengers  who  are  obliged 
to  go  by  the  places  where  they  wait.    This  licence 
makes  different  characters  among  them,  and  there  are 
beaux,  party-men,  and  freethinkers,  in  livery.   I  take 
it  for  a  rule,  that  there  is  no  bad  man  but  makes  a 
bad  woman,  and  the  contagion  of  vice  is  what  should 
make  people  cautious  of  their  behaviour.     Juvemil 
says,  there  is  the  greatest  reverence  to  be  had  to  the 
presence  of  children ;  it  may  be  as  well  said  of  the 
presence  of  servants,  and  it  would  be  some  kind  of 
virtue,  if  we  kept  our  vices  to  ourselves.    It  ia  a  fee^ 
ble  authority  which  has  not  the  support  of  personal. 
respect,  and  the  dependance  founded  only  upon  their 
receiving  their  maintenance  of  us  is  not  of  force 
enough  to  support  us  against  an  habitual  behayiour, 
for  which  they  contemn  and  deride  us.     No  man  can 
be  well  served,  but  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  xif 
his  merit;  and  that  opinion  cannot  be  kept  up,  but. 
by  an  exemption  from  those  faults  which  we  would 
restrain  in  our  dependants. 

Though  our  fopperies  imitated  are  subjects  of  laugh* 
ter,  our  vices  transferred  to  our  servants  give  matter 
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rf lamentation.    But  there  is  nothing  in  which  our  fa^ 
fidlies  are  so  docile,  as  in  the  imitation  of  our  delights. 
It  IB  therefore  but  common  prudence  to  take  care, 
thst-  our  inferiors  know  of  none  but  our  innocent  ones. 
Itii^  methinks,  a  very  arrogant  thing  to  expect  that 
the  fbgle  consideration  of  not  ofiPending  us  should 
eoib  our  servants  from  vice,  when  much  higher  mo- 
tires  cannot  moderate  our  own  inclinations.     But  I 
kgen  this  paper  with  an  observation,  that  the  lower 
vond  18  got  into  fashionable  vices,  and  above  all  to 
tlie  understanding  the  language  of  the  eye.     There 
is  nothing  but  writing  songs  which  the  footmen  do 
not  practise  as  well  as  their  masters .     Spu  rious  races 
of  mankind,  which  pine  in  want,  and  perish  in  their 
bit  months  of  being,  come  into  the  world  from  this 
degeneracy.     The  possession  of  wealth  and  afflu- 
eaoe  seems  to  carry  some  faint  extenuation  of  his 
pdlt,  who  is  sunk  by  it  into  luxury ;  but  poverty  and 
lenitude  accompanied  with  the  vices  of  wealth  and 
licentionsness,  is,  I  believe,  a  circumstance  of  ill  pe- 
culiar to  our  age.    This  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of 
jeit,  or  is  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  turn  their 
tiioaghts  upon  the  actions  of  others.     But  from  that 
ooe  particular,  of  the  immorality  of  our  servants  an- 

Sfpom  the  negligence  of  masters  of  families  in 
care  of  them,  flows  that  irresistible  torrent  of 
disasters  which  spreads  itself  through  all  human  life. 
OW  age  oppressed  with  beggary,  youth  drawn  into 
the  commission  of  murders  and  robberies,  both  owe 
Aeir  disaster  to  this  evil.  If  we  consider  the  happi- 
ness which  grows  out  of  a  fatherly  conduct  towards 
Krf  ants,  it  would  encourage  a  man  to  that  sort  of 
care,  as  much  as  the  effects  of  a  libertine  behaviour 
t^Hieiii  would  aflright  us. 

^  Ltcorgtts  is  a  man  of  that  noble  disposition,  that 
his  domestics,  in  a  nation  of  the  greatest  liberty,  en- 
joy a-  freedom  known  only  to  themselves,  who  live 
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under  his  roof.  He  is  the  banker,  the  counsel,  i 
parent  of  all  his  numerous  dependants.  Eindniei 
the  law  of  his  house,  and  the  way  to  his  favour  is  1 
ing  gentle,  and  well-natured  to  their  fellow-servai 
Every  one  recommends  himself,  by  appearing  o 
cious  to  let  their  patron  know  the  merit  of  others  i 
der  his  care.  Many  little  fortunes  have  streamed  < 
of  his  favour ;  and  his  prudence  is  such,  that  the  fbi 
tain  is  not  exhausted  by  the  channels  from  it»  but 
way  cleared  to  run  new  meanders.  He  bestowsn 
so  much  judgment,  that  his  bounty  is  the  incret 
of  his  wealth ;  all  who  share  his  favour,  are  enab! 
to  enjoy  it  by  his  example,  and  he  has  not  only  ma 
but  qualified  many  a  man  to  b^  rich. 


N"  88.    MONDAY,  JUNE  22,  1713. 


Mens  agitat  molem Vibo.  ^d.  ti.  727. 

A  mind  informs  the  niass. 

To  one  who  regards  things  with  a  philosophical  € 
and  hath  a  soul  capable  of  being  delighted  with 
sense  that  truth  and  knowledge  prevail  among  m 
it  must  be  a  grateful  reflection  to  think  that  the  • 
limest  truths,  which  among  the  heathens,  only  I 
and  there  one  of  brighter  parts  and  more  leisure  tl 
ordinary  could  attain  to,  are  now  grown  familitt 
the  meanest  inhabitants  of  these  nations. 

Whence  came  this  surprising  change,  that  regi 
formerly  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  savage  peo[ 
should  now  outshine  ancient  Greece,  and  the  oJ 
eastern  countries  so  renowned  of  old,  in  the.n 
elevated  notions  of  theology  and  morality  ?  Is  it 
effect  of  our  own  parts  and  industry?     Have 
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eMmon  mechanics  more  refined  understandings  than 
Ae  ancient  philosophers  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  God  of 
trathy  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  condescend- 
ed to  be  himself  our  teacher.  It  is  as  we  are  Chris- 
tnos,  that  we  profess  more  excellent  and  divine  truths 
than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

If  there  be  any  of  the  freethinkers  who  are  not 
dkect  atheists,  charity  would  incline  one  to  believe 
diein  ignorant  of  what  is  here  advanced.  And  it 
iB  for  dieir  information  that  I  write  this  paper,  the 
dengn  of  which  is  to  compare  the  ideas  that  Chris- 
tans  entertain  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God, 
vidi  the  gross  notions  of  the  heathen  world.  Is  it 
poHible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a  more 
ingust  idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  set  forth  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures?  I  shall  throw  together  some  pas- 
lages  relating  to  this  subject,  which  I  propose  only 
as  philosophical  sentiments,  to  be  considered  by  a 
freethinker. 

*  Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  yet  to  us 

&ae  is  but  one  God.     He  .made  the  heaven,  and 

HeaTen  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host;  the  earth 

and  all  things  that  are  therein :  the  seas  and  all  that 

is  therein ;  He  said,  Let  them  be,  and  it  was  so.  He 

hiih  stretched  forth  the  heavens.     He  hath  founded 

tke  earth;  and  hung  it  upon  nothing.     He  hath  shut 

vpthe  sea  with  doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shalt  thou 

come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 

be  stayed.    The  Lord  is  ^n  invisible  spirit,  in  whom 

ve  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.    He  is  the 

finmtain  of  life.   He  preserveth  man  and  beast.   He 

gireth  food  to  all  flesh.     In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of 

etery  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind. 

The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich.   He  bring- 

eth  low  and  lifteth  up.  He  killeth  and  maketh  alive. 

fie  woundeth  and  he  healeth.    By  him  kings  reign, 

and  princes  decree  justice,  and  not  a  sparrow  falleth 

q2 
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to  the  ground  without  him.  All  angels,  autho 
and  powers,  are  subject  to  bim.  He  appointei 
moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  knoweth  bis  § 
down.  He  tbunderetb  widi  bis  voice,  and  dirt 
it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  bis  lightning  un 
ends  of  the  earth.  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vi 
wind  and  storm,  fulfil  bis  word.  The  Lord  ii 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  bis  dominion  is  an  everl; 
dominion.  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  t 
but  thou,  O  Lord,  remainest.  They  all  sbal 
old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shall 
fold  them  up^  and  they  shall  be  changed  ;*  bu4 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 
is  perfect  in  knowledge ;  bis  understanding  is  in 
He  is  the  Father  of  lights.  He  looketb  to  tb< 
of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  b 
Tlie  Lord  beboldeth  all  tbe  children  of  men 
the  place  of  bis  habitation,  and  con^dereth  al 
works.  He  knoweth  our  down-sitting  and  up-i 
He  compasseth  our  path,  and  counteth  our 
He  is  acquainted  with  our  ways ;  and  when  we 
our  closet,  and  shut  our  door,  be  seeth  us.  He  i 
eth  the  things  that  come  into  our  mind,  every 
them ;  and  no  thought  can  be  witbbolden  fron 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  bis  tender  merci< 
over  all  bis  works.  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatiu 
and  a  judge  of  the  widow.  He  is  tbe  God  of  ] 
tbe  Father  of  mercies,  and  tbe  God  of  all  cc 
and  consolation.  The  Lord  is  great,  and  we 
bim  not ;  bis  greatness  is  unsearchable.  Who  1 
hath  measured  tbe  waters  in  the  hollow  of  bis 
and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span  ?  Thi 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty.  Thou  ar 
great,  thou  art  clothed  with  honour.  Heaven 
throne,  and  earth  is  thy  footstool.' 

Can  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  rise  to  a 
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jilt  and  magmficenty  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
imiable  idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  here  set  forth,  in 
llie  strongest  images  and  most  emphatical  language  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  language  of  shepherds,  and 
fiihennen.  The  illiterate  Jews,  and  poor  persecuted 
Chiistians,  retained  these  noble  sentiments,  while  the 
polite  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  were  given 
ipto  that  sottish  sort  of  worship,  of  which  the  fol- 
wiring  elegant  description  is  extracted  from  one  of 
tbe  inspired  writers. 

'  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  and  molten  an  image 
tint  is  pfofitable  for  noting  ?  The  smith  with  the 
tOBgs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it 
vilfa  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of 
Ui  anns :  yea  he  is  hungry,  and  his  strength  faileth. 
Be  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  faint.  A  man  planteth 
IB  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  He  bumeth 
put  thereof  in  the  fire.  He  roasteth  roast.  He  warm- 
eft  himself.  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a 
god.  He  folleth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it, 
ind  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou 
art  my  god.  None  considereth  in  his  heart,  I  have 
burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire,  yea  also,  I  have  baked 
bread  upon  the  coals  thereof;  I  have  roasted  flesh 
iod  eaten  it,  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof 
in  abomination  ?  Shall  1  fall  down  to  the  stock 
of  a  tree*?' 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  for  a  man  to  de- 
dare  for  fireethinking,  and  disengage  himself  from 
die  yoke  of  idolatry,  were  doing  honour  to  human 
aatare,  and  a  work  well  becoming  the  great  as- 
•erters  of  reason.  But  in  a  church,  where  our  ado- 
mticm  is  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  (to  say 
the  least)  where  is  nothing  either  in  the  object  or 
manner  of  worship  that  contradicts  the  light  of  na- 
ture ;  there,  under  the  pretence  of  freethinking,  to 

*  Isa.  xliv.  jNUfim. 
q3 
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rail  at  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country, 
sheweth  an  undistinguishing  genius  that  mistakes' 
opposition  for  freedom  of  Uiought.  And  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  pretences  of  some  few  among 
our  freethinkers,  I  can  hardly  think  there  are  men 
so  stupid  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  to 
have  a  serious  regard  for  natural  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  those  sacred  writings,  which,  as  they  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  these  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  knowledge  of  natural  religion,  so  in  case  they 
lose  their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men,  i9e  should 
of  course  sink  into  the  same  idolatry  which  we  see 
practised  by  other  unenlightened  nations. 

If  a  person  who  exerts  himself,  in  the  modem  way 
of  freethinking,  be  not  a  stupid  idolater,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  he  contributes  all  he  can  to  the  making 
other  men  so,  either  by  ignorance  or  design ;  whi(£ 
lays  him  under  the  dilemma,  I  will  not  say  of  beinff  a 
fool  or  knave,  but  of  incurring  the  contempt  or  de- 
testation of  mankind. 


N'*  89.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  23, 1713. 


Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  ccelestis  origo 
Seminibas Vxbo.  ^n.  vi.  730. 

They  boast  ethereal  ingour,  and  are  form'd 
From  seeds  of  heavenly  birth. 

The  same  faculty  of  reason  and  understanding  which 
placeth  us  above  the  brute  part  of  the  creation,  doUi 
also  subject  our  minds  to  greater  and  more  manifold 
disquiets  than  creatures  of  an  inferior  rank  are  seaai- 
ble  of.    It  is  by  this  that  we  anticipate  future  dig- 
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tt^baSy  and  oft  create  to  ourselves  real  pain  from 
lUgiDary  erils,  as  well  as  multiply  the  pangs  arising 
firom  those  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

It  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  the  best  use  of 
fliat  sublime  talent,  which,  so  long  as  it  continues  the 
iflBtrament  of  passion,  will  serve  only  to  make  us 
nore  miserable,  in  proportion  as  we  are  more  excel- 
kait  than  other  beings. 

-  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  thinking  being  to  with- 
iatw  from  IJie  objects  that  solicit  his  senses,  and 
torn  his  thoughts  inward  on  himself.  For  my  own 
part  1  5ften  mitigate  the  pain  arising  from  the  little 
■isfortanes  and  disappointments  that  checker  human 
life  by  this  introversion  of  my  faculties,  wherein  I 
legard  my  own  soul  as  the  image  of  her  Creator, 
iBd  receive  great  consolation  from  beholding  those 
wrfections  which  testify  her  divine  original,  and 
bad  me  into  some  knowledge  of  her  everlasting 
Archetype. 

But  there  is  not  any  property  or  circumstance  of 
ny  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more  joy  than  my 
immortaUty.  I  can  easily  overlook  any  present  mo*- 
mentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  be  hsfipj  a  thousand  years  hence.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  thought,  I  had  rather  be  an  oyster  than  a 
man,  the  most  stupid  and  senseless  of  animals  than 
a  reasonable  mind  tortured  with  an  extreme  innate 
desire  of  that  perfection  which  it  despairs  to  obtain. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  behold  instinct, 
reason,  and  faith,  concurring  to  attest  this  com- 
fortable truth.  It  is  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  dis- 
covered by  philosophers ;  and  the  ignorant,  unen- 
lightened part  of  mankind  have  a  natural  propensity 
t^  believe  it.  It  is  an  agreeable  entertainment  to 
reflect  on  the  various  shapes  under  which  this  doc- 
trine has  appeared  in  the  world.  The  Pythagorean 
tranBmigratioDy  the  sensual  habitations  of  the  Ma- 
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hometan,  and  the  shady  realms  of  Phito,  do  all  agree 
in  the  main  points,  the  continuation  of  our  existencei 
and  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
proportioned  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  men  in 
this  life. 

But  in  all  these  schemefi  there  is  something  gros9 
and  improbable,  that  shocks  a  reasonable  and  spe- 
culative mind.  Whereas  nothing  can  be  more  ra- 
tional and  sublime  than  the  Christian  idea  of  a  fu- 
ture state.  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  him.'  The  above-mentioned  schemes  are 
narrow  transcripts  of  our  present  state :  but  in  this 
indefinite  description  there  is  something  ineffably 
great  and  noble.  The  mind  of  man  must  be  raised 
to  a  higher  pitch,  not  only  to  partake  the  enjoyments 
of  the  Christian  paradise,  but  even  to  be  able  to 
frame  any  notion  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  gratify  our  imagination, 
and  by  way  of  condescension  to  our  low  way  of 
thinking,  the  ideas  of  light,  glory,  a  crown,  &c.  are 
made  use  of  to  adumbrate  that  which  we  cannot  di- 
rectly understand.  '  The  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away,  and  behold  all  tilings  are 
new.  There  shall  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun :  for  the  Lord 
God  giveth  them  light,  and  shall  make  them  drink 
of  the  river  of  his  pleasures ;  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.  They  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away.' 

These  are  cheering  reflections ;  and  I  have  often 
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wondered  that  men  could  be  found  to  dull  and 

CegmatiCy  as  to  prefer  the  thought  of  annihilation 
lore  them ;  or  so  ill-natured,  as  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  mankind  to  the  disbelief  of  what  is  so 
pleasing  and  profitable  even  in  the  prospect ;  or  so 
bibd,  as  not  to  see  there  is  a  Deity,  and  if  there  be, 
that  this  scheme  of  things  flows  from  his  attributes, 
and  evidently  corresponds  with  the  other  parts  of 
his  creation. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  absurd  turn 
of  thought,  except  it  proceed  from  a  want  of  other 
employment  joined  with  an  affectation  of  singularity. 
I  i^all  therefore  inform  our  modem  freethmkers  of 
two  points  whereof  they  seem  to  be  ignorant.     The 
first  is,  that  it  is  not  the  being  singular,  but  being 
liiignlar  for  something,  that  argues  either  extraordi- 
nary endowments  of  nature,  or  benevolent  inten- 
tJcms  to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  world.     A  mistake  in  this  point  natu- 
illly  arises  from  that  confusion  of  thought  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  great  instances  of 
in  any  writers,  as  in  certain  modem  freethinkers. 

The  other  point  is,  that  there  are  innumerable  ob- 
jects within  the  reach  of  a  human  mind,  and  each  of 
diese  objects  may  be  viewed  in  innumerable  lights 
and  positions,  and  the  relations  arising  between  them 
are  mnumerable.  There  is  therefore  an  infinity  of 
things  whereon  to  employ  their  thoughts,  if  not  with 
advantage  to  the  world,  at  least  with  amusement  to 
themselves,  and  without  offence  or  prejudice  to  other 
people.  If  they  proceed  to  exert  their  talent  of  free- 
thinking  in  this  way ;  they  may  be  innocently  dull, 
and  no  one  take  any  notice  of  it.  But  to  see  men 
irithout  either  wit  or  argument  pretend  to  run  down 
divine  and  human  laws,  and  treat  their  fellow-sub- 
ject3  with  contempt  for  professing  a  belief  of  those 
pbmts  on  which  the  present  as  well  as  future  in- 
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terest  of  mankind  depends,  is  not  to  be  endured*  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  omit  no  endeavours  to  render 
their  persons  as  despicable,  and  their  practices  aa 
odious,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  they  deserve. 


N'*  90.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24,  1713, 


-Fungar  rice  cotis — Hob.  Ars  Poet.  rer.  304. 


I'll  play  the  whetstone. — Creech. 

It  is,  they  say,  frequent  with  authors  to  write  letters 
to  themselves,  either  out  of  laziness  or  vanity. 

The  following  is  genuine,  and  I  think  deserves  ihe 
attention  of  every  man  of  sense  in  England : 

To  THE  Guardian. 

«  SIR,  June  20. 

*  Though  I  am  not  apt  to  make  complaints,  have 
never  yet  troubled  you  with  any,  and  little  thought 
I  ever  should,  yet  seeing  that  in  your  paper  of  uuA 
day,  you  take  no  notice  of  yesterday's  Examiner,  as 
I  hoped  you  would ;  my  love  for  my  religion,  which 
is  so  nearly  concerned,  would  not  permit  me  to  be 
silent.  The  matter.  Sir,  is  this : — A  bishop  of  our 
church  (to  whom  the  Examiner  himself  has  nothing  , 
to  object,  but  his  care  and  concern  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  by  him,  it  seems,  is  thought  a  suffi- 
cient fault)  has  lately  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  shew  the  folly,  ignorance,  and  mis- 
take, of  the  church  of  Rome  in  its  worship  of  saints. 
From  this  the  Examiner  takes  occasion  to  fall  upon 
the  author  with  his  utmost  malice,  and  to  make  fuoi 
the  subject  of  his  ridicule.  Is  it  then  become  a 
crime  for  a  Protestant  to  speak  or  write  in  defence 
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of  his  religion?    Shall  a  Papist  bave  leare  to  print 
ndpablish  in  England  what  he  pleases  in  defence 
of  las  own  opinions,  with  tlue  Examiner's  approba- 
tkA;  and  shall  not  a  Protestant  be  permitted  to 
^rite  an  answer  to  it?    For  this,  Mr.  Guardian,  is 
tiie  present  case.    Last  year  a  Papist  (or  to  please 
Mr.  Examiner,  a  Roman  Catholic)  published  the  life 
of  St.  Wenefrede,  for  the  nse  of  those  derout/pil- 
grimswho  go  in  great  numbers  to  o£fer  up  their 
prayers  to  her  at  her  welL     This  gave  occasion  to 
the  worthy  prelate,  in  whose  diocess  that  well  is,  to 
nake  some  observations  upon  it ;  and  in  order  to 
Trndeceive  so  many  poor  deluded  people,  to  shew 
how  little  reason,  and  how  small  authority,  diere  is, 
BOt  only  to  believe  any  of  the  miracles  attributed  to 
8l  Wenefrede,  but  even  to  believe  there  ever  was 
nch  a  person  in  the  world.   And  shall  then  a  good 
jDan,  upon  such  an  account,  be  liable  to  be  abused 
in  so  public  a  manner?     Can  any  good  church-of- 
Si^liand  man  bear  to  see  a  bishop,  one  whom  her 
iment  majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  treated  in  so 
hdicrous  a  way?    Or  shall  one  pass  by  the  scurri- 
%  and  the  immodesty  that  is  to  be  found  in  several 
puts  of  the  paper?    Who  can  with  patience  see  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Wenefrede  set,  by  the  Examiner,  upon 
a  level,  and  the  authority  for  one  made  by  him  to  be 
oqualwith  that  for  the  other?    Who  that  is  a  Chris- 
tian can  endure  his  insipid  mirth  upon  so  serious  an 
occasion  ?     I  must  confess  it  raises  my  indignation 
to  the  greatest  height,  to  see  a  pen  that  has  been 
long  onployed  in  writing  panegyrics  upon  persons 
of  the  first  rank  (who  would  be  indeed  to  be  pitied 
were  they  to  depend  upon  that  for  their  praise),  to 
ite,  I  say,  the  same  pen  at  last  made  use  of  in  de- 
fence of  Popery. 

'  I  think  I  may  now,  with  justice,  congratulate  with 
those  whom  the  Examiner  dislikes ;  since,  for  my 
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own  part,  I  should  reckon  it  my  great  honour  to  }w 
worthy  his  disesteem,  and  should  count  his  censure 
praise.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 

The  above  letter  complains,  with  great  justices 
against  this  incorrigible  creature ;  but  I  do  not  inser' 
any  thing  concerning  him,  in  hopes  what  I  say  wilS 
have  any  effect  upon  him,  but  to  prevent  the  impres- 
sion which  what  he  says  may  have  upon  others.  1 
shall  end  this  paper  with  a  letter  I  have  just  now 
written  to  a  gentleman,  whose  writings  are  often  in- 
serted in  the  Guardian,  without  deviation  of  one  tittle 
from  what  he  sends. 

<  SIR,  Jane  2$. 

*  I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  with  the  «i- 
closed,  which  made  up  the  papers  of  the  two  kfit 
days.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself  with  great 
contempt  and  mortification,  when  I  reflect,  that'  I 
have  thrown  away  more  hours  than  you  have  lived, 
though  you  so  much  excel  me  in  every  thing  for 
which  I  would  live.  Until  I  knew  you,  I  thought  it 
the  privilege  of  .angels  only  to  be  very  knowing  aad 
very  innocent.  In  the  warmth  of  youth  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  abstracted  and  virtuous  reflections  (ymk 
a  suitable  life)  as  those  with  which  you  entertain 
yourself,  is  the  utmost  of  human  perfection  and  feln 
city.  The  greatest  honour  that  I  can  conceive  done 
to  another,  is  when  an  elder  does  reverence  to  a 
younger,  though  that  younger  is  not  distinguished 
above  him  by  fortune.  Your  contempt  of  pl^iBisiii«s» 
riches,  and  honour,  will  crown  you  with  them  all, 
and  I  wish  you  them  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  (at 
the  reason  which  only  would  make  them  eligible  to 
yourself,  the  good  of  others. 

I  am,  dearest  youth,  your  friend  and  admirer, 

Nestor  Ibonsidx/ 
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Inest  sua  gratia  parvis. 


little  things  have  their  value. 

It  is  the  great  rule  of  behaviour  '  to  follow  nature.' 
The  author  of  the  following  letter  is  so  much  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  that  he  turns  what  would  ren- 
der a  man  of  little  soul  exceptions,  humorsome,  and 
I>aTticular,  in  all  his  actions,  to  a  subject  of  raillery 
and  mirth.     He  is,  you  must  know,  but  half  as 
tall  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  is  contented  to  be  still 
tl  his  iriend's  elbow,  and  has  set  up  a  club,  by  which 
he  hopes  to  bring  those  of  his  own  size  into  a  Uttle 
station. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
*S1R, 

'I  remember  a  saying  of  yours  concerning  persons 
in  low  circumstances  of  stature,  that  their  littleness 
would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they  did  not  ma- 
nifest a  consciousness  of  it  themselves  in  all  their 
behaviour.  Indeed,  the  observation  that  no  man  is 
ndiculoiis  for  being  what  he  is,  but  only  in  the  affec- 
tation of  being  something  more,  is  equally  true  in 
regard  to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

*  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you  to 
hear  that  a  set  of  us  have  formed  a  society,  who 
are  sworn  to  *  dare  to  be  short,'  and  boldly  bear 
out  the  dignity  of  littleness  under  the  noses  of  those 
enormous  engrossers  of  manhood,  those  hyperbolical 
monsters  of  the  species,  the  tall  fellows  that  over- 
look us. 

*  The  day  of  our  institution  was  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, being  the  shortest  of  the  year,  on  which 

XVII,  R 
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we   are  to  hold  an  annual  feast  over  a  dish  of 
shrimps. 

*  The  place  we  have  chosen  for  this  meeting  is  iiK 
the  Little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Mr.  PoweUs  opera,  for  the  performers 
of  which  we  have,  as  becomes  us,  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

*  At  our  first  resort  hither  an  old  woman  brought 
her  son  to  the  club-room,  desiring  he  might  be . 
educated  in  this  school,  because  she  saw  here  were 
finer  boys  than  ordinary.  However,  this  accident 
no  way  discouraged  our  designs.  We  began  with 
sending  invitations  to  those  of  a  stature  not  exceed- 
ing five  foot,  to  repair  to  our  assembly;  but  the 
greater  part  returned  excuses,  or  pretended  they 
were  not  qualified. 

'  One  said  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  present, 
but  represented  he  should  soon  exceed  that  propor- 
tion, his  periwig-maker  and  shoemaker  having  lately 
promised  him  three  inches  more  betwixt  them. 

'Another  alleged,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  and  whoever 
had  determined  his  stature  to  five  feet,  had  taken 
him  at  a  disadvantage ;  for  when  he  was  mounted  on 
the  other  leg,  he  was  at  least  ^^t  feet  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

*  There  were  some  who  questioned  the  exactness 
of  our  measures  ;  and  others,  instead  of  complying, 
returned  us  informations  of  people  yet  shorter  than 
themselves.  In  a  word,  almost  every  one  recom- 
mended some  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  whom  he 
was  willing  we  should  look  upon  to  be  less  than  he. 
We  were  not  a  little  ashamed  that  those  who  are  past 
the  years  of  growth,  and  whose  beards  pronounce 
them  men,  should  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricki 
in  this  point,  as  the  most  aspiring  children  when  they 
are  measured. 
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*  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  tWclfib-rooiD, 
and  provide  conveniences  for  our  accommodation. 
In  md  first  place  we  caused  a  total  removal  of  all 
chairs,  stools,  and  tables,  which  had  served  the 
gross  of  mankind  for  many  years.  The  disadvan- 
tages we  had  undergone  while  we  made  use  of  these, 
were  unspeakable.  The  president's  whole  body  was 
sunk  in  tiie  elbow  chair  :  and  when  his  arms  were 
spread  over  it,  he  appeared  (to  the  great  lessening 
or  his  dignity)  like  a  child  in  a  go-cart.  It  was  also 
10  wide  in  the  seat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occasion  of  say- 
iog,  that  notwithstanding  the  president  sat  in  it, 
there  was  a  sede  vacant e, 

*  The  table  was  so  high,  that  one  who  came  by 
dttnce  to  the  door,  seeing  our  chins  just  above  the 
pewter  dishes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that  sat 
nidy  to  be  shaved,  and  sent  in  half  a  dozen  barbers. 
Another  time  one  of  the  club  spoke  contumeliously 
of  the  president,  imagining  he  had  been  absent, 
rten  he  was  only  echpsed  by  a  flask  of  Florence 
which  stood  on  the  table  in  a  parallel  line  before  his 
fiice.  We  therefore  new-furnished  the  room  in  all 
respects  proportionably  to  us,  and  had. the  door 
made  lower,  so  as  to  admit  no  man  above  five  foot 
high,  without  brushing  his  fore  top,  which  whoever 
does  is  utterly  unqualified  to  sit  among  us. 

•  Some  of  the  statutes  of  the  club  are  as  follow : 

*  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though  never 
80  duly  qualified,  that  he  strives  as  much  as  possible 
to  get  above  his  size,  by  stretching,  cocking,  or  the 
like;  or  that  he  hath  stood  on  tiptoe  in  a  crowd, 
with  design  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a  man  as  the  rest; 
or  hath  privily  conveyed  any  large  book,  cricket,  or 
other  device  under  him,  to  exalt  him  on  his  seat ; 
erery  such  offender  shall  be  sentenced  to  walk  in 
pumps  for  a  whole  month. 
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^  II.  If  any  member  shall  take  advantage  from  the 
fulness  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of  his  dress, 
or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or  otherwise,  to 
seem  larger  and  higher  than  he  is;  it  is  ordered,  he 
shall  wear  red  heels  to  his  shoes,  and  a  red  feathei 
iu  his  hat,  which  may  apparently  mark  and  set 
bounds  to  the  extremities  of  his  small  dimension, 
that  all  people  may  readily  find  him  out  between  his 
hat  and  his  shoes. 

'  III.  If  any  member  shall  purchase  ahorse  fot  Ik 
own  riding  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half  in  hdglit, 
that  horse  shall  forthwith  be  sold,  a  Scotch  gallowt] 
bought  in  its  stead  for  him,  and  the  overplus  of  tiie 
money  shall  treat  the  club. 

*  IV,  If  any  member,  in  direct  contradiction  tO'tiM 
fundamental  laws  of  the  society,  shall  wear  thehedt 
of  his  shoes  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half,  it  dul 
be  interpreted  as  an  open  renunciation  of  littleneili 
and  the  criminal  shall  be  instantly  expelled.  'SfAfi 
The  form  to  be  used  in  expelling  a  member  shall  |i 
in  these  words,  '*  Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tffl  it 
yOu  can!" 

'  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  socie^^ 
that  since  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to  har0 
decreased  in  stature  from  the  beginning  to  this  pR^ 
sent,  it  is  the  intent  of  nature  itself,  that  men  shooU 
be  little ;  and  we  believe  that  all  human  kind  sbaO 
at  last  grow  down  to  perfection,  that  is  to  say, !)« 
reduced  to  our  own  measure.    I  am,  very  literalfy^ 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Bob  Short.^ 
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*|  N«  92.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  26,  1713. 

e 

!l|  fiomiuiCDli  quanti  sant,  com  recogito ! -Plautus. 

Kow  I  recollect,  how  considerable  are  these  little  men ! 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
'SIR, 
'  The  club  rising  early  this  evening,  I  have  time  to 
fiuflh  my  account  of  it.     You  are  already  acquainted 
tnth  the  nature  and  design  of  our  institution ;  the 
characters  of  the  members,  and  the  topics  of  our 
Conversation,  are  what  remain  for  the  subject  of 
diisepistle.. 

'The  most  eminent  persons  of  our  assembly  are,  a 
little  poet,  a  little  lover,  a  little  politician,  and  a 
Itttle  hero.  The  first  of  these,  Dick  Distich  by  name, 
ire  have  elected  president,  not  only  as  he  is  the 
rfiortest  of  us  all,  but  because  he  has  entertained  so 
jfut  a  sense  of  the  stature,  as  to  go  generally  in  black, 
tiiat  he  may  appear  yet  less.  Nay,  to  that  perfection 
ii  he  arrived,  Uiat  he  stoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure 
of  the  man  is  odd  enough :  he  is  a  lively  little  crea- 
ture, with  long  arms  and  legs.  A  spider  is  no  ill 
enoiblem  of  him.  He  has  been  taken  at  a  distance 
for  a  small  windmill.  But  indeed  what  principally 
moved  us  in  his  favour  was  his  talent  in  poetry,  for 
be  hath  promised  to  undertake  a  long  work  in  short 
verse  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our  size.  He  has 
entertained  so  great  a  respect  for  Statins,  on  the 
Kore  of  that  line. 

Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtos. 

A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire 

Did  his  small  limbs  and  little  breast  inspire. 

that  he  once  designed  to  translate  the  whole  Thebaid 
for  the  sake  of  little  Tydeus. 
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'  Tom  Tiptoe,  a  dapper  black  fellow,  is  the  most 
gallant  lover  of  the  age.  He  is  particularly  niceia 
his  habiliments ;  and  to  the  end  justice  may  be  done 
him  that  way,  constantly  employs  the  same  arttit 
who  makes  attire  for  the  neighbouring  princes  and 
ladies  of  quality  at  Mr.  Powel's.  The  vivacity  of 
his  temper  inclines  him  sometimes  to  boast  of  the 
favours  of  the  fair.  He  was  the  other  night  excusing 
his  absence  from  the  club  upon  account  of  an  a8«g« 
nation  with  a  lady  (and,  as  he  had  the  vanity  to 
tell  us,  a  tall  one  too)  who  had  consented  to  the  M 
accomplishment  of  his  desires  that  evening ;  but  one 
of  the  company,  who  was  his  confidant^  assured  us 
she  was  a  woman  of  humour,  and  made  the  agree- 
ment  on  this  condition,  that  his  toe*  should  be  tied' 
to  hers. 

*  Our  politician  is  a  person  of  real  gravity,  andpo- 
fessed  wisdom.  Gravity  in  a  man  of  this  size,  comr 
pared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  appean 
like  the  gravity  of  a  cat,  compared  with  that  of  a 
lion.  This  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  talk  to  him- 
self, and  was  once  overheard  to  compare  his  own 
person  to  a  little  cabinet,  wherein  are  locked  up  aU 
the  secrets  of  state,  and  refined  schemes  of  princes. 
His  face  is  pale  and  meagre,  which  proceeds  from 
much  watching  and  studying  for  the  welfare  ol 
Europe,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  stinted  hii 
growth :  for  he  hath  destroyed  his  own  constitution 
with  taking  care  of  that  of  the  nation.  He  is  what 
Mons.  Balzac  calls  a  great  distiller  of  the  maxima 
of  Tacitus.  When  he  speaks,  it  is  slowly,  and  word 
by  word,  as  one  that  is  loath  to  enrich  you  too  fast 
with  his  observations :  like  a  limbec,  that  gives  you, 
drop  by  drop,  an  extract  of  the  simples  in  it. 

•  Pope  seems  to  allude  Lere,  and  at  the  close  of  this  paper»  tc 
his  waggish  rondeau  on  Mrs.  Eiiz.  Thomas,  mistress  to  H.  Crom- 
weU,  Esq,    See  Biogr.  Brit.  art.  Pope,  p.  3414. 
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'  The  last  I  shall  mention  is  Tim  Tuck,  the  hero. 

He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  tiie  lengtii  of  his 

sirord,  which  intersects  his  person  in  a  cross  line, 

«Uid  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a  fly,  that  the 

l>oj8  have  run  a  pin  through  and  set  a  walking. 

lie  once  challenged  a  tall  fellow  for  giving  him  a 

blow  on  the  pate  with  his  elbow  as  he  passed  along 

^he  street.     But  what  he  especially  values  himself 

upon  is,  tiiat  in  all  the  campaigns  he  has  made,  he 

never  once  ducked  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-baU. 

Tim  was  full  as  large  at  fourteen  years  old  as  he  is 

130W.     This  we  are  tender  of  mentioning,  your  little 

lieroes  being  generally  choleric. 

*  These  are  tiie  gentiemen  that  most  enliven  our 
coiiTersation.     Tli^  discourse  generally  turns  upon 
snch  accidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  at 
are  daily  occasioned  by  our  size.     These  we  faith- 
fully communicate,  either  as  matter  of  mirtii  or  of 
consolation  to  each  other.     The  president  had  lately 
an  unlucky  fall,  being  unable  to  keep  his  legs  on  a 
stormy  day ;  whereupon  he  informed  us,  it  was  no 
new  disaster,  but  the  same  a  certain  ancient  poet 
had  been  subject  to,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been 
80  light,  that  he  was  obliged  to  poise  himself  against 
the  wind  with  lead  on  one  side  and  his  own  works 
on  the  other.     The  lover  confessed  the  other  night 
that  he  had  been  cured  of  love  to  a  tall  woman  by 
reading  over  the  legend  of  Ragotine  in  Scarron,  with 
his  tee,  three  mornings  successively.  Our  hero  rarely 
acquaints  us  with  any  of  his  unsuccessful  adven- 
tures.    And  as  for  the  politician,  he  declares  himself 
an  utter  enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlesque,  so  will 
never  discompose  the  austerity  of  his  aspect  by 
laughing  at  our  adventures,  much  less  discover  any 
of  his  own  in  this  ludicrous  light.    Whatever  he  telli 
of  any  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  com- 
plamt>  nor  is  he  to  be  laughed  at,  but  in  his  absence* 
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*  We  are  likewise  particulai'ly  careful  to  commum 
cate  to  the  club  all  sucb  passages  of  history,  or  cha 
racters  of  illustrious  personages,  as  any  way  reflec 
honour  on  little  men.  Tim  Tuck  having  but  just  read 
ing  enough  for  a  military  man,  perpetually  entertain) 
us  with  the  same  stories,  of  little  David,  that  con 
quered  the  mighty  Goliah,  and  little  Luxembourg 
that  made  Lewis  XIV.  a  grand  monarque,  neve 
forgetting  little  Alexander  the  Great.  Dick  Dbticl 
celebrates  the  exceeding  humanity  of  Augustus,  wh< 
called  Horace  Lepidissimimi  Homunciolum ;  and  i 
wonderfully  pleased  with  Voiture  and  Scarron,  fo 
having  so  well  described  their  diminutive  forms  t 
all  posterity.  He  is  peremptorily  of  opinion,  agains 
a  great  reader,  and  all  his  adherents,  that  ^sop  wa 
not  a  jot  properer  or  handsomer  than  he  is  repre 
sented  by  the  common  pictures.  But  the  soldie 
believes  with  the  learned  person  above  mentioned 
for  he  thinks,  none  but  an  impudent  tall  autho 
could  be  guilty  of  such  an  unmannerly  piece. o 
satire  on  little  warriors,  as  his  battle  of  the  mout 
and  the  frog.  The  politician  is  very  proud  of  acei 
tain  king  of  Egypt,  called  Bocchor,  who,  as  Diodo 
rus  assures  us,  was  a  person  of  very  low  stature,  hu 
far  exceeded  all  that  went  before  him  in  discretio] 
and  politics. 

^  As  I  am  secretary  to  the  club,  it  is  my  businesi 
whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the  trans 
actions.  This  has  enabled  me  to  send  you  the  fore 
going  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other  memoin 
We  have  spies  appointed  in  every  quarter  of  tb 
town,  to  give  us  informations  of  the  misbehaviou 
of  such  refractory  persons  as  refuse  to  be  subject  t 
our  statutes.  WTiatsoever  aspiring  practices  any  o 
these  our  people  shall  be  guilty  of  in  their  amours 
single  combats,  or  any  indirect  means  to  manhood 
we  shall  certainly  be  acquainted  with,  and  publisl 
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to  the  world  for  their  punishment  and  reformation. 
For  the  president  has  granted  me  the  sole  property 
of  exposing  and  shewing  to  the  town  all  such  intract- 
able dwarfs,  whose  circumstances  exempt  them  from 
being;  carried  about  in  boxes;  reserving  only  to 
himself,  as  the  right  of  a  poet,  those  smart  chsu-ac- 
ten  that  will  shine  in  epigrams.  Venerable  Nestor, 
I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  club. 

Bob  Short,  Secretary.* 


N^'Oa.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1713. 


—  Est  ammas  lucit  contemptor. — ^A^ieg.  .£0.  iz.  205. 
Tkt  thing  call'd  life  with  ease  I  can  disdaim. — Dbtdev. 

The  following  letters  are  curious  and  instructive, 
tnd  shall  make  up  the  business  of  the  day. 

'To  THE  Author  of  the  Guardias. 

'SIR,  June  25, 1713. 

'  The  enclosed  is  a  faithful  translation  from  an  old 
aodior,  which,  if  it  deserves  your  notice,  let  the 
leaders  guess  whether  he  was  a  heathen  or  a  Chris- 
tian^     I  am,  your  most  humble  servant. 

"  I  cannot,  my  friends,  forbear  letting  you  know 
what  I  think  of  death;  for  methinks  1  view  and  un- 
derstand it  much  better,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  your  fathers,  those  illustrious 
persons  whom  I  so  much  loved  and  honoured,  do 
not  cease  to  live,  though  they  have  passed  through 

*  Xenoph.  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  547,  et  seq.  edit.  A.  Eroesti,  8vo. 
lips.  1763.4  torn.  M.  T.  Cicer.  Opera,  Pars  Xraas,  p.  3754,  et 
IB}.  Cato  Major,  De  Senectate,  xxii.  edit  J.  Verbargii,  8vo. 
iast  1724. 
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what  we  call  death ;  they  are  undoubtedly  still  Inr- 
ing,  but  it  is  that  sort  of  life  which  alone  deserves 
truly  to  be  called  life.  In  effect,  while  we  are  con- 
fined to  bodies,  we  ought  to  esteem  ourselves  no 
other  than  a  sort  of  galley-slaves  at  the  chain,  since 
the  soul,  which  is  somewhat  divine,  and  descendii 
from  heaven  as  the  place  of  its  original,  seems  die- 
based  and  dishonoured  by  the  mixture  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  banishment  from 
its  celestial  country.  I  cannot  help  thinking  too, 
that  one  main  reason  of  uniting  souls  to  bodies  was, 
that  the  great  work  of  the  universe  might  have  spec- 
tators to  admire  the  beautiful  order  of  nature,  the 
regular  motion  of  heavenly  bodies,  who  should  strive 
to  express  that  regularity  in  the  uniformity  of  their 
lives.  When  I  consider  the  boundless  activity  of 
our  minds,  the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  past, 
our  foresight  of  what  is  to  come ;  when  I  reflect  on 
the  noble  discoveries  and  vast  improvements,  by 
which  these  minds  have  advanced  arts  and  sciences;* 
I  am  entirely  persuaded,  and  out  of  all  doubt  that  a 
nature  which  has  in  itself  a  fund  of  so  many  excel- 
lent things,  cannot  possibly  be  mortal.  I  observe 
farther,  that  my  mind  is  altogether  simple,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  substance  or  nature  different  from 
its  own ;  I  conclude  from  thence  that  it  is  indivisible, 
and  consequently  cannot  perish. 

**  By  no  means  think,  therefore,  my  dear  friends, 
when  I  shall  have  quitted  you,  that  I  cease  to  be,  or 
shall  subsist  no  where.  Remember  that  while  we  live 
together,  you  do  not  see  my  mind,  and  yet  are  sure 
that  I  have  one  actuating  and  moving  my  body; 
doubt  not  then  but  that  this  same  mind  will  have  a 
being  when  it  is  separated,  though  you  cannot  then 
perceive  its  actions.  What  nonsense  would  it  be  to 
pay  those  honours  to  great  men  after  their  deaths, 
which  we  constantly  do,  if  their  souls  did  not  then 
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Subsist  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  could  never  imagine  that 
our  minds  live  only  when  united  to  bodies,  and  die 
"when  they  leave  them ;  or  that  they  shall  cease  to 
think  and  understand  when  disengaged  from  bodies, 
^^rhidi  without  them  have  neither  sense  nor  reason : 
en  the  contrary,  I  beUeve  the  soul,  when  separated 
fsotn  matter,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  its  nature,  and  to  have  much  more  wisdom  and 
light  than  while  it  was  united.     We  see  when  the 
l)ody  dies  what  becomes  of  all  the  parts  which  com- 
posed it ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  mind,  either  in  the 
body,  or  when  it  leaves  it.     Nothing  more  resembles 
death  than  sleep,  and  it  is  in  that  state  the  soul  chiefly 
shews  it  has  something  divine  in  its  nature.     How 
much  more  then  must  it  shew  it  when  entirely  dis- 
engaged?"' 

*To  THE  Author  of  the  Guardian. 

'Since  yon  have  not  refused  to  insert  matters  of  a 
^logical  nature  in  those  excellent  papers  with  which 
yjm  daily  both  instruct  and  divert  us,  I  earnestly  de- 
sire yon  to  print  the  following  paper.  The  notions 
dierein  advanced  are,  for  aught  I  know,  new  to  the 
EiigBsh  reader,  and  if  they  are  true,  will  afford  room 
for  many  useful  inferences. 

*No  man  that  reads  the  evangelists,  but  must  ob- 
serve that  our  blessed  Saviour  does  upon  every  oc- 
ewion  bend  all  his  force  and  zeal  to  rebuke  and  cor- 
fect  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees.  Upon  that  sub- 
ject he  shews  a  warmth  which  one  meets  with  in  no 
<>dier  part  of  his  sermons.  They  were  so  enraged  at 
ftis  public  detection  of  their  secret  villanies,  by  one 
yho  saw  through  all  their  disguises,  that  they  joined 
^  the  prosecution  of  him,  which  was  so  vigorous,  that 
'^ilate  at  last  consented  to  his  death.  The  frequency 
aad  vehemence  of  these  representations  of  our  Lord, 
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have  made  the  word  Pharisee  to  be  loaktitfl  upon  u 
odious  amongst  Christians,  and  to  mean  only  one 
who  lays  the  utmost  stress  upon  the  outward,  oen^ 
monial,  and  ritual  part  of  his  religion,  without  hwmf 
such  an  inward  sense  of  it,  as  would  lead  him  to  • 
general  and  sincere  observance  of  those  duties  whiek 
can  only  arise  from  the  heart,  and  which  cannot  te  ' 
supposed  to  spring  from  a  desire  of  applause  or  profit   J 

'  This  is  plain  from  the  history  of  the  life  and  iiMH 
tions  of  our  Lord,  in  the  four  evangelists.  Ondot 
them,  St.  Luke,  continued  his  history  down  in  a  IB" , 
cond  part,  which  we  commonly  call "  The  Acts  pi  till  ^ 
Apostles."  Now  it  is  observable,  that  in  this  weotuA  ' 
part,  in  which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  idttl 
the  apostles  did  and  suffered  at  Jerusalem  upon  dw>, 
first  entering  upon  their  commission,  and  also  of  vfallrji 
St.  Paul  did  after  he  was  consecrated  to  the  apottk^ 
ship  until  his  journey  to  Rome,  we  find  not  only  no  y 
opposition  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisees,  but:. 
several  signal  occasions  in  which  they  assisted  ittfiift ' 
teachers,  when  the  Christian  church  wasinitsinfimti. 
state.  The  true,  zealous,  and  hearty  persecutOTl  of  <' 
Christianity  at  that  time  were  the  Sadducees,  whM:; 
we  may  truly  call  the  freethinkers  among  the  Jema 
They  believed  neither  resurrection,  nor  angel,  noi 
spirit,  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  they  were  deists  atleast^.f 
if  not  atheists.  They  could  outwardly  comply  wid^  [ 
and  conform  to,  the  establishment  in  church  and  static  * 
and  they  pretended  forsooth  to  belong  only  to  a  pil» 
ticular  sect;  and  because  there  was  nothing  in  Al-Ji 
law  of  Moses  which  in  so  many  words  asserted  a  nKti 
surrection,  they  appeared  to  adhere  to  that  in  a  par*; 
ticular  manner  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  OBj 
Testament.  These  men  therefore  justly  dreadedtlitl 
spreading  of  Christianity  after  the  ascension  of  oT^ 
Lord,  because  it  was  wholly  founded  upon  his  ie*» 
surrection. 

.      1 
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*  Accordingly,  therefore,  when  Peter  and  John  had 
cored  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Tem- 
pbj  and  had  thereby  raised  a  wonderful  ezpectadoa 
of  themselves  among  the  people,  the  priests  and  Sad- 
iueeiB  (Acts  iv.)  clapped  them  up,  and  sent  them 
nray  for  the  first  time  with  a  severe  reprimand. 
Qnickly  after,  when  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
fUra,  and  the  many  miracles  wrought  after  those 
Kiere  instances  of  the  apostolical  power,  had  alarmed 
tke  priests,  who  looked  upon  the  temple-worship,  and 
consequently  their  bread,  to  be  struck  at;  these 
piiestSy  and  all  they  that  were  with  them,  who  were 
of  die  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  imprisoned  the  aposdes, 
itaiding  to  examine  them  in  the  great  council  the 
lext  day.  Where,  when  the  council  met,  and  the 
pnestB  and  Sadducees  proposed  to  proceed  with  great 
ligoiir  against  them,  we  find  that  Gamaliel,  a  very 
CBunent  Pharisee,  St.  Paul's  master,  a  man  of  great 
tttfaority  among  the  people,  many  of  whose  determi- 
mtioDS  we  have  still  preserved  in  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  traditions,  commonly  called  the  Talmud,  op- 
posed their  heat,  and  told  them,  for  aught  they  knew, 
the  apostles  might  be  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Vid  diat  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose 
them,  nnce,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  only  fight 
^nst  God,  whom  they  could  not  overcome.  Ga- 
ittliel  was  so  considerable  a  man  among  his  own 
sect,  that  we  may  reasonably  believe  he  spoke  the 
sense  of  his  party  as  well  as  his  own.  St.  Stephen's 
Qar^frdom  came  on  presently  after,  in  which  we  do 
not  mid  the  Pharisees,  as  such,  had  any  hand;  it  is 
pro];mble  that  he  was  prosecuted  by  those  who  had 
Wore  imprisoned  Peter  and  John.  One  novice  in- 
deed of  that  sect  was  so  zealous,  that  he  kept  the 
dothes  of  those  that  stoned  him.  This  novice,  whose 
leal  went  beyond  all  bounds, was  the  great  St.  Paul, 
who  was  peculiarly  honoured  with  a  call  from  heaven 

XVII.  s 
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by  which  he  was  converted,,  and  he  was  afterward, 
by  God  himself,  appointed  to  be  the  apostle  of  the. 
Gentiles.  Besides  him,  and  him  too  reclaimed  in  ao 
glorious  a  manner,  we  find  no  one  Pharisee -eitlMr 
named  or  hinted  at  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  opposer  of 
Christianity  in  these  earliest  days.  What  othe^ct 
might  do  we  know  not.  But  we  find  the  Sadduce^ 
pursuing  St.  Paul  even  to  death  at  his  coming  tQ 
Jerusalem,  in  the  21st  of  the  Acts.  He  then,  upod 
all  occasions,  owned  himself  to  be  a  Pharisee.  In  tbc 
22d  chapter  he  told  the  people,  that  he  had  bees 
bred  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  after  the  strictQsl 
manner,  in  the  law  of  his  fathers.  In  the  23d  chan- 
ter he  told  the  council,  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  t£c 
son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  accused  for  » 
serting  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whid 
was  their  darling  doctrine.  Hereupon  the  Phariseei 
stood  by  him,  though  they  did  not  own  our  Savio^i 
to  be  the  Messiah,  yet  they  would  not  deny  but  souk 
angel  or  sphit  might  have  spoken  to  him,  and  tbeil: 
if  they  opposed  hun,  they  should  fight  against  God 
This  was  the  very  argument  Gamaliel  had  used  be- 
fore.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  they  sa« 
so  strenuously  asserted  by  the  apostles,  whose  nufft- 
cles  they  also  saw  and  owned  (Acts  iv.  16),  seems  to 
have  struck  them,  and  many  of  them  were  converted 
(Acts  XV.  5)  even  without  a  miracle,  and  the  rest  stood 
still  and  made  no  opposition. 

*  We  see  here  what  the  part  was  which  the  Phari- 
sees acted  in  this  important  conjuncture.  Of  the 
Sadducees  we  meet  not  with  one  in  the  whole  apos* 
tolic  history  that  was  converted.  We  hear  of  nc 
miracles  wrought  to  convince  any  of  them,  thougl 
there  was  an  eminent  one  wrought  to  reclaim  a  Phari- 
see. St.  Paul  we  see,  after  his  conversion,  alwayf 
gloried  in  his  having  been  bred  a  Pharisee.  He  cue 
80  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  councO, 
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to  King  Agrippa,  and  to  the  Philippians.  So  that 
from  hence  we  may  justly  infer,  that  it  was  not  their 
iutitation,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  which  our 
Ueised  Saviour  found  fault  with,  but  it  was  their  hy- 
pocriiyy  their  covetousness,  their  oppression,  their 
OTerraluing  themselves  upon  their  zeal  for  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  their  adding  to  that  yoke  by  their 
traditions,  all  which  were  not  properly  essentials  of 
tkeir  institution,  that  our  Lord  blamed. 

*  But  I  must  not  run  on.  What  I  would  observe. 
Sir,  is^  that  atheism  is  more  dreadful,  and  would  be 
more  grievous  to  human  society,  if  it  were  invested 
ifth  sufficient  power,  than  religion  under  any  shape, 
vlieie  its  professors  do  at  the  bottom  believe  what 
tiiey  profess.  I  despair  not  of  a  Papist's  conversion, 
though  I  would  not  willingly  lie  at  a  zealot  Papist's 
iercy  (and  no  Protestant  would,  if  he  knew  what 
Pcpery  is),  though  he  truly  believes  in  our  Saviour. 
But  &e  freethinker,  who  scarcely  believes  there  is 
I  God,  and  certainly  disbelieves  revelation,  is  a  very 
tetrible  animal.  He  will  talk  of  natural  rights,  and 
flie  iirst  freedoms  of  mankind,  no  longer  than  until 
fe  mmself  gets  into  power;  and  by  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  we  have  smdl  grounds  to  hope  for  his  salva- 
tkm,  or  that  God  will  ever  vouchsafe  him  sufficient 
grace  to  reclaim  him  from  errors,  which  have  been 
80  immediately  levelled  against  himself. 

*  If  these  notions  be  true,  as  I  verily  believe  they 
are,  I  thought  they  might  be  worth  publishing  at  this 
&ne,  for  which  reason  they  are  sent  in  this  manner 
to  yon  by,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

WilliaM  WottoN/ 


s  2 
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N"  94.    MONDAY,  JUNE  29,  1713. 


IngeniuiD,  sibi  qaod  yacoas  desampsit  Athenas, 

£t  studiis  annos  septera  dedit,  insenuitqne 

Ubris  etcuris,statu&  tacitumius  exit 

Plenimqne,  et  risa  popolum  quatit         Hor.  2  Ep.  u.  ft 

IMITATED. 

The  man  who,  stretch'd  in  Isis'  calm  retreat. 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete. 
See !  strow'd  with'leamed  dust,  his  night-cap  on. 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  sun ! 
The  boys  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare ; 
So  stiif,  80  mute !  some  statue,  you  would  swear, 
Steptfrom  its  pedestal  to  take  ue  air ! — Pope. 

Since  our  success  in  worldly  matters  may  be  sai 
to  depend  upon  our  education,  it  will  be  very  mui 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire^  if  the  foundations  oi  om 
fortune  could  not  be  l^d  deeper  and  surer  than  tbe; 
are.  The  education  of  youth  falls  of  necessity  ini<  ~ 
the  direction  of  those,  who,  through  fondness  to  ns 
and  our  abilities,  as  well  as  to  their  own  unwarrant- 
able conjectures,  are  very  likely  to  be  deceived;  and 
the  misery  of  it  is,  that  the  poor  creatures,  who. are 
the  sufferers  upon  wrong  advances,  seldom  find  out 
the  errors,  until  they  become  irretrievable.  As  the 
greater  number  of  all  degrees  and  conditions  have 
Sieir  education  at  the  universities,  the  errors  which 
I  conceive  to  be  in  those  places  fall  most  naturally 
under  the  following  observations.  The  first  misman- 
agement in  these  public  nurseries,  is  the  calling  toge- 
ther a  number  of  pupils,  of  howsoever  different  ages, 
views,  and  capacities,  to  the  same  lectures.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  think,  that  a  delicate  ten- 
der babe,  just  weaned  from  the  bosom  of  his  mother, 
indulged  in  all  the  impertinences  of  his  heart's  de- 
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sire,  should  be  equally  capable  of  receiving  a  lecture 
of  philosopby,  with  a  hardy  ruffian  of  full  age,  who 
has  been  occasionally  scourged  through  some  of  the 
great  schools,  groaned  under  constant  rebuke  and 
chastisement,  and  maintained  a  ten  years'  war  with 
literature,  under  very  strict  and  rugged  discipline. 

I  know  the  reader  has  pleased  himself  with  an 
answer  to  this  already,  viz.  That  an  attention  to  the 
particular  abilities  and  designs  of  the  pupil  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  trifling  salary  paid  upon  such 
account.     The  price  indeed  which  is  thought  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  any  advantages  a  youth  can  re- 
ceive from  a  man  of  learning,   is  an  abominable 
consideration ;  the  enlarging  which  would  not  only 
increase  the  care  of  tutors,  but  would  be  a  very 
peat  encouragement  to  such  as  designed  to  take 
ik  province  upon  them,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
-a  more  general  and  extensive  knowledge.    As  the 
ease  now  stands,  those  of  the  first  quality  pay  their 
trton  but  little  above  half  so  much  as  they  do  their 
Ibotmen :  what  morality,  what  history,  what  taste 
of  the  modem  languages,  what,  lastly,  that  can  make 
a  man  happy  or  great,  may  not  be  expected  in  return 
ftr  such  an  immense  treasure  ?    It  is  monstrous,  in- 
deed, that  the  men  of  the  best  estates  and  families, 
are  more  solicitous  about  the  tutelage  of  a  favourite 
doj?  or  horse,  than  of  their  heirs  male.     The  next 
evu  is  the  pedantical  veneration  that  is  maintained 
at  the  university  for  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
puts  the  youth  upon  such  exercises  as  many  of  them 
are  incapable  of  performing,  with  any  tolerable  sue. 
oesii.     Upon  this  emergency  they  are  succoured  by 
Bke  allowed  wits  of  their  respective  colleges,  who  are 
iKrays  ready  to  befriend  them  with  two  or  three 
tnnared  Latin  or  Greek  words  thrown  together,  with 
very  small  proportion  of  sense. 
But  the  most  established  error  of  our  university 
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iducation,  is  tlie  general  neglect  or  all  the  little 
qualiti cations  and  accompliHhiiients  which  make  oV 
the  character  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  the  genera^ 
attention  to  what  is  called  deep-learning.  But  0# 
there  are  verv  few  blessed  with  a  genius,  that  sh&l-l 
force  success  by  the  strength  of  itself  alone,  and  fe'^ 
occasions  of  fife  that  require  the  aid  of  such  genius- 
the  vast  majority  of  the  unblessed  souls  ought  C* 
store  themselves  with  such  acquisitions,  in  whicl 
every  man  has  capacity  to  make  a  considerable  prc^ 


gress,  and  from  which  every  common 

life  may  reap  great  advantage-     The  personB  tha-  ""^ 

may  be  useful  to  iis  in  the  making  our  fortunes,  rt^^ 

such  as  are  already  happy  in  their  own;  I  may  pro^ 

ceed  to  say,  that  the  men  of  figure  and  family  ar^^ 
more  superficial  in  their  education,  than  those  of  ^^ 
leas  degree,  and,  of  course,  are  ready  to  encourag^^* 
and  protect  that  qualification  in  another,  which  thejfiK 

themselves  are  masters  of.     For  their  own  applica 

tion  implies  the  pursuit  of  something  commendable ;^e. 
and  when  they  see  their  own  characters  proposed  a^^ 
imitable,  they  must  be  won  by  such  an  irresistiblea 
flattery.  But  those  of  the  university,  who  are  t(H 
make  their  fortunes  by  a  ready  insinuation  into  the  n 
favour  of  their  superiors,  contemn  this  necessary  3 
foppery  so  far,  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  comrooD  | 
sense  to  them  without  hesitation,  perplexity,  and  1 
confusion.  For  want  of  care  in  acquiring  less  ac-  j 
complishments  which  adorn  ordinary  life,  he  that  is  j 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  born  poor,  is  condemned  to  a 
method  that  will  very  probably  keep  him  so. 

I  hope  all  the  learned  will  forgive  me  what  is  said 
purely  for  their  service,  and  tends  to  no  other  in- 
jury against  them,  than  admonishing  them  not  to    I 
overlook  such  little  qualifications,  as  Uiey  every  day   j 
see  defeat  their  greater  excellences  in  the  pursuit  I 
both  of  reputation  and  fortane. 
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If  the  youth  of  the  uniyeraity  werie  to  be  advanced 
accordiDg  to  their  sufficiency  m  the  severe  progren 
of  learning;  or  *  riches  coofd  be  secured  to  men  of 
understanding,  and  favour  to  men  of  skill ;'  then  in- 
deed all  studies  were  solemnly  to  be  defied,  that  did 
not  seriously  pursue  the  mam  end;  but  since  our 
merit  is  to  be  tried  by  the  unskilful  manv,  we  must 
gratify  the  sense  of  the  injudicious  majority,  and 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  shame  of  a  trivial  qualifi- 
cadon  sticks  only  upon  him  that  prefers  it  to  one 
more  substantial.   The  more  accomplishments  a  man 
is  master  of,  the  better  is  he  prepared  for  a  more 
extended  acquaintance,  and  upon  these  considera- 
tions, inthout  doubt,  the  author  of  tbe  Italian  book 
called  U  Cortegiano,  or  The  Courtier*,  makes  throw- 
ing the  bar,  v^nlting  the  horse,  nay  even  wrestling, 
with  several  other  as  low  qualifiottions,  necessary 
for  the  man  whom  be  figures  for  a  perfect  courtier ; 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  because  his  end  being  to 
find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  all  degrees,  the 
means  .to  pursue  tlus  end,  was  the  furnishing  him 
with  SDch  real  and  seeming  excellences  as  each  de- 
gree had  its  particular  taste  ot     But  those  of  tbe 
university,  instead  of  employing  their  leisure  hours 
in  die  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions  as  would  shorten 
their  way  to  better  fortune,  enjoy  those  moments  at 
certain  houses  in  the  town,  or  repair  to  others  at 
very  pretty  distances  out  of  it,  where  '  they  drink 
and  forget  their  poverty,  and  remember  their  misery 
no  more.'  Persons  of  this  indigent  education  are  apt 
to  niss  upon  themselves  and  others  for  modest,  espe- 
ciflOy  in  the  point  of  behaviour;  though  it  1%  easy 
to  prove,  that  this  mistaken  modesty  not  only  arisrrft 
frova  ignorance,  but  begets  the  appearance  of  its  op- 

*  WritteD  by  Conte  BuldaMV  Castiidioii^,  wA  pvUHh^  in 
TttTHui  and  English, whh  a  life  nf  the  anUvW.  bv  A.  P.  Catttf^riont ; 
of  the  Mrae  family*     4to.  Lond.  1727. 
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posite,  pride.  For  he  that  is  conscious  of  his 
msufficiencj  to  address  his  superiors  without  app 
ing'  ridiculous,  is  by  that  betrayed  into  the  s 
neglect  and  indifference  towards  them,  which 
bear  the  construction  of  pride.  From  this  habit  1 
begin  to  argue  against  the  base  submissive  appl 
tion  from  men  of  letters  to  men  of  fortune,  and 
grieved  when  they  see,  as  Ben  Jonson  says, 

— —  The  learned  pate 
Duck  to  the  golden  foot 

though  these  are  points  of  necessity  and  convenie 
and  to  be  esteemed  submissions  rather  to  the  a 
sion  than  to  the  person.  It  was  a  fine  answe 
Diogenes,  who  bemg  asked  in  mockery,  why  pi 
dophers  were  the  followers  of  rich  men,  and  not 
men  of  philosophers,  replied,  ^Because  the 
knew  what  they  had  need  of,  and  the  other  did  i 
It  certainly  must  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  a  ma 
business,  or  a  profession,  ought  not  to  be  whai 
call  a  gentleman,  but  yet  very  few  of  them  are 
Upon  this  account  they  have  little  conversa 
with  those  who  might  do  them  most  service, 
upon  such  occasions  only  as  application  is  n 
to  them  in  their  particular  calling;  and  for 
thing  they  can  do  or  say  in  such  matters  have  t 
reward,  and  therefore  rather  receive  than  confei 
obligation :  whereas  he  that  adds  his  being  agree; 
to  his  being  serviceable,  is  constantly  in  a  capa 
of  obliging  others.  The  character  of  a  beau  i 
think,  what  the  men  that  pretend  to  learning  ph 
themselves  in  ridiculing ;  and  yet  if  we  comj 
these  persons  as  we  see  them  in  public,  we  shall 
that  the  lettered  coxcombs  without  good-breed 
give  more  just  occasion  to  raillery,  than  the  ui 
tered  coxcombs  with  it :  as  our  behaviour  falls  wi 
the  judgment  of  more  persons  than  our  conversat 
and  a  failure  in  it  is  therefore  more  visible.     Vf 
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pleasant  victories  over  the  loud,  the  saucy^  and  the 
Ifiterate,  would  attend  the  men  of  learning  and 
meding;  which  qualifications,  could  we  but  join 
iuBPh  would  beget  such  a  confidence,  as,  arising 
Gnmh  good  sense  and  good-nature,  would  never  let 
us  oppress  others,  or  desert  ourselves.    In  short, 
ivheoier  a  man  intends  a  life  of  business  or  pleasure^ 
it  is  impossible  to  pursue  either  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner, without  the  help  of  good  breeding.    I  shall  con- 
chde  with  the  face  at  le^t  of  a  regular  discourse; 
and  say,  if  it  is  our  behaviour  and  address  upon  all 
ocpasions  that  prejudice  people  in  our  favour,  or  to 
our  disadvantage,  and  the  more  substantial  parts,  as 
our  learning  and  industry,  cannot  possibly  appear 
ht  to  few,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  spend  so  much 
tone  in  that  which  so  very  few  are  judges  of,  and 
utterly  neglect  that  which  falls  within  the  censure  of 
iomany. 
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-— — Aliena  negotia  centum Hor.  2  Sat.  y'l,  53. 

A  crowd  of  petitioners. — Crebch. 

I  'IVD  business  increase  upon  me  very  much,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  letters. 

•  SIR,  Oxford ,  Jane  24, 1713. 

*This  day  Mr.  Oliver  Purville,  gentleman,  property- 
man  to  the  Theatre-royal  in  the  room  of  Mr.  William 
Peer,  deceased,  arrived  here  in  widow  Bartlett's  wag- 
gon. He  is  an  humble  member  of  the  Little  Club, 
and  a  passionate  man,  which  makes  him  tell  the  dis- 
sslnrs  which  he  met  with  on  his  road  hither,  a  little 
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too  incoherently  to  be  rightly  understood.    By  what    l^ 
I  can  gather  from  him,  it  seems  that  within  three    ^^ 
miles  of  this  side  Wickham,  the  party  was  set  upon 
by  highwaymen.    Mr.  Purville  was  supercargo  to  the 
great  hamper  in  which  were  the  following  goods. 
The  chains  of  Jaffier  and  Pierre;  the  crowns  and 
sceptres  of  the  posterity  of  Banquo;  the  bull,  bear, 
and  horse  of  Ca^  tain  Otter;  bones,  skulls,  pickaxeSf 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  five  muskets;  fourscore  pieces 
of  stock-gold,  and  thirty  pieces  of  tin-silver  hid  in  » 
green  purse  within  a  skull.     These  the  robbers,  }XS 
being  put  up  safe,  supposed  to  be  true,  and  rid  oC 
with,  not  forgetting  to  take  Mr.  Purville's  own  cu«*-" 
rent  coin.  They  broke  the  armour  of  Jacomo,  wbld^ 
was  cased  up  in  the  same  hamper,  and  one  of  tkec^^ 
ut  on  the  said  Jacomo's  mask  to  escape.  They  al»  ^^ 
id  several  extravagances  with  no  other  purpose  bi^^  ^ 
to  do  mischief;  they  broke  a  mace  for  the  Lord  May(^  ** 
of  London.     They  also  destroyed  the  world,  the  su: 
and  moon,  which  lay  loose  in  the  waggon.     Mi 
Bartlett  is  frighted  out  of  her  wits,  for  Purville  say, 
he  has  her  servant's  receipt  for  the  world,  and  expect 
she  shall  make  it  good.    Purville  is  resolved  to  taki 
no  lodgings  in  town,  but  makes  behind  the  scenes 
bed-chamber  of  the  hamper.  His  bed  is  that  on  whict"^:^^ 
Desdemona  is  to  die,  and  he  uses  the  sheet  in 
Mr.  Johnson  is  tied  up  in  a  comedy,  for  his  own 
of  nights.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  great  ones  will  con- 
sider Mr.  Purville's  loss.  One  of  the  robbers  has 
by  a  country  fellow,  the  stock-gold,  and  had  the  im 
pudence  to  write  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Purville=^    • 

'SIR, 

"  If  you  had  been  an  honest  man,  you  would  nfy    "^ 
have  put  bad  money  upon  men  who  venture  their  li^ 
for  it.     But  we  shall  see  you  when  you  come  back. 

Philip  Scowrer." 
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ere  are  many  things  in  this  matter  which  em- 
e  ablest  men  here,  as,  whether  an  action  will 
lihe  world  among  people  who  make  the  most 
ds?  or  whether  it  be  advisable  to  call  that 
twll  the  world,  and  if  we  do  not  call  it  so,  whe- 
j  can  have  any  remedy  ?  The  ablest  lawyer 
ys  there  is  no  help;  for  if  you  call  it  the  world,. 
lie  answered,  how  could  the  world  be  in  one 
to  wit,  that  of  Buckingham;  for  the  county 
e  nuned,  and  if  you  do  not  name  it,  we  shall 
ly  be  nonsuited.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
nyself  understood ;  but  you  understand  me 
hen  you  believe  I  am 

lost  humble  servant,  and  faithful  corespondent, 

The  Prompter.' 

ONOURED  SIR, 

ir  character  of  Guardian  makes  it  not  only  ne- 
',  but  becoming,  to  have  several  employed  nn- 
1.  And  being  myself  ambitious  o'l  your  ser- 
am  now  your  humble  petitioner  to  be  admitted 
jlace  I  do  not  find  yet  disposed  of — I  mean 

your  lion-catcher.  It  was,  Sir,  for  want  of 
)mmission  from  your  honour,  that  very  many 
five  lately  escaped.  However,  I  made  bold  to 
uish  a  couple.  One  I  found  in  a  coffee-house 
vas  of  the  larger  sort,  looked  fierce,  and  roared 

I  considered  wherein  he  was  dangerous ;  and 
ingly  expressed  my  displeasure  against  him,  in 
manner  upon  his  chaps,  that  now  he  is  not 

shew  his  teeth.  The  other  was  a  small  lion, 
as  slipping  by  me  as  I  stood  at  the  comer  of 
y — I  smelt  the  creature  presently,  and  catched 
,  but  he  got  off  with  the  loss  of  a  lock  of  hair 
^hich  proved  of  a  dark  colour.  This  and  the 
ibove -mentioned  I  have  by  me,  and  design 
oth  for  a  present  to  Button's  coffee-house. 
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f  Besides  this  way  of  dealing  with  them,  I  b 

vented  many  curious  traps,  snares,  and  artificia 
which,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  cannot  fail  of  cl 
the  kingdom  of  the  whole  species  in  a  short  ti 
This  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  honour's 
deration;  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  before  yc 
nour,  to  answer  to  such  questions  as  you,  u 
great  wisdom,  shall  think  meet  to  ask^  whenev 
please  to  command. 

Your  honour's  most  obedient,  humble  servai 

Hercules  Crabtb 

Midsummer  day. 

^  N.  B.  I  have  an  excellent  nose.* 

*  Tom's  Coffee-house,  iu  Comhill,  Jane  19, 
•SIR, 

*  Reading  in  your  yesterday's  paper  a  lettc 
Daniel  Button,  in  recommendation  of  his 
house  for  polite  conversation  and  freedom  fr< 
argument  by  the  Button,  I  make  bold  to  sei 
this  to  assure  you,  that  at  this  place  there  is 
kept  up  as  good  a  decorum  in  the  debates  of  p 
trade,  stocks,  &c.  as  at  Will's,  or  at  any  other 
house  at  your  end  of  the  town.  In  order  th< 
to  preserve  this  house  from  the  arbitrary  i 
forcing  an  assent,  by  seizing  on  the  collar,  necl 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body  or  dress,  it  wc 
of  signal  service  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  inl 
that  we,  who  frequent  this  place  after  Excl 

t  time,  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  here 

times;  for  that  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  v 
all  such  petty  practices,  and  also  be  a  means 
abling  the  honest  man,  who  keeps  the  house,  t 
tinue  to  serve  us  with  the  best  bohea  and  gre< 
and  coffee,  and  will  in  a  particular  manner  ol 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  James  Diai 

*  P.  S.  The  room  above  stairs  is  the  hand; 
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in  this  part  of  the  town,  fumLshed  with  large  pier- 
ghsses  for  persons  to  view  themselves  in,  who  have 
no  business  with  any  body  else,  and  every  way  fit  for 
the  reception  of  fine  genuemen.' 

•SIR, 

*  I  am  a  very  great  scholar,  wear  a  fair  wig,  and 
have  an  immense  number  of  books  curiously  bound 
and  gilt.  I  excel  in  a  sii^ularity  of  diction  and  man- 
ners, and  visit  persons  of  the  first  quality.     In  fine, 
Ihave  by  me  a  great  quantity  of  cockle-shells,  which, 
liowever,  does  not  defend  me  from  the  insults  of  an- 
oQier  learned  man,  who  neglects  me  in  a  most  insup- 
Uprtable  manner :  for  I  have  it  from  persons  of  un- 
Qoabted  veracity,  that  he  presumed  once  to  pass  by 
By  door  vrithout  waiting  upon  me.  Whether  this  be 
ooBsstent  with  the  respect  which  we  learned  men 
oaght  to  have  for  each  other,  I  leave  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  am,  Sir,  your  afiectionate  friend, 

Philautus.' 

'FRIEND  NESTOR,  Oxford,  June  18, 1713. 

*  I  had  always  a  great  value  for  thee,  and  have  so 
itill:  but  I  must  tell  thee,  that  thou  strangely  afiect- 
est  tobe  sage  and  solid :  now  pr'ythee  let  me  observe 
to' thee,  that  though  it  be  common  enough  for  people 
W  they  grow  older  to  grow  graver,  yet  it  is  not  so 
common  to  become  wiser.  Verily,  to  me  thou  seem- 
^  to  keep  strange  company,  ana  with  a  positive  suf- 
ficiency incident  to  old  age,  to  follow  too  much  thine 
own  inventions.  Thou  dependest  too  much  likewise 
upon  thy  correspondence  here,  and  art  apt  to  take 
people's  words  without  consideration.  But  my  pre- 
sent bnsiness  with  thee  is  to  expostulate  with  thee 
abont  a  late  paper,  occasioned,  as  thou  sayest,  by 
Jack  Lizard's  information  (my  very  good  friend),  that 
we  are  to  have  a  Public  Act. 

xvn,  T 
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*  Now,  I  say,  in  that  paper,  there  is  nothing  co|i: 
tended  for  which  any  man  of  common  sense  will 
deny ;  all  that  is  there  said,  is,  that  no  man  or  wch 
man's  reputation  ought  to  be  blasted,  i.  e.  nobody 
ought  to  have  an  ill  character,  who  does  not  deserre 
it.  Very  true ;  but  here's  this  false  consequence  in* 
sinuated,  that  therefore  nobody  ought  to  hear  of  their 
faults ;  or  in  other  words,  let  any  body  do  as  miKA 
ill  as  he  pleases,  he  ought  not  tQ  be  told  of  it.  Alt 
thou  a  patriot,  Mr.  Ironside,  and  wilt  thou  aififtiiytlui 
arbitrary  proceedings  and  oppressions  ought  to  be 
concealed,  or  justified?  Art  thou  a  gentleman^  and 
wouldst  thou  have  base,  sordid,  ignoble  tricks  eon* 
nived  at,  or  tolerated?  Art  thou  a  scholar,  and 
wouldst  thou  have  learning  and  good-manners  dii* 
couraged?  Wouldst  thou  have  cringing  senrili^) 
parasitical  shuffling,  fawning^  and  dishonest  can- 
pliances,  made  the  road  to  success  ?  Art  then  S 
Christian,  and  wouldst  thou  have  all  villanies  widi- 
in  the  law  practised  with  impunity  ?  Should  they  not 
be  told  of  it  ?  It  is  certain,  there  are  many  things 
which  though  there  are  no  laws  against  them,'  yet 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  n€ 
argument  so  likely  to  hinder  their  being  done,  as  iid 
fear  of  public  shame  for  doing  them.  The  two  grea) 
reasons  against  an  Act  are  always,  the  saving  of  mo- 
ney,  and  hiding  of  roguery. 

[Here  many  things  are  omitted,  which  will  be  ii 
the  speech  of  the  Terree-filius.] 

'  And  now,  dear  Old  Iron,  I  am  glad  to  hear  tlia 
at  these  years  thou  hast  gallantry  enough  left  to  havi 
thoughts  of  setting  up  for  a  knight-errant,  a  tamer  o 
monsters,  and  a  defender  of  distressed  damsels. 

*  Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this  ad 
vice  at  parting ;  E*en  get  thyself  case-hardened* 

*  A  conceit  on  Steele's  name ;  case-hardening  of  iron  b  a  so 
perficial  conversion  of  that  metal  into  steel. 


V    . 
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fir  though  the  very  best,  steel  may  snap,  yet  old 
into,  you  know,  will  rust.  Umbra, 

'  Be  just,  and  publish  this.' 

« MR.  IRONSIDE,  Oxford,  Sat.  27, 1713. 

*  This  day  arrived  the  vanguard  of  the  theatrical 
annj.  Yourftiend,  Mr.  George  Powel,  commanded 
die  artillery  both  celestial  and  terrestrial.  The  ma- 
ttsnes  of  snow,  lightning  and  thunder,  are  safely 
tud  up.  We  have  had  no  disaster  on  the  way,  but 
AifeOT  tweaking  Cupid's  bow  by  a  jolt  of  the  wag- 

Bt  bat  they  tell  us  they  make  them  very  well  in 
vd.  We  all  went  in  a  body,  and  were  shewn 
J0m-Qkam})esn  in  Lincoln-college.  The  Terree-filius 
fMjftgiA  you  down,  and  we  of  &e  theatre  design  to 
bnag^you  into  town  with  all  our  guards.  Those  of 
Afcaeuider  the  Great,  Julius  Ceesar,  and  the  faithful 
retinue  of  Cato,  shall  meet  you  at  Shotover.     The 

ei  of  Hamlet,  and  the  statue  which  supped  with 
John,  both  say,  that  though  it  be  at  noon-day, 
4gf  will  attend  your  entry.  Every  body  expects 
TMinith  great  impatience.  We  shall  be  in  very  good 
oidarwhen  all  are  come  down.  We  have  sent  to 
tsim  for  a  brick-wall  which  we  forgot.  The  sea  is 
to  eome  by  water.        Your  most  humble  servant, 

And  faithful  correspondent. 

The  Prompter.' 


T  2 
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Cuncti  adsintf  meritaeqae  ezpectent  praemia  paloMB. 

ViRO.  JEa,  T.  70l 

Let  all  be  present  at  the  games  prepared ; 

And  joyfal  victors  wait  the  just  reward. — Drtoxv* 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indispuiaUe, 
than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours  in  le- 
serye  for  those  who  do  national  services.  This  raiiei 
emulation,  cherishes  public  merit,  and  inspires  e?ery 
one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  gool 
of  his  country.  The  less  expensive  these  honovi 
are  to  the  public,  the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its 
advantage.  ^    ' 

The  Komsms  abounded  with  these  little  honomy' 
rewards,  that  without  conferring  wealth  or  richei^ 
gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the  person  whU 
received  them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on 
festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the  gloriotf 
recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  inbat^ 
tie.  A  soldier  would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  ft 
mural  crown,  but  tliink  the  most  hazardous  ente^ 
prise  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble  a  donation. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  nei- 
ther dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I  re- 
member none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which  are 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  These  are  ne- 
ver given  to  any  subject,  says  Monsieur  le  Comtek 
until  the  subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleased  his  em- 
peror to  the  last,  he  is  called,  in  all  public  memo- 
rials, by  the  title  which  the  emperor  confers  cm  him 
after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  ranks  ac* 
cordingly.    This  keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  ft 
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^^11101  dependance,  making  him  always  vigilant 
active,  and  in  every  thing  conformable  to  the 
win  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which 
aie  more  esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them, 
and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of 
nedals.  But  there  is  something  in  the  modem 
mioner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in  medals,  which 
nakes  such  a  reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was 
among  the  Romans.  There  is  generally  but  one 
oom  atamped  on  the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  pre- 
lent  to  the  person  who  is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this 
meana  his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody.  The 
anplause  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much 
Gnited  and  confined.  He  is  in  possession  of  an  ho- 
wmr  which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of. 
He  may  be  a  great  man  in  his  own  family ;  his  wife 
and  chddren  may*  see  the  monument  of  an  exploit, 
ipiuch  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to. 
The  Romans  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this 
Pjgticular.  Their  medals  were  their  current  money. 
When  ain  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  in  coin,  it 
was  stamped,  perhaps,  upon  a  hundred  thousand 
peoes  of  money  like  our  shillings,  or  halfpence, 
which  were  issued  out  of  the  mint,  and  became  cur- 
rent. This  method  published  every  noble  action  to 
advantage,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  spread 
thnmgfa  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans 
were  so  careful  to  preserve-  the  memory  of  great 
mots  upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular 
piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  re- 
coined  by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour  it  was 
first  struck. 

A  friend*  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have 

♦  Dr.  Swift. 
T  3 
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been  put  in  execution  bad  it  not  been  too  bnsr  i 
tioK  tor  tikougfats  of  that  nature.     As  this  prqect 
has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  the  gmtleiiii' 
;iix^veHnentioned  to  men  of  the  greatest  genins  .ai 
wi^ll  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  desip^ 
on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which  was  thai' 
made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthii^  and- 
balfpence  charged  on  the  reverse  with  many  tf-.-dn 
gionous  particulars  of  her  Majesty's  reign.    TUs  ii 
one  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  may  very  well  de- . 
serve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  <^  great 
use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  pttper 
above-mentioned,  which  was  delivered  to  the  fats  - 
lord-treasurer,  I  shall  here  give  the  public  a  n^ 
of  it.    For  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  coiioQi- 
part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  lee' 
so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hinto  npoa 
this  subject,  laid  together  in  so  clear  and  concse  s 
manner. 

The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  as  oto 
polite  nations  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  gnit 
actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their  subjects  are 
few,  their  mottos  and  devices  mean,  and  the  cobi 
themselves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread  among 
thepeople,  or  descend  to  posterity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particularly 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  in- 
vention of  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  have  tbe 
whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  regular  ae- 
ries of  medals. 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  coin- 
ing so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  d 
such  costly  metals,  that  each  species  may  be  lost  in 
a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where  to  be  met 
with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
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The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual  me- 
tkd  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals,  by  making 
Am  their  current  money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  as 
nr,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin.  Not  only  an 
cntecution,  victory,  or  triumph,  but  the  exercise  of  a 
uiesam  devotion,  the  remission  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a 
lew  temple,  sea-port,  or  highway,  were  transmitted 
«to  posterity  after  this  manner. 

The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  cop- 
per-money, which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  smd  silver,  and  several 
peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this  means  they 
were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  em- 
pire, came  into  the  possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
lich,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  perishing  in  the  hands 
of  those  that  might  have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more 
valuable  metal. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invented  by 
men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  senate. 
It  is  therefore  proposed, 

L  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence  be 
recoined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 
.  IL  That  they  bear  the  devices  and  inscriptions 
aUdding  to  all  Uie  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's reign. 

III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  de- 
vices. 

IV.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be 
stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society,  nor, 
if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority  of  privy- 
conncil. 

By  this  means,  medals,  that  are  at  present  only  a 
deaa  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  reward 
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the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in 
the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  ex- 
cite the  emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous 
purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals 
of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  authoritj^y  ef 
necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place  ;  properties 
not  be  found  in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings, 
or  any  other  monuments  of  illustrious  actions.    q(^ 
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— Faror  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum. — ^Juv.  Sat.  viii.  97. 
lis  mad  to  lavish  what  their  rapine  left. — Stepney. 

•  SIR, 
^  I  WAS  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  beaag 
a  man  to  my  thinking  very  likely  to  get  a  rich  wi- 
dow, I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  making  my  fortune 
any  other  way,  and  without  loss  of  time  made  my  ap- 
plication to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband  about 
a  week  before.     By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she- 
firiends,  who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  company 
when  she  would  see  no  man  besides  myself  and  her 
lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  rivelled,  spindle-shanked  gen- 
tleman, and  married  to  boot,  so  that  I  had  no  reason 
to  fear  him.     Upon  my  first  seeing  her,  she  said  in 
conversation  within  my  hearing,  that  she  thought  a 
pale  complexion  the  most  agreeable  either  in  man  or 
woman.     Now  you  must  know,  Sir,  my  face  is  as 
white  as  chalk.    This  gave  me  some  encourage- 
ment :  so  that  to  mend  the  matter  I  bought  a  fine 
flaxen  long  wig  that  cost  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found 
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in  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.    She 
then,  let  drop  some  expressions  about  an  agate  snufiT- 
box.    I  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  bought  one, 
hme  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make 
ne  dedrable  in  her  eyes.    I  was  betrayed  after  the 
tune  manner  into  a  brocade  waistcoat,  a  sword-knot, 
tpair  of  silver  fringed  gloves,  and  a  diamond  ring. 
Bnt  whether  out  of  fickleness  or  a  design  upon  me, 
i cannot  tell ;  but  I  found  by  her  discourse  that  what 
she  liked  one  day,  she  disliked  another ;  so  that  in 
fix  months'  space  I  was  forced  to  equip  myself  above 
a  dozen  times.     As  I  told  you  before,  I  took  her 
hints  at  a  distance,  for  I  could  never  find  an  oppor- 
timity  of  talking  with  her  directly  to  the  point.    All 
this  time,  however,  I  was  allowed  the  utmost  fami- 
liarities with  her  lap-dog,  and  have  played  with  it 
above  an  hour  together,  without  receiving  the  least 
leprimand,  and  had  many  other  marks  of  favour 
ihewn  me,  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promise. 
If  she  chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  she  received  it  from 
my  hamk  with  great  civility.  If  she  wanted  any  thing, 
I  reached  it  for  her.     I  have  filled  her  teapot  above 
a  hundred  times,  and  have  a^rward  received  a 
fish  of  it  from  her  own  hands.     Now,  Sir,  do  you 
judge,  if  after  such  encouragements,  she  was  not  ob- 
liged to  marry  me.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  kept 
a  chair  by  the  week,  on  purpose  to  carry  me  thither 
and  back  again.     Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  let- 
ter, in  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run 
oat  of  my  whole  thousand  pounds  upon  her,  having 
laid  ontmelast  fifty  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in  which 
I  was  resolved  to  receive  afinal  answer,  which  amount- 
ed to  this,  ''that  she  was  engaged  to  another ;  tliat 
the  never  dreamt  I  had  any  such  thing  in  my  head 
as  marriage ;  and  that  she  thought  I  had  frequented 
her  house  only  because  I  loved  to  be  in  company 
Wfih^y  relations/'    This,  you  know.  Sir,  is  usmg  a 
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lutti  like  »  iM>l«  and  so  I  told  her ;  but  the  wont  of 
it  is»  diat  I  liave  spent  my  fortune  to  no  purpose.  AH 
tbereibce  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whedm 
upott  exbibiting  the  several  particulars  which  I  have 
v^faitted  to  you,  I  may  not  sue  her  for  damages  ie  a 
court  of  justice.  Your  advice  in  this  particuhnrS 
very  much  oblige 

Your  most  humble  admiiery 

Simon  Softlt.' 

Before  I  answer  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  find  mystlf 
under  a  necessity  of  discussing  two  nice  porats. 
First  of  all,  What  it  is,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that 
amounts  to  an  encouragement  ?  Secondly,  What  it 
is  that  amounts  to  a  promise  ?  Each  of  which  8id>- 
jects  requires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  pie- 
sent  master  of.  Besides,  I  would  have  my  fri^ 
Simon  consider,  whether  he  has  any  counsel  that 
will  undertake  his  cause  in  forma  pauperis^  he  havBig 
unluckily  disabled  himself,  by  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer  however  to  Mr.  SofUy's  request,  I  shall 
aquaint  him  with  a  method  made  use  of  by  a  younr 
fellow  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  wnom  i 
shall  here  call  Silvio,  who  had  long  made  love  widi 
much  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose 
true  name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Zelindfiu 
Silvio,  who  was  much  more  smitten  mih  her  fortune 
than  her  person,  finding  a  twelvemonth's  application 
unsuccessful,  was  resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain 
of  it ;  and  since  he  could  not  get  the  widow  s  ests^ 
into  his  possession,  to  recover  at  least  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

In  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  of 
costs,  having  particularized  in  it  the  several  expenses 
he  had  been  at  in  his  long  perplexed  amour.  Ze- 
linda  was  so  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  fellow^. 
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and  his  frank  way  of  dealing,  that  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  billy  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred 
gnineasy  by  the  right  application  of  which,  the  lover 
in  less  than  a  year,  got  a  woman  of  a  greater  fortune 
ti»nher  he  had  missed.  The  several  articles  in  the 
bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I  have 
forgotten  the  particular  sum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supernumerary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking  trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  biUet-donx,  with  per- 
fin&ed  wax. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love  verses,  purchased  at 
^rent  times  of  Mr.  Triplet  at  a  crown  a  sheet. 

To  Zelinda  two  sticks  of  May-cherries. 

Last  summer  at  several  times,  a  bushel  of  peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch 
kr  motions. 

The  first  who  stood  sentry  near  her  door. 

The  second  who  had  his  stand  at  the  stables  where 
bar  coach  was  put  up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  comer  of  the 
Areet  where  Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  since  mar- 
ried her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  during 
the  whole  month  of  May. 

Five  conjurors  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 

Spy-money  to  John  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Wheedle  her  companion. 

A^new  Conningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Ckmrtall. 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigail)  an  Indian  fan, 
&  dozen  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders 
hice,  and  fifteen  guineas  in  dry  money. 

Secret  service  money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua-maker. 

Loss  of  time.  GC^ 
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o 


In  sese  redit. ^Vieo.  Georg.  iv.  444. 

He  resumes  himself. 

The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  world  in 
gle  papers  was  Isaac  Bickerstaff  of  famous  mem 
a  man  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  the  Irons 
We  havepften  smoked  a  pipe  together;  fori  vf 
much  in  his  books*,  that  at  his  decease  he  lefti 
silver  standish,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  dnd  the  lam 
which  he  used  to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a  ge 
man  of  the  same  family,  very  memorable  foi 
shortness  of  his  face  and  of  his  speeches.  Tlii 
genious  author  published  his  thoughts,  and  hel 
tongue  with  great  applause,  for  two  years  toget! 

I,  Nestor  Ironside,  have  now  for  some  time  ui 
taken  to  fill  the  place  of  these  my  two  reno^ 
kinsmen  and  predecessors.  For  it  is  obserri 
every  branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  of 
wonderful  inclination  to  give  good  advice,  thou 
is  remarked  of  some  of  us,  that  we  are  apt  on 
occasion,  rather  to  give  than  takef. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  observe  with  i 
secret  pride,  that  this  way  of  writing  diurnal  pa 
has  not  succeeded  for  any  space  of  time  in  the  h 
of  any  persons  who  are  not  of  our  line.  I  belii 
speak  within  compass,  when  I  affirm  that  alK 
hundred  different  authors  have  endeavoured 
our  family  way  of  writing,  some  of  which  have 
writers  in  other  kinds  of  the  greatest  eminence  ii 

*  Books,  1.  e.  good  graces, 
t  An  allusion  to  Steele. 
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kingdom ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  happened, 
they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.  Their  pro- 
ject have  always  dropped  after  a  few  unsuccessfnl 
essays.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  which  was 
lately  told  me  of  a  pleasant  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
a  yeiy  fine  hand  on  the  violin.  His  maid-servant 
seeing  his  instrument  lying  upon  the  table,  and  being 
seosible  there  was  music  in  it,  if  she  knew  how  to 
fetch  it  out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the 
strings,  and  at  last  told  her  master  she  had  tried  the 
tddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her  heart  find  where- 
about the  tune  lay. 

'  But  though  the  whole  burden  of  such  a*  paper  is 
only  fit  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Bickerstafi^or  an 
Innside,  there  are  several  who  can  acquit  themselves 
of  a  single  day*s  labour  in  it  with  suitable  abilities. 
These  are  genUemen  whom  I  have  oflen  invited  to 
4i8  trial  of  wit,  and  who  have  several  of  them  ac- 
<{iitted  themselves  to  my  private  emolument,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  reputation.  My  paper  among  the 
fepiiMie  of  letters  is  the  Ulysses's  bow,  in  which  every 
loan  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his  strength.  One 
who  does  not  care  to  write  a  book  without  being  sure 
of  his  abUities,  may  see  by  this  means  if  his  parts  and 
talents  are  to  the  public  taste. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the 
best  sense,  who  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
judgment,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  from  the  pub- 
lic. *  Provoco  ad  Fopulum^  '  I  appeal  to  the  people,* 
^  the  usual  saying  of  a  very  excellent  dramatic 
poet,  when  he  had  any  dispute  with  particular  per- 
somi  about  the  justness  and  regularity  of  his  pro- 
^Qctions.  It  is  but  a  melancholy  comfort  for  an  au- 
^  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  written  up  to  the  rules 
^  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in  the  world 
b^es  himself.  Common  modesty  should,  on  this 
^^ccasbn,  make  a  man  suspect  his  own  judgment,  and 

XVII.  u 
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that  he  misapplies  the  rules  of  his  art,  when  be  find 
himself  singular  in  the  applause  which  he  bestoi^ 
upon  his  own  writings. 

The  puhlic  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  hi 
not  a  just  deference  for  them.  The  contempt  is  re 
ciprocal.  ^  I  laugh  at  every  one,*  said  an  old  cynic 
'  who  laughs  at  me.'  ^  Do  you  so  V  replied  the  pU 
losopher ;  ^  then,  let  me  tell  you,  you  live  tk6  mer 
riest  life  of  any  man  in  Athens.' 

It  is  not  therefore  the  least  use  of  this  mj  ftupen 
that  it  gives  a  timorous  writer,  and  such  is  e^ 
good  one,  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  abilities  to  tin 
proof,  and  of  sounding  the  public  before  he  launche 
into  it.  For  this  reason  I  look  upon  my  paper  Ui 
kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and  question  not  bm 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here,  will  here* 
after  flourish  under  their  own  names  in  more  1od( 
and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  enlarged  upon  this  partku 
lar,  I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid  and  coui 
teous  reader,  that  when  he  meets  with  any  thing  i 
this  paper  which  may  appear  a  little  dull  and  hea> 
(though  I  hope  this  will  not  be  often),  he  will  beliel 
it  is  the  work  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  Ne' 
tor  Ironside. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  < 
myself,  more  mqjorum,  almost  the  length  of  a  who' 
Guardian;  I  shall  therefore  fill  up  the  remainis 
part  of  it  with  what  still  relates  to  my  own  persoi 
and  my  correspondents.  Now,  I  would  have  thai 
all  know,  that  on  the  twentieth  instant  it  is  my  fa 
tention  to  erect  a  lion's  head  in  imitation  of  those 
have  described  in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  pv 
vate  intelligence  of  that  commonwealth  is  said  i 
pass.  This  head  is  to  open  a  most  wide  and  yqa 
cious  mouth,  which  shall  take  in  such  letters  ap 
papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by  my  correspondent 
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it  being  my  resolution  to  have  a  particular  regard  to 
an  such  matters  as  come  to  my  hands  through  the 
month  of  the  lion.  There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of 
ibich  the  key  will  be  kept  in  my  own  custody,  to 
leedre  such  papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  What- 
ever the  lion  swallows  1  shall  digest  for  the  use  of  the 
piMc.  This  head  requires  some  time  to  finish,  the 
workman  being  resolved  to  give  it  several  masterly 
toaches,  and  to  represent  it  as  ravenous  as  possible. 
It  will  be  set  up  in  Button's  coffee-house  in  Covent- 
niden*,  who  is  directed  to  shew  the  way  to  the 
Ws  head,  and  to  instruct  any  young  author  how  to 
convey  his  works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  safety 
nd  secrecy.  CCJ" 
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Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  yinim, 
Non  civiam  ardor  prava  jabentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Meote  qaatit  soUdk ;  neque  aoster, 
Dax  inqaieti  turbidas  Adriae, 
Nee  falminantis  magna  Jovis  manas  : 
Si  fractos  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidom  ferient  rains. — Hob.  3  Od.  iii.  1. 


*  Hie  lion's  head,  forroerlj  at  Batton's  coffee-hoifse,  is  still 
pXiKrred  at  the  Shakspeare  tavern  in  Covent-garden.  There  is 
VMier  it  an  inscription  incorrectly  formed  from  the  two  following 
dduM  fines  of  Martial : 

Serrantor  magnis  isti  cenricibns  migoes : 
Non  nbi  dilec^  pasdtar  ille  fer^ 

See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  311. 
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PARAPHRASSD. 

TW  vn  lewdT'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

^nfaclbe  10  ill.  and  obstinately  just,  \ 
)Qr>  "Ae  rmic  rabble's  insolence  despise, 

r*h9r  tailless  ciaraours,  and  tumultuous  cries :  -    '^ 

ITii;  imnt*s  6erceness  he  beguiles,  '    * 

jni  die  stem  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies,  ^ 

JLad  with  superior  greatness  smiles.  ^ 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 

Adria*s  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms^ 

The  stubborn  virtues  of  his  soul  can  move ; 

Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 

That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky. 

And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breaky 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd. 
He  unconcem'd  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

And  stand  secure  amidst  the  falling  worid.— AhoVi 

There  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  godlike  ai.; 
justice.     Most  of  the  other  virtues  are  the  virtuetL, ; 
of  created  beings,  or  accommodated  to  our  natoie 
as  we  are  men.     Justice  is  that  which  is  practised  by. 
God  himself,  and  to  be  practised  in  its  perfection!^ 
none  but  him.     Omniscience  and  omnipotence  aid  . 
requisite,  for  the  full  exertion  of  it.     The  one  to  dis- 
cover every  degree  of  uprightness  or  iniquity  in  ' 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.   The  other,  to  measufe  ^ 
out  and  impart  suitable  rewards  and  punishments,  j, 
As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  if 
the  cclory  of  a  man.     Such  a  one  who  has  the  public' 
administration  in  his  hands,  acts  like  the  represeotft-^ 
tive  of  his  Maker,  in  recompensing  the  virtuous,  ancL 
punishing  the  offender.     By  the  extirpating  of  a^ 
criminal  he  averts  the  judgments  of  heaven,  wlieigl 
ready  to  fiedl  upon  an  impious  people;  or  as  my  friend, 
Cato  expresses  it  much  better  in  a  sentiment  conr 
fonnable  to  his  character. 
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decision,  so  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  in- 
justice. In  short,  justice  discards  party,  friendslup, 
kindred,  and  is  therefore  always  represented  as  blind, 
that  we  may  suppose  her  thoughts  are  wholly  intent 
on  the  equity  of  a  cause,  without  being  diverted  or 
prejudiced  by  objects  foreign  to  it^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian  stoij, 
which  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject.  Itwill 
not  a  little  please  the  reader,  if  he  has  the  same  taste 
of  it  which  I  myself  have. 

As  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains 
of  Avala,  a  certain  great  man  of  the  army  entered  by 
force  into  a  peasant's  house,  and  finding  his  wife  very 
handsome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwelling; 
and  went  to  bed  to  her.  The  peasant  complainra 
the  next  morning  to  the  sultan,  and  desired  redress; 
but  was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  very  much  incensed  at  the  injury 
done  to  the  poor  man,  told  him  that  probably  the 
offender  might  give  his  wife  another  visit,  and  if  he 
did,  commanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  Us 
tent  and  acquaint  him  with  it.  Accordingly,  within 
two  or  three  days  the  officer  entered  again  the  pea- 
sant's house,  and  turned  the  owner  out  of  doors; 
who  thereupon  applied  himself  to  the  imperial  tent, 
as  he  was  ordered.  The  sultan  went  in  person,  with 
his  guards,  to  the  poor  man's  houpe,  where  he  arrived 
about  midnight.  As  the  attendants  carried  each  of 
them  a  flambeau  in  their  hands,  the  sultan  after  hav- 
ing ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave  the  wot4 
to  enter  the  house,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  hitD 
to  death.  This  was  immediately  executed,  and  the 
corpse  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the  emperor's  coift' 
mand.  He  then  bid  every  one  light  his  flarobeaiiy 
and  stand  about  the  dead  body.  The  sultan  ^ 
proaching  it,  looked  about  the  face,  and  immediately 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.     Upon  his  rising  iip» 
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h  ordered  the  peasant  to  set  before  him  whatever 

food  he  had  in  the  house.    The  peasant  brought  out 

a  good  deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  which  the  emperor  eat 

Tery  heartily.    The  peasant  seeing  him  in  good  hu- 

moar,  presumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he  had  ordered 

the  flambeaux  to  be  put  out  before  he  had  commanded 

the  adulterer  should  be  slain  ?  Why  upon  their  being 

%fated  a^n,  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead 

body,  and  fell  down  in  prayer  ?  And  why,  after  this, 

k  had  ordered  meat  to  be  set  before  him,  of  which 

he  now  ate  so  heartily  ?  The  sultan  being  willing  to 

gratify  the 'curiosity  of  his  host,  answered  him  in  this 

oanner :  ^  Upon  hearing  the  greatness  of  the  offence 

viiich  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the  army,  I  had 

leasoii  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  my  own 

lonSy  for  who  else  would  have  been  so  audacious  and 

presuming !  I  gave  orders  therefore  for  the  lights  to 

be  extinguished,  that  I  might  not  be  led  astray,  bj 

ptrtiality  or  compassion,  from  doing  justice  on  the 

criminal.    Upon  the  lighting  the  flambeaux  a  second 

time,  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  person,  and 

to  my  unspeakable  joy,  found  it  was  not  my  son.  It 

was  for  tlus  reason  that  I  immediately  fell  upon  my 

knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God.     As  for  my  eating 

heartily  of  the  food  you  have  set  before  me,  you  will 

cease  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that  the  great 

anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in  upon  this  occasion 

ttnce  ttie  first  complaints  you  brought  me  has  hin- 

deied  me  eating  any  thing  from  that  time  until  this 

very  moment.*  (^ 
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N«  100.    MONDAY,  JULY  6,  1713. 


Uocvos  pr»cipue,  nives,  decet;  boo  nbi  vidi, 
Oscula  ferre  bumero,  qua  patet,  usque  Tibet. 

Ovid.  Ars  Amator.  iii.  309. 

If  snowy  wbite  your  neck,  you  still  should  wear 

That  and  the  shoulder  of  the  left  arm,  bare  ; 

Such  sights  ne*er  foil  to  fire  my  amVous  heart. 

And  make  me  pant  to  kiss  the  naked  part — Conokkitb. 

There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  some  called 
a  tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip 
of  fine  linen  or  muslin  that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind 
pf  ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  woman's 
stays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of  th^ 
shoulders  and  bosom.  Having  thus  given  a  defini- 
tion, or  rather  description  of  the  tucker,  I  must  takc^ 
notice  that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown  aside  this 
fig-leaf,  and  exposed  in  its  primitive  nakedness  that 
gentle  swelling  of  the  breast  which  it  was  used  to 
conceal.  What  their  design  by  it  is,  they  themselves 
best  know.  ^     y       '      y 

r  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by 
a  famous  she-visitant  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  ac- 
cidentally as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting  my 
sight  fall  into  her  bosom,  I  was  surprised  with  beau- 
ties which  I  never  before  discovered,  and  do  not  know 
where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had  not  imme- 
diately checked  it.  The  lady  herself  could  not  for- 
bear blushing,  when  she  observed  by  my  looks  that  she 
had  made  her  neck  too  beautiful  and  glaring  an  ob- 
ject, even  for  a  man  of  my  character  and  gravity.  I 
could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of  my  hand  to  cover 
so  unseemly  a  sight. 

If  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great  grandmothers 
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in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  we  see  them  clothed  down 

to  the  Tery  wrists,  and  up  to  the  very  chin.  The  hand» 

dud  fiice  were  the  only  samples  they  gave  of  their 

beautiful  persons.     The  following  age  of  females 

^nade  larger  discoveries  of  their  complexion.     They 

first  of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and 

notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  were 

oontent,  for  the  information  of  mankind,  to  expose 

tilieir  arms  to  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  injuries  of 

tike  weather.    This  artifice  hath  succeeded  to  their 

^^^ishes;  and  betrayed  many  to  their  arms,  who  might 

liave  escaped  them  had  they  been  still  concealed. 

About  the  same  time  the  ladies  considering  that 

^li^  neck  was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  human  body, 

'C^.liey  freed  it  from  those  yokes,  I  mean  those  roon* 

^troos  linen  rufi&,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  their 

^^mmdmothers  had  enclosed  it.   In  proportion  as  the 

refined,  the  dress  still  sunk  lower;  so  that  when 

re  now  say  a  woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we 

"-^ckoninto  it  many  of  the  adjacent  parts.    The  dis- 

of  the  tucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  insomuch  that 

neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  present  takes  in  almost 

^*"*alf  the  body. 

^^      Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the 

^ies  seem  disposed  to  discover  themselves  to  us 

lore  and  more,  I  would  fain  have  them  tell  us  once 

"^  all,  how  far  they  intend  to  go,  and  whether  they 

ive  yet  determined  among  themselves  where  to 

%  stop. 
For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them, 
e  no  more  than  busts  of  alabaster  in  my  eye.  I  can 
^ook  upon 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breast, 

^^^th  as  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr,  Waller  re- 
I>Tesents  in  the  object  itself.  But  my  fair  readers 
^^ught  to  consider  that  all  their  beholders  are  not 
^estors.    Every  man  is  not  sufficiently  qualified  with- 
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age  and  philosophy,  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator  ol 
such  allurements.  The  eyes  of  young  men  are  ca<- 
rious  and  penetrating,  their  imaginations  are  of  a  rov- 
ing nature,  and  their  passions  under  no  discipline  or 
restraint.  I  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank,  when 
I  see  her  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  regard  of  every 
impudent  staring  fellow.  How  can  she  expect  that 
her  quaUty  can  defend  h^r,  when  she  gives  such  pro- 
vocation ?  I  could  not  but  observe  last  winter,  that 
upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece  (the  ladies' will 
pardon  me,  if  it  is  not  the  fashionable  term  of  ar^ 
the  whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new  di^ 
termination,  and  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  TBth^ 
than  in  the  face.  To  prevent  these  saucy  fanuBar 
glances,  I  would  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sew  on 
their  tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the  modesty  of  tMi 
characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness  but  dkfl 
innocence  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  me  iH 
this  particular,  I  have  observed  that  the  leaders  h 
this  fashion  were  most  of  them  married  women.  Wbat 
their  design  can  be  in  making  themselves  bare  I  caft- 
not  possibly  imagine.  Nobody  exposes  wares  thai 
are  appropriated.  When  the  bird  is  taken,  the  snare 
ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  institution  of  the  severe  Lycurgu^  :  ai 
that  great  lawgiver  knew  that  the  wealth  and  stteagtl 
of  a  republic  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  citizentj 
he  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage.  In  ordei 
to  it  he  prescribed  a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spar- 
tau  maids,  in  which  there  were  several  artificial  rend 
and  openings,  that  upon  their  putting  themselves  ib 
motion,  discovered  several  limbs  of  the  body  to  the  be- 
holders. Such  were  the  baits  and  temptations  madi 
use  of,  by  that  wise  lawgiver,  to  incline  the  young  men 
of  his  age  to  marriage.  But  when  the  maid  was  oqim 
sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male  pait  d 
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the  oommonweahh.  Her  gannems  were  dond  ^i, 
ttitched  together  with  the  greatest  care  imagiMMe. 
The  shape  of  her  limbs  and  cooqilexioii  of  her  bodj 
hid  gained  their  ends,  and  were  erer  after  to  be  cob- 
oeakd  firom  the  notice  of  the  pobhc. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  tocker  widi 
amoral  which  I  haTC  taught  upon  aO  occasions^  and 
ihali  stOl  continue  to  inculcate  into  my  female  md- 
en;  namely,  that  nothing  bestows  so  much  heuaj 
QB  a  woman  as  Modesty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid  down 
hy  Ovid  himself,  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of 
lore.  He  observes  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most 
ihen  she  appears  (Mom-redactaJ  in  a  figure  withdraw- 
isg  berself  nom  the  eye  of  the  behol£r.  It  is  reiy 
probable  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  statue  whidn  we 
leein  tiie  Venus  de  Medids,  where  she  is  reprcscat- 
(d  in  iodi  a  shy  retiring  posture,  and  oorers  her  bo- 
na with  one  of  her  hands.  In  dioit,  modesty  givca 
Ae  maid  greater  beauty  d&an  eren  the  bloom  of 
joodi;  it  bestows  on  the  wife  the  dignity  of  a  ma- 
ta,  and  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  firginity.  cJ' 
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"^Tjiiosque  mihi  nuno  discriminR  agetur. — ^ViaG..£ii.L578. 

^]^  and  Tyrian  differ  but  in  name, 
^^  to  my  &TOiir  hare  an  equal  daim. 

^is  being  the  great  day  of  thanksgiYing  for  the 
P^^ce,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  couple  of  let- 
^  that  are  the  fruits  of  it  They  are  written  by  a 
l^tleinan  who  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  see 
PfaQce,  and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  ge- 
^^^  account  of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  seve- 
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..  cpisties.  Those  which  follow  were  pat  into  ny 
.-.auds  with  liberty  to  make  them  public,  and  I  quei- 
T.10Q  not  but  my  reader  will  think  himself  obliged  to 
me  for  so  doiog. 

*  Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you  last,  I  bare 
encountered  as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knigfat  etiuit 
I  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at  Calsds,  and  since  Aat 
several  bruises  upon  the  land,  lame  post-horses  by 
day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other  dismu 
adventures. 

Quorum  animus  meminiase  horret,  luctuque  refugSt 

ViBO.  JEiL  n.  11 

At  wliich  my  memory  with  grief  icooils. 

'  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  onoofli- 
fbrtable,  where  I  could  not  see  a  face  nor  hears 
word  that  I  ever  met  with  before ;  so  that  my  mOBt 
agreeable  companions  have  been  statues  and  pic- 
tures, which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinffy; 
but  what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  dot 
they  do  not  speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good 
quality,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  of  not 
being  too  talkative. 

'  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.    Since  mv 
being  here  I  have  made  the  .tour  of  all  the  kings 
palaces,  which  has  been  I  think  the  pleasantest  part 
of  my  life.     I  could  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power 
of  ait,  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble  scenes 
as  I  there  met  with,  or  that  so  many  delightful  pros- 
pects could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  ima- 
gination.    There  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be 
expected  from  a  prince  who  removes  mountains,  turns 
the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's  time, 
and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot 
of  ground  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.'    One 
would  wonder  to  see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made 
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tbe  water  play  for  his  diversion.     It  turns  itself  into 
]>yraimds,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  imitates  a 
ve  woric,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  .£sop. 
.  ''I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that 
Foa  can  make  finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the 
idag's  houses,  or  with  all  your  descriptions  raise  a 
more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles.    I  am  how- 
ever 80  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainbleau  to  all  the 
rest*     It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that 
Sive  you  a  fine  variety  of  savage  prospects.    The 
Icing  has  humoured  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only 
xnade  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help  ana 
J^yilate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too  much. 
"Xhe  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and 
^zsracks  of  rocks  that  are  covered  oyer  with  moss,  and 
L<X)k  as  if  they  were  piled  upon  one  another  by  acci- 
dent.   There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the  meadows, 
"^falks,  and  canals ;  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  waU, 
%s  fenced  on  ^e  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of 
^nock-work  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For 
%iy  part,  I  think  there  is  something  more  charming 
Sn  these  rude  heaps  of  stone  than  in  so  many  statues, 
^^  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
9nd  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.     To  pass  from  works 
of  nature  to  those  of  art.     In  my  opinion,  the  plea- 
santest  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gallery.     Every  one 
sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that  will  be  sure  to 
;please  him.    For  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of 
the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is  wains- 
^!»tted  with  looking-glass.*      The  history  of  the 
;present  king  until  the  year  16...  is  painted  on  the 
xoof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has  actions 

*  There  are  vast  windows  into  the  garden*  and  the  same  in 
looking-glass  opposite  to  them,  on  the  blank  side,  which  produce 
«  fine  effect,  for  you  see  the  garden  on  both  sides  of  you  as  you 
ynXk  along  the  gallery. 
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enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery  muck 
longer  than  the  [uresent.  <>  -^ ' : 

*  The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christiaii 
Majesty  under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thun- 
derbolts all  about  the  ceiling,  and  striking  terror  into 
the  iDanube,  and  Rhine,  that  lie  astonished  and 
blasted  with  hghtning  above  the  cornice.  .   ' 

*  But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more  agree- 
able,  is  the  great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shente 
to  strangers.  If  the  French  do  not  excel  the  EngU 
lish  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they  do  at  least  m 
the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upon  this^-  aft 
well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  the  En^Mk 
are  a  much  wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubUidH 
much  more  happy.  Their  old  men  in  particular  v^ 
I  believe,  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  An  anr 
tediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and  briskness*  a 
him  at  threescore  and  ten :  for  that  fire  and  leviQ 
which  makes  the  young  ones  scarce  conyeraibla^ 
when  a  little  wasted  and  tempered  by  years,  maleeft 
a  very  pleasant  and  gay  old  age.  Besides,  this  nir 
tional  fault  of  being  so  very  t^kative  looks  natond 
and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray  hairs  to  counts^ 
nance  it.  The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  FreaA 
must  put  me  in  mind  to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you 
think  me  already  too  much  infected  by  their  oob^ 
versation ;  but  I  niust  desire  you  to  consider,  thai 
travelling  does  in  this  respect  lay  a  little  claim  to  die 
privilege  of  old  age.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 

*  SIR,  Blois,  May  15,  N.  8. 

*  I  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  ^^th  any  news 
firiHn  this  place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  hscn^ 
besides  getting  the  language,  is  to  see  the  mannetf 
and  tempers  of  the  people,  which,  I  beheve,  may  be 
better  learnt  here  than  in  courts  i  and  greater  citieSi 
where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 
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*  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  mformed  yoa  in  my  last, 
lU  the  king^s  psdaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great 
put  of  the  country.     I  never  thought  there  had  neen 
m  the  world  such  an  elccessite  magnificence  or  po- 
verty as  I  have  met  with  in  both  together.    One  cm 
scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  i^ipears  in  every  thing 
about  the  king;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  hatf 
Iu8  sabjects  go  barefoot.    The  people  are,  however, 
&e  hapinest  in  the  world,  and  enjoy  from  the  bene- 
ft  of  ueir  climate,  and  natural  constitution,  sudi  a 
peaqpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper 
tt  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those 
of  other  nations.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or 
dtvery  to  make  them  miserable.    There  is  nothing 
to  he  met  with  in  the  country,  but  mirth  and  pover^. 
Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.    Their  con- 
venation  is  generally  agreeable ;  for  if  they  have 
My  wit  or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  shew  it.    They 
sever  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the 
fieedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a  long  in- 
tinacy  or  abundance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from 
ui  Englishman.    Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses 
ui  Ae  art  of  shewing  themselves  to  the  best  ad  van- 
1^    They  are  always  gay  and  s^mgfatly,  and  set 
<«  tile  worst  faces  in  &irope  widi  the  best  airs. 
Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a 
look  and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw 
^  m.    I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observing, 
^t  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I 
cuinot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinction  upon 
Aose  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  their  nation, 
M  least  with  its  imperfections.    When  therefore  I 
^  the  good  sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest 
P^rGMition  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope 
V^  win  excuse  me,  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am 
ttftb&ioiis  of  subscribing  mvself.  Sir,  yours,  Sic/ 

x2 
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Natos  ad  flomina  primum 

DeferimBS,  ssevoque  gela  duramus  et  undis. — 

ViRO.  JEn,  ix.  603. 

Strong  from  the  cradle  of  a  stardy  brood. 
We  bear  our  new-born  infants  to  the  flood  ; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  stream  our  boys  we  boldt 
With  winter  hardeu'd,  and  innr'd  to  cold. — Dbyden. 

I  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  some- 
thing that  may  turn  to  the  benefit,  of  my  dear  coun- 
trymen. The  present  season  of  the  year  having  pot 
most  of  them  in  slight  summer  suits,  has  turned  my 
speculations  to  a  subject  that  concerns  every  one  who 
is  sensible  of  cold  or  heat,  which,  I  believe,  takes  in 
the  greatest  part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant  than 
the  British  climate,  if  we  except  the  humour  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  have  frequently  in  one  day  all  Ae 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  shivered  in  the  dog-days, 
and  been  forced  to  throw  off  my  coat  in  January.  I 
have  gone  to  bed  in  August,  and  rose  in  December. 
Summer  has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry, 
and  winter  in  my  Doily*  suit. 

I  remember  a  very  whimsical  fellow  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Posture-masterf)  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  who  was  the  plague  S 
all  the  tailors  about  town.  He  would  often  send  to 
one  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him,  but  would  so 
contrive  it  as  to  have  a  most  immoderate  rising  in 
one  of  his  shoulders.  When  the  clothes  were 
brought  home  and  tnedupon  him,  the  deformity  was 
removed  into  the  other  shoulder.     Upon  which  the 

*  Doily  was  a  famous  draper  about  this  time,  probably  tbeip!* 
ventor,  certainly  a  principal  vender  of  this  kind  of  doth,  &c* 
t  Mr.  Joseph  Clarki  commonly  called  the  posture-mastet* 
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MikMr  begged  pardon  for  the  mistake,  and  mended  it 
H  fiitt  9d  he  could,  but  upon  a  third  trial  found  him 
Vftmigfat-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see, 
hit  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  hump  back.  In  short, 
Aii  wandering  tumour  puzzled  all  the  workmoi 
about  town,  who  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
•o  diangeable  a  customer.  My  reader  will  apply 
this  to  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  season 
)f  our  English  climate. 

After  this  short  descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  our 
English  weather,  I  come  to  my  moraL 
^  A  man  should  take  care  that  his  body  be  not  too 
lOft  ftr  his  climate;  but  rather,  if  possible,  harden 
ipd  season  himself  beyond  the  degree  of  cold  wherein 
li  lires.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we  may 
MMe  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the  extronities  m 
readier  wi&out  injury.  The  inhabitants  of  Norn 
Seinbla  go  naked,  without  complaining  of  the  bleak- 
IBM  of  &e  air  in  which  they  are  bom,  as  the  armies 
if  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter, 
rhe  softest  of  our  British  ladies  expose  their  arms 
lad  necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could  not 
to  widiout  catching  cold,  for  want  of  being  accus- 
Mtoaed  to  it.  The  whole  body  by  the  same  means 
nig^t  contract  the  same  firmness  and  temper.  The 
Scylldan  that  was  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
nhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  replied, 
'  Because  we  are  all  over  £eu:e.'  Mr.  Locke  aavises 
Mrenta  to  have  their  children's  feet  washed  erery 
Bomioig  in  cold  water,  which  might  probably  pro- 
kmg  multitudes  of  lives. 

*  I  Yerily  believe  a  cold  bath  would  be  one  of  the 
OBOSt  healthful  exercises  in  the  world,  were  it  made 
Hie  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  would  make 
Ijieir  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the 
wr  and  weather.  It  would  be  somewhat  like  what 
the  poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  is 

X  3 
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said  to  have  dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  tl 
river  Styx.  The  story  adds,  that  this  made  him  ii 
vulnerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part  which  h 
mother  held  in  her  hand  during  this  immersion,  an 
which  by  that  means  lost  the  benefit  of  these  hare 
ening  waters.'  Our  common  practice  runs  in  a  quil 
contrary  method.  We  are  perpetually  softenin 
otirselves  by  good  fires  and  warm  clothes. — The  ai 
within  our  rooms  has  generally  two  or  three  degiee 
more  of  heat  in,  than  the  air  without  doors. 

Crassus  is  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian.  Fo 
these  twenty  years  last  past  he  has  been  clothed  ii 
frieze  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  the  same  piece.  Q 
fancies  he  should  catch  his  death  in  any  other  Urn 
of  manufacture ;  and  though  his  avarice  would  k 
cline  him  to  wear  it  until  it  was  threadbare,  he  daitt 
not  do  it  lest  he  should  take  cold  when  the  napi 
off.  He  could  no  more  live  without  his  frieze-coal 
than  without  his  skin.  It  is  not  indeed  so  pro^ert] 
his  coat  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of  the  mte; 
guments  of  the  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Crassus  from  myielfl 
It  is  indeed  the  particular  distinction  of  the  Ironsicki 
to  be  robust  and  hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and  fub, 
and  let  the  weather  do  its  worst.  My  father  ftrW 
until  a  hundred  without  a  cough ;  and  we  have  i 
tradition  in  the  family,  that  my  grandfather  uied 
to  throw  off  his  hat,  and  go  open-breasted,  afW 
fourscore.  As  for  myself,  they  used  to  souse  an 
over  head  and  ears  in  water  when  I  was  a  boy,  U 
that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  case- 
hardened  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Ironsides,  b 
short,  I  have  been  so  plunged  in  water  and  inurcii 
to  the  cold,  that  1  regard  myself  as  a  piece  of  true- 
tempered  steel,  and  can  say,  with  the  above-men' 
tioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or,  if  my  enena« 
please,  forehead  all  over.  CC? 
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Dam  flammas  Jovis,  el  aomtns  imitatnr  olympi. 

ViBG.  .£0.  vi.  586. 

With  minuc  thmider  iin|Moulj  he  plavs. 
And  darts  the  artificial  U^rtning's  blaac 

I  AM  considenng  how  most  of  the  great  phenomena 
or  iqipearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the 
art  of  man.  Thunder  a  grown  a  common  drug 
among  the  chemists*  Lightning  may  be  bought  by 
die  pound.  If  a  man  has  occasion  for  a  humbent 
tame,  you  have  whole  sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of 
phosphor.  Showers  of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  water-work ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  some 
years  ago  the  virtuosos  of  France  covered  a  little 
vanlt  with  artificial  snow,  which  they  made  to  fall 
above  an  hour  together  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
present  Majesty. 

.  I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble 
firework  that  was  exhibited  last  night  upon  the 
Thames.  You  might  there  see  a  little  sky  filled 
inth  innumerable  blazing  stars  and  meteors.  No- 
thing could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  pillars  of 
flame,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  multitudes  of  stars, 
mingled  together  in  such  an  agreeable  confusion. 
Every  rocket  ended  in  a  constellation,  and  strewed 
the  air  with  such  a  shower  of  silver  spangles,  as 
ogened  and  enlightened  the  whole  scene  from  time 
to  time.     It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  CEdipuf , 

Why  from  die  bleeding  womb  of  mon^rous  uigbt 
Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars ': 

In  short,  the  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and 
was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and  smoke,  that  one 
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would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  Salamander  coulA 
have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fiEuicifuL 
friends  during  this  whole  show.  One  of  them  being 
a  critic,  that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  is  more 
attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  present, 
began  to  exert  his  talent  upon  the  several  objects  we 
had  before  us.  *  I  am  mightily  pleased/  says  he, 
^  vrith  that  burning  cipher.  There  is  no  matter  in 
the  world  so  proper  to  write  with  as  wildfire,  as  no 
character  can  be  more  legible  than  those  which  are 
read  by  their  own  light.  But  as  for  your  cardinal 
Virtues,  I  do  not  care  for  seeing  them  in  such  Com- 
bustible figures.  Who  can  imagine  Chastity  with  a 
body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in  a  flame  ?  Justice, 
indeed,  may  be  furnished  out  of  this  element  as  fht 
as  her  sword  goes,  and  Courage  may  be  all  over  one 
continued  blaze,  if  the  artist  pleases.' 

Our  companion  observing  that  we  laughed  at.iihi8 
unseasonable  severity,  let  drop  the  critic,  and  pin>- 
posed  a  subject  for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought 
would  be  very  amusing,  if  executed  by  so  able  an 
artist*  as  he  who  was  at  that  time  entertaining  us. 
The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton.  Re 
would  have  a  large  piece  of  machinery  represent  the 
Pandeemonium,  where, 

from  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naptha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky — . . 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  several  iUunai* 
nations  disposed  in  a  great  frame  of  wood,  with  ten 
thousand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men 
versed  in  this  art  know  very  well  how  to  raise.    The 

•  There  were  two  artists  on  this  occasion^  Colonel  Hopkey,  and 
Colonel  Buigard. 
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its  at  the  sanle  time  might  very  properly  ap- 
▼ehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  all  tne  tricks 
terrify  and  surprise  the  spectator, 
rere  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
,  but  fancied  ^ere  was  something  in  it  too 
and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  be  put  in  exe- 

this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of 
ork  described,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by 
A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his 
with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In  the  midst  of 
i  was  a  huge  floating  mountain  made  by  art. 
mtain  represented  ^tna,  being  bored  th/ough 
with  a  monstrous  orifice.  Upon  a  signal 
be  eruption  began.  Fire  and  smoke,  mixed 
reral  unusual  prodigies  and  figures,  made 
pearance  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden  there 
rd  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  within  the 
of  .the  machine.  After  which  the  mountain 
nd  discovered  a  vast  cavity  in  that  side  which 
le  prince  and  his  court.  Within  this  hollow 
can's  shop  full  of  fire,  and  clock-work.  A 
of  blue  flame  issued  out  incessantly  from  the 
ITalcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thun- 
,  that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the 
th  dreadful  cracks  and  flashes.  Venus  stood 
in  a  figure  of  the  brightest  fire,  with  number- 
)id8  on  all  sides  of  her,  that  shot  out  volleys 
ing  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar  with 
»f  fire  flaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot  several 
articulars  no  less  curious,  and  have  only 
4d  these  to  shew  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
'  design  in  a  fire-work,  which  may  give  an 
lal  beauty  to  those  surprising  objects, 
lom  see  any  thing  that  raises  wonders  in  me 
loes  not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes 
rt  the  better  for  it.    As  I  was  lying  in  my 
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bed,  and  mminating  on  what  I  had  seeiii  I  could 
not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  insignificancy  of  humaa 
art,  when  set  in  comparison  with  the  designs  of  Pro- 
yidence.    In  the  pursuit  of  this  thought  I  considelred. 
a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  yulgar,  a  blazmg^-^ 
star,  as  a  sky-rocket  discharged  by  a  hand  that 
Almighty.     Many  of  my  reaiders  saw  that  in  th 
year  1660,  and  if  they  are  not  mathematicians, 
be  amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a  much  greater* 
degree  of  swiftness  than  a  cannon-baU,  and  dreifer^ 
afler  it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  fourscore  millions 
miles  in  length.     What  an  amazing  thought  it  is 
consider  this  stupendous  body  trayersing  the  immeh^ — 
sity  of  the  creation  with  such  a  rapidity,  and  &t  th^ 
same  time  wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  th^- 
Almighty  has  prescribed  for  it!  that  it  should  mofi^ 
in  such  inconceivable  fury  and  combustion,  and  itt=. 
the  same  time  with  such  an  exact  regularity!     How^ 
spacious  must  the  universe  be  that  gives  such  bodiei^ 
as  these  their  full  play,  without  suffering  thelen^ 
disorder  or  confusion !    What  a  glorious  show  ad^ 
those  beings  entertained  with,  that  can  look  into  this 
great  theatre  of  nature,  and  see  myriads  of  such  Ikp- 
mendous  objects  wandering  through  those  immeasur^ 
able  depths  of  ether,  and  running  their  appointed 
courses  I    Our  eyes  may  hereafter  be  strong  enough 
to  command  this  magnificent  prospect,  and  our  un- 
derstandings able  to  find  out  the  several  uses  of  these 
great  parts  of  the  universe.    In  the  mean  time  they 
are  very  proper  objects  for  our  imaginations  to  con- 
template, that  we  may  form  more  exalted  notions  of 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power,  and  learn  to  think  hnoK 
bly  of  ourselves,  and  of  all  the  little  works  of  hunudi 
invention.  {ff 
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Qqs  e  loDgioquo  raagis  placent — ^Tacit. 
The  farther  fetch'd,  the  more  they  please. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  published  two  letters  written  by 
ft  gentleman  in  his  travels.  As  they  were  applauded 
1797  best  readers,  I  shall  this  day  publish  two  more 
mm  the  same  hand.  The  first  of  them  contains  a 
iBfttter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and  may  deserve 
tiie.  attention  of  those  who  are  versed  in  our  British 
andguities. 

.'  SIR,  Blois,  May  15,  N.  S. 

*  Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news, 
Idiall  send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given  me  by 
igentleman  of  tlus  country^  who  is  descended  from 
CB6  of  Jthe  persons  concerned  in  the  relation,  and 
veif  .inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the  family 
BOW  in  England. 

..'  I. shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  pre- 
served, with  great  care  among  the  writings  of  this 
geideman's  family,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to  two 
Mr.tfaree  of  our  English  nobility  when  they  were  in 
these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfactory 
snswer  to  Uie  gentieman,  whether  there  be  any  of 
tiuit  fieunily  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain.     ~ 

'  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  noble- 
man called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in 
Tonraine,  his  brothers  were  Philip,  and  Briant* 
ftitnty  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the 
Reach  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The 
King  of  England  chanced  to  see  the  youth,  and  be- 
ing much  pleased  with  his  person  and  behaviour^ 
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begged  him  of  the  king  his  prisoner.     It  happened^ 
ffome  years  after  this,  that  John  the  other  Drother^ 
who  in  the  course  of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  ^ 
considerable  post  in  the  French  army,  was  takex^ 
prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an  officer  ix^ 
the  King  of  England's  guapds.    Briant  knew  nothing 
of  his  brother,  and  being  naturally  of  a  haughty  tens. — 
per,  treated  him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a  cri — 
minal  than  a  prisoner  or  war.    This  John  resented 
so  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat:: i* 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  time  and  pis 
assigned  them  by  the  king's  appointment.     Bot 
appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the  list 
completely  armed  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spec- 
tators.    Their  first  encounters  were  very  furioiis> 
and  the  success  equal  on  both  sides;  until  aft^*! 
some  toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  theL: 
seconds  to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themsely^ 
afresh  for  the  combat.  Briant  in  the  mean  time 
cast  his  eye  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon, 
he  saw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.     I  n< 
not  tell  you  after  this,  with  what  joy  and  surprii 
the  story  ends.     King  Edward,  who  knew  all  th« 
particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,,  gave 
each  of  them,  by  the  King  of  France's  consent, 
following  coat  of  arms,. which  I  will  send  you  in 
original  language,  not  being  herald  enough  to  blazoc==^ 
it  in  English : 

"  Le  Roi  (TAngleterre  par  permission  du  JRoi 
France,  pour  perpetueUe  mimoire  de  leturs  grands  fmt^ 
d*armes  et  Jidelite  envers  leurs  Rois,  leur  donna 
ampliation  d  leurs  armes  en  une  croix  d'argent  cantanf^ 
de  quatre  coquilles  d'or  en  champ  de  sable,  quails  aomem-  • 
auparavant,  une  endentekuse  faite  en  fagons  dtcrtnx  ^ 
gueuUe  inserie  an  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d^argent  ^' 
par  le  milieu  d'icelle  que  est  participation  des  de 
croix  que  portent  les  dits  Rois  en  la  guerre.** 
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*  I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  wonder  that 
i  should  send  you  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four 
kimdred  years  old;  and  I  dare  say  never  thought, 
l»ken  you  desired  me  to  write  to  you,  that  I  should 
ttoable  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially  at 
t  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne 
Ifart  furnishes  discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  con- 
fess I  am  the  more  fond  of  the  relation,  because  it 
hfogs  to  mind  the  noble  exploits  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen:  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  it  is 
lot  80  miich  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which 
prts  me  upon  writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking 
•n  occasion  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.' 

'  SIR,  Blois,  May  SO,  N.  S. 

'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind 
letter^  which  was  the  only  English  that  had  been 
tfoken  to  me  for  some  months  together,  for  I  am  at 
present  forced  to  think  the  absence  of  my  country- 
]Bm  my  good  fortune : 

Totam  in  aroante  novum !  vellem  quod  aniatur  abesset. 

Ovid.  Met  iii.  468. 

"Strange  wish,  to  harboor  in  a  lover's  breast ! 
I  wish  that  absent,  which  I  love  the  best 


is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped 
Air,  had  I  stayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I 
niut  confess  I  would  not  but  have  seen  it,  because 
I  believe  it  shewed  me  some  of  the  finest  places, 
iod  of  the  greatest  persons,  in  the  world.  One  can- 
Bot  hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring 
to  mind  a  piece  of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has 
not  signalized  himself  in  a  battle.  One  would  fancy 
one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  palaces  of  a  ro- 
atance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds 
something  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens, 
statues,  and  water- works.    I  am  ashamed  that  I  am 

XVII.  Y 
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not  able  to  make  a  quicker  progress  through  the 
French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for 
a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any  nation  such  ad* 
vantages  as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  cour- 
teous, and  so  very  talkative.    They  always  take  cape 
to  msike  a  noise  as  long  as  they  are  in  company,  aim^l 
are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  morning,  as  our  oirsA 
countrymen  at  midnight.     By  what  ]  have.seeOks 
there  is  more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,         " 
more  wit  in  the  English.    You  abound  more  in  u. 
but  they  in  laughter.    Their  language  is,  indeed, 
tremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of  so  mi 
repetition  and  compliment     One  may  know  a.  fc 
reigner  by  his  answering  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  ques- 
tion,  which  a  Frenchman  generally  makes  a  sen- 
tence of.     They  have  a  set  of  ceremonious  pbiasei 
that  run  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  sho] 
keeper  desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the 
to  tell  him  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobblers-^^ 
that  are  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  seeing 
another. 

*  The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now 
is  at  this  season  pleasant  beyond  imagination, 
cannot  but  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place,  as  well 
the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those  of  our 
nation.     I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got 
start  of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  in 
new  style.  I  have  passed  one  March  in  my  life 
out  being  rulBied  with  the  winds,  and  one  April 
out  being  washed  with  rains. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.'  o^ 


1ft 
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Qood  neque  in  Armeaiis  tigres  (ieoere  latebris : 

Perdere  nee  foetus  aasa  Lesena  saos. 
At  teners  facitmt,  sed  non  irnpime,  paells  ; 

Snpe,  soos  otero  que  necat,  ipsa  pent. 

Ovid.  Amor.  2  Blleg.  liv.  SB. 

The  tigresses,  that  haunt  th'  Armenian  wood. 
Will  spare  their  proper  young,  though  pinch'd  for  food ! 
Nor  will  the  Libyan  lionesses  slay 
Their  whelps :  but  women  are  more  fierce  than  they, 
More  barbarous  to  the  tender  fruit  they  bear ; 
Nor  Nature's  call,  though  loud  she  cries,  will  hear. 
But  righteous  vengeance  oft  their  crimes  pursues, 
And  they  are  lost  themselves,  who  would  their  children  lose. 

Avon. 

Thbre  was  no  part  of  the  show  on  the  thanksgiving- 
day  that  BO  much  pleased  and  affected  me  as  the  lit- 
tb  boys  and  girls  who  were  ranged  with  so  much 
order  and  decency  in  that  part  of  the  Strand,  which 
leaches  from  the  May-pole  to  Exeter-change.  Such 
anmnerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the 
diarity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  spectacle  pleasing 
bodi  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful  expres- 
■km  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  could  have  been 
eihibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  chorus  of  hu- 
man creatures  join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion. 
The  care  and  tenderness  which  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  their  several  instructors,  who  were  disposed 
among  this  little  helpless  people,  could  not  forbear 
tofuching  every  heart  that  had  any  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see  this 
assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that  charity 
and  compassion  which  she  bears  to  all  who  stand  in 

y2 
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need  of  it^  though  at  the  same  time  I  question  noi 
but  her  royal  bounty  will  extend  itself  to  them.     A 
charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  so  many  of  he* 
young  subjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousan.^ 
pensions  to  those  of  a  higher  fortune  who  are  i^^ 
greater  stations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of  chlk.^ — 
rity-schools,  which  of  late  years  has  so  uniyersall;^ 
prevailed  through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory  o 
the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  most  proper  means  tha' 
can  be  made  use  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its  preseni 
degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.     It 
to  promise  us  an  honest  and  virtuous  posterity.*   r; 
There  will  be  few  in  the  next  generation^  who  wuS^ 
not  at  least  be  able  to  write  and  read,  and  have  not 
had  an  early  tincture  of  religion.    It  is  therefore 
be  hoped  that  the  several  persons  of  wealth  and  qua- 
lity, who  made  their  procession  through  the  members 
of  these  new-erected  seminaries,  will  not  regard  them 
only  as  an  empty  spectacle,  or  the  materisdsofafiiie 
show,  but  contribute  to  their  maintenance  and  in* 
crease.    For  my  part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking 
on   the  astonishing  victories  our  arms  have  been 
crowned  with,  to  be  in  some  measure  the  blessings 
returned  upon  that  national  charity  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous  of  late ;  and  that  the  great  successes 
of  the  last  war,  for  which  we  lately  oflFered  up  our 
thanks,  were  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the 
several  objects  which  then  stood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mention  a 
piece  of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  exerted 
among  us,  and  which  deserves  our  attention  the 
more,  because  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the  nations 
about  us.  I  mean  a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  for 
those  children  who  through  want  of  such  a  provision 
are  exposed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural 
parents.    One  does  not  know  how  to  speak  on  such 
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set  without  horror :  but  what  multitudes  of  in« 
bftre  been  made  away  by  those  who  broueht 
into  the  world,  and  were  afterward  either 
edy  Or  unable  to  provide  for  them  ? 
re  is  scarce  an  assize  where  some  unhappy 
I  is  not  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  chilo* 
ow  many  more  of  these  monsters  of  inhumar 
ay  we  suppose  to  ht  wholly  undiscovered,  or 
1  for  want  of  legal  evidence  1  Not  to  men^ 
Bose,  who  by  unnatural  practices  do  in  some 
re  defeat  the  intentions  of  Providence,  and 
f  their  conceptions  even  before  they  see  the 

In  all  these  the  guilt  is  equal,  though  the  pu- 
ant  is  not  so.  But  to  pass  by  the  greatness  of 
me  (which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words)  if 
ly  consider  it  as  it  robs  the  commonwealth  of 
I  number  of  citizens,  it  certainly  deserves  the 
t  aj^lication  and  wisdom  of  a  people  to  pre- 
■• 

s  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  these 
ate  women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  tender- 
Uch  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occasions,  is 
ir  of  shame,  or  their  inability  to  su{^rt  those 
they  give  life  to.  I  shall  therefore  shew  how 
ni  is  prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I  have 
d  from  those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the 
1  great  cities  in  Europe, 
ire  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and 
other  large  towns,  great  hospitals  built  like 
)lleges.  In  the  walls  of  these  hospitals  are 
I  machines,  in  the  shape  of  large  lanterns,  with 
i  door  in  the  side  of  them  turned  tdwards  the 

and  a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The  child  is 
ted  in  this  lantern,  which  is  immediately  turned 
into  the  inside  of  the  hospital.  The  person 
ionveys  the  child,  rings  the  bell,  and  leaves  it 

upon  which  the  proper  officer  comes  and  we 

y3 
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ceives  it  without  making  farther  inquiries.  The  p«- 
rent,  or  her  friend,  who  lays  the  child  there,  gene* 
rally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declaring  whether  it  be 
yet  christened,  the  name  it  should  be  called  by,  the 
particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  Hke. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes 
it  out  after  it  has  been  some  years  in  the  hosfMtaL 
Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the  father  has  after- 
ward owned  the  young  foundling  for  his  soni  of 
left  his  estate  to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many 
are  by  this  means  preserved  and  do  signal  servicei 
to  their  country,  who  without  such  a  provision  m^ 
have  perished  as  abortives,  or  have  come  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  perhaps  have  brought  upon  their 
guilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our  moi 
serious  consideration,  for  which  reason  I  hope  I  sliaD 
not  be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  before  mj 
readers.  0^ 
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Quod  latet  arcan^  non  euarrabile  GhrL — p£Rs.  Sat  v.  29. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  human  breast 

As  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's  provision  for  the 
public,  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  being  a 
better  entertainment  than  any  I  can  furnish  out  my- 
self, I  shall  set  it  before  the  reader,  and  desire  hu& 
to  fall  on  without  farther  ceremony. 

'SIR, 
'  Your  two  kinsmen  and  predecessors  of  immortal 
memory,  were  very  famous  for  their  dreams  and 
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liioDS,  andy  contrary  to  all  other  authors,  never 
pleased  their  readers  more  than  when  they  were  nod- 
oiiig.  Now  it  is  observed,  that  the  second  sight 
generally  runs  in  the  blood;  and,  Sir,  we  are  in 
hopes  that  you  yourself,  like  die  rest  of  your  family, 
may  at  len^h  prove  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer 
at  visions.  In  the  mean  while  I  beg  leave  to  make 
you  a  present  of  a  dream,  which  may  serve  to  lull 
your  readers  until  such  time  as  you  yourself  shall 
tinnk  fit  to  gratify  the  public  with  any  of  your  noc- 
tnmal  discoveries. 

*  Yen  must  understand,  Sir,  I  had  yesterday  been 
leading  and  ruminating  upon  that  passage  where 
Homiis  is  said  to  have  found  fault  with  the  make  of 
a  man,  because  he  had  not  a  window  in  his  breast. 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  very  obvious,  and  means 
no  more  than  that  the  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles 
and  artifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no 
guessing  at  what  he  is,  from  his  speeches,  and  out- 
ward appearances.  I  was  immediately  reflecting 
how  liappy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there  was 
a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  iJiat  makes  or 
receives  love.  What  protestations  and  perjuries 
would  be  saved  on  the  one  side,  what  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  on  the  other !  I  am  myself  very  far 
gone  in  this  passion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  un- 
searchable heart  I  would  give  the  world  to  know 
the  secrets  of  it,  and  particularly  whether  I  am 
really  in  her  good  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the  happy 
person. 

*  1  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a 
•adden  methought  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side.  I  was 
placed  by  her  in  the  posture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 
with  looks  of  cordial  love  "hung  over  her  enamour'd. " 
As  I  cast  my  eye  upon  her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be 
all  of  crystal,  and  so  wonderfully  transparent  that  I 
saw  every  thought  in  her  heart.     The  first  images  I 
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discovered  in  it  were  ikns,  silk,  ribands,  lacea^  andl 
many  other  gewgaws,  which  lay  so  thick  together^ 
that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toyshop^ 
These  all  faded  away  and  vanished,  when  immeca-* 
ately  I  discerned  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  aiz^ 
equipages  and  Uveries,  that  ran  through  the  hear^ 
one  after  another  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  abov^ 
half  an  hour  together.  After  this,  looking  yeiy  at-^ 
tentively,  I  observed  the  whole  space  to  be  nlled 
with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which  I  could  see  distinctly 
three  matadores.  There  then  followed  a  quick  sac- 
cession  of  different  scenes.  A  playhouse,  a  churdiy 
a  court,  a  puppet-show,  rose  up  one  after  another^ 
until  at  last  they  aU  of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  which  kept  footing  in  the  heaH'fora 
whole  hour.  These  were  driven  at  lieist  off  by  a  lap- 
dog,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  guinea-pig,  a  squinrcft, 
and  a  monkey.  I  myself,  to  my  no  small  joy,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  these  worthy  favourites.  I  wiBBlV-: 
vished  at  being  sO  happily  posted,  and  in  full  poSseiK. 
sion  of  the  heart:  but  as  I  saw  the  little  figure^ of 
myself  simpering  and  mightily  pleased  with  its  flita- 
ation,  on  a  sudden  the  heart  methought  gave  a  sif^ 
in  which,  as  I  found  afterward,  my  little  represent 
tative  vanished;  for,  upon  applying  my  eye,  I  found 
my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy, 
with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm.  This  gentleman 
however  did  not  keep  his  station  long,  before  he 
yielded  it  up  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as  himself, 
with  a  white  stick  in  his  hand.  These  three  last  fi- 
gures represented  to  me,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  con- 
flicts in  Aurelia's  heart,  between  Love,  Avarice,  and 
Ambition,  for  we  justled  one  another  out  by  turns, 
and  disputed  the  post  for  a  great  while.  But  at  last, 
to  my  unspeakable  satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  entirely 
settled  in  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  my  success, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  hugging  my  dear  piece  of 
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oyital,  when  to  my  unspeakable  mortification  I 
Mkedy  and  found  my  mistress  metamorphosed  into 
tfillow. 

*Thi8  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  thus  disap- 
poiated. 

'Oh  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill  in 
dniamSy  let  me  know  whether  I  have  the  same  place 
ia  the  real  heart,  that  I  had  in  the  vbionary  one.  To 
tdl  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hope 
and  fear.     I  was  very  sanguine  until  eleven  o'clock 
^  morning,  when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  wo- 
ma  teUing  her  neighbour  that  dreams  always  went 
\if  contraries.    I  did  not  indeed  before  much  like  the 
QrysteJ  heart,  remembering  that  confounded  simile  in 
Valentinian  of  a  maid  <*  as  cold  as  crystal  never  to 
k  thawed."    Besides,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  slept 
t  little  longer,  that  awkward  whelp  with  his  money- 
hip  would  certainly  have  made  his  second  entrance. 
If  joa  can  tell  the  fair-one's  mind,  it  will  be  no 
null  proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  say  it  is  more  than 
(ibe  herself  can  do.    Every  sentence  she  speaks  is 
&  riddle ;  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  I  am 
W  and  Your  humble  servant, 

Peter  Puzzle/ 
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-tentanda  via  est Virg.  Georg.  iii.  8. 


ril  try  the  experiment. 

'  HAVE  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or 
4ree  letters  from  a  traveller,  and  may  possibly,  in 
Wme  of  my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with  more 
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from  the  same  hand.    The  ibllowing  one  comes 
a  projector,  which  is  a  sort  of  correspondent  as 
verting  as  a  traveller ;  his  subject  having  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  eqoiUl] 
adapted  to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.    For  my  oi 
part,  I  have  always  had  a  particular  fondnesil  ft^ 
project,  and  may  say  without  vanity,  that  I  havei 
pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way  myself,    i  cdcHi 
mention  some  which  I  have  brought  to  maturity'y^M 
others  which  have  miscarried,  and  many  more  which  ^ 
I  have  yet  by  me,  and  are  to  take  their  fate  in  di6  ^ 
world  when  I  see  a  proper  juncture :  I  had  a*  hand  J 
in  the  Land  Bank*,  and  was  consulted  with  upon  the   ^ 
reformation  of  manners.   I  have  had  several  aesigns     ^ 
upon  the  Thames  and  the  New-riverf,  not  to  men- 
tion my  refinements  upon  lotteries  j:,  and  insurances, 
and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  project,  which  if  it 
had  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  would  have  iaadt  ffdd 
as  plentiful  in  this  nation  as  tin  or  oopper^.     If  n^ 
countrymen  have  not  reaped  any  advantages 'from 
these  my  designs,  it  was  not  for  want  of  any  good-Will 
towards  them.    They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my  kind 
intentions  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  effect.    Pro- 
jects are  of  a  two-fold  nature :  the  first  arising  from 
public-spirited  persons,  in  which  number  I  declare 
myself;  the  other  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  our 
private  interest,  of  which  nature  is  that  in  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

*  The  Land  Bank  was  once  really  proposed,  and  designed  m  a 
rival  bank,  tq  lend  money  upon  land  security. 

t  This  seeihs  to  refer  to  Steele's  contrivance  for  bringing  fish  to 
London,  which  was  not  completed  till  four  or  five  years  after  the 
date  of  this  paper,  and  did  not  succeed. 
^  t  This  seems  to  allude  to  Steele's  Multiplication  Table ;  a  spe- 
cies of  lottery,  which  proved  illegal. 

$  This  appears  to  be  another  of  Addison's  oblique  strokes  aft 
Steele,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  eminent  men  til 
this  country  who  wasted  money  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone. 
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•  SIR, 
'A  man  of  your  reading  knows  very  well  that  there 
^  ware  a  set  of  men  in  old  Romiey  called  by  the  name 
di  Nomenclators,  that  is,  in  English,  men  who  call 
eveiy  one  by  his  name*  When  a  great  man  stood 
ftr  any  pnbhc  office,  as  that  of  a  tribune,  a  consul^ 
or  a  censor,  he  had  always  one  of  these  nomenclators 
at  bis  elbow,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of 
erery  ore  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means  enabled 
biia  to  salute  every  Roman  citizen  by  his  name  when 
lie  asked  him  for  his  vote.  To  come  to  my  purpose : 
{.have  with  much  pains  and  assiduity  qualified  my- 
self for  a  nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  shall 
gladly  enter  upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I  meet  with 
fiiutable  encouragement.  I  will  let  myself  out  by 
the  week  to  any  curious  country  gentleman  or  fo- 
TOgner.  If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach  to  the 
niig*,  I  will  undertake  to  teach  him,  in  two  or  three 
evenings,  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
who  frequent  that  place.  If  he  plants  me  by  his 
side  in  the  pit,  I  will  call  over  to  him,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are  dispos- 
ed among  the  boxes,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out 
to  him  the  persons  who  ogle  them  from  their  respec- 
tive stations.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  may  be  of 
lihe  same  use  in  any  other  public  assembly.  Nor  do 
I  cmly  profess  teaching  of  names,  but  of  things. 
Upon  the  sight  of  a  reigning  beauty,  I  shall  mention 
her  admirers,  and  discover  her  gallantries,  if  they 
are  of  public  notoriety.  I  shall  likewise  mark  out 
every  toast,  the  club  in  which  she  was  elected,  and 
the  number  of  votes  that  were  on  her  side.  Not  a 
woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a  figure 
either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  The  men  too 
diall  be  set  out  in  their  distinguishing  characters, 
and  declared  whose  properties  they  are.  Their  wit, 
*  In  Hyde  Park,  then  a  fashionable  place  of  reiort. 
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wealth,  or  good  humour,  their  persons,  stations,  an  * 
titles,  shall  be  described  at  large. 

^  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclatress,  and  will  b« 
ready,  on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies.  Shm 
is  of  a  much  more  communicative  nature  than  my 
self,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  history  ol 
London  and  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  round.  She 
has  fifty  private  amours  which  nobody  yet  knows 
any  thing  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandestine  mar- 
riages that  have  not  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a 
tongue.  She  will  wait  upon  any  lady  at  her  own 
lodgings,  and  talk  by  the  clock  after  the  rate  of  three 
guineas  an  hour. 

'  N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  author  of 
the  New  Atalantis*. 

'  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  sagadtjy 
the  usefulness  of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  b^ 
your  encouragement  of  it,  which  will  lay  a  very  gneat 
obligation  upon  Your  humble  Servant/ 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimsical  correspoift- 
dent,  I  shall  publish  one  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
which  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  public, 
and  in  particular  of  such  who  are  lovers  of  mankind* 
It  is  on  no  less  a  subject  than  that  of  discovering  the 
longitude,  and  deserves  a  much  higher  name  than 
that  of  a  project,  if  our  language  afforded  any  8oeh 
term.  But  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject  will  be  su- 
perfluous when  the  reader  sees  the  names  of  those 
persons  by  whom  this  letter  is  subscribed,  and  who 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  it  me.  I  must  only 
take  notice,  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the 
same  person  who  has  lately  obhged  the  world  with  that 
noble  plan,  entitled,  *  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar  System/ 
with  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  belonging 
thereto,  described  from  Dr.  Halley's  accurate  TdJblk 

*  Mrs.  A.  D.  MaDley. 
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of  Comets,  Philosoph.  Trans.  No.  297,  founded  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  discoveries,  by  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  M.  A. 

*To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

*  At  Button's  Coffee-HousCy  near  Covent-Garden, 
'SIR,  London,  Jaly  11,  1713. 

*  Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance  to 

communicate  to  the  public,  and  finding  that  you  are 

I^eased  to  concern  yourself  in  any  thmg  that  tends 

to  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  li* 

l)erty  to  desire  the  insertion  of  this  letter  into  your 

pmurdian.     We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of 

it  from  you,  but  the  allowing  of  it  a  place  in  so  ute- 

ftl  a  paper.     Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection  fi'om 

you,  if  what  we  propose  should  ifaU  short  of  what  we 

pretend  to;  since  any  disgrace,  which  in  that  case 

*nu8t  be  expected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our  own 

doors,  and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourselves,  which 

"^e  hope  we  have  provided  for  by  putting  our  own 

'sanies  to  this  paper. 

*  It  is  well  known,  Sir,  to  yourself,  and  to  the 

'^suned,  and  trading,  and  sailing  world,  that  the 

S^^^at  defect  of  the  art  of  navigation  is,  that  a  ship 

^t  sea  has  no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eastern  or 

^^Btem  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailing 

from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much 

f*^e  is  gone  eastward  or  westward,  as  it  can  easily  be 

^own,  in  any  tlear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is 

S^ne  northward  or  southward.   The  several  methods 

W  lunar  eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  by 

^te  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and  by  the 

f^en  motions  of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon 

?ow  solid  foundations  soever  they  are  built,  still  fail- 

^g  in  long  voyages  at  sea,  when  they  come  to  be 

I^ctised ;  and  leaving  the  poor  sailors  frequi 

^he  great  inaccuracy  of  a  log  line,  or  dead  re 

XVII.  z 
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This  defect  is  so  great^  and  so  many  ships  have  been 
lost  by  it,  and  tiiis  has  been  so  long  and  so  sensibly 
known  by  trading  nations,  that  great  rewards  are  sai^ 
to  be  publicly  offered  for  its  supply.  We  are  well 
satisfied,  that  the  discovery  we  have  to  make  as  to 
this  matter  is  easily  intelligible  by  all,  and  ready  to 
be  practised  at  sea  as  well  as  at  land ;  that  the  latitude 
will  thereby  be  likewise  found  at  the  same  timn ;  and 
that  with  proper  charges,  it  may  be  made  as  universal 
as  the  world  shall  please ;  nay,  that  the  longitude  and 
latitude  may  be  generally  hereby  determined  to.  a 
greater  degree  of  exactness  than  the  latitude  itself  it 
now  usually  found  at  sea.  So  that  on  all  accounts 
we  hope  it  will  appear  very  worthy  the  public  oonr 
sideration.  We  are  ready  to  disclose  it  to  the  woiid, 
if  we  may  be  assured  that  no  other  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  deprive  us  of  those  rewards  which  the  pub? 
lie  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  for  such  a  discovery ;  but 
do  not.  desire  actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  that 
nature  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  with  such  other 
proper  persons  as  shall  be  chosen  to  assist  him^  faavf 

fiven  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  discovery.  If 
Ir.  Ironside  pleases  so  far  to  oblige  the  public  as  to 
Cfommunicate  this  proposal  to  the  world,  he  will  alsp 
lay  a  great  obligation  on 

His  very  humble  servants. 

Will.  Whiston, 
Humphry  Dittom*' 
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AUetfliiis  jawates  pstriis  et  montibiiB  cqoi. — Viko.  JEn.  iz.  674. 

Youths,  of  height  and  sice, 
lAeiirs  that  on  their  mother-mountain  rise. — Dkydeh. 

I  DO  not  care  for  burning  my  fingers  in  a  quarrel, 
Imt  since  I  liave  communicated  to  the  world  a  plan 
wfaich  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige,  I  must  insert  the 
foDowing  remonstrance ;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
buse  those  of  my  correspondents  who  have  drawn  this 
upon  themselves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  any  such 
answer  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  make  to  it. 

'  IfR.  GUARDIAN, 
*  I  was  very  much  troubled  to  see  the  two  letters 
wfaidi  you  lately  published  concerning  the  short  club» 
You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all  the  little  pragmati- 
cal fellows  about  as  have  given  themselves  since  the 
reading  of  those  papers.    Every  one  cocks  and  struts 
up<m  it,  and  pretends  to  overlook  as  who  are  two 
foot  higher  than  themselves.     I  met  with  one  the 
other  dby  who  was  at  least  three  inches  above  five 
foot,  which  you  know  is  the  statutable  measure  of 
that  club.    This  overgrown  runt  has  struck  off  his 
heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure, 
that  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this 
new-erected  society ;  nay,  so  far  did  his  vanity  carry 
him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of  Tom  Tiptoe,  and 
pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim  Tuck. 
For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak  any  thing  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  these  little  creatures,  and  should  not  have 
minded  them  had  they  been  still  shu£9ed  amonr 
crowd.     Shrubs  and  underwoods  look  wdl  e 

z2 
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while  they  grow  withm  the  shades  of  oaks  and  ce- 
dars ;  but  when  these  pigmies  pretend  to  draw  them- 
selves out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  body,  it  is  time  for  us,  who  are  men  of 
figure,  to  look  about  us.  If  the  ladies  should  once 
take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race  of  lovers,  we 
should  in  a  little  time  see  mankind  epitomized,  and 
the  whole  species  in  miniature ;  daisy  roots*  would 
grow  a  fashionable  diet.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep 
our  posterity  from  dwindling,  and  fetch  down  the 
pride  of  this  aspiring  race  of  upstarts,  we  have  here 
instituted  a  Tall  Club. 

'  As  the  Short  Club  consists  of  those  who  are  un- 
der five  foot,  ours  is  to  be  composed  of  suck  as  are 
above  six.  These  we  look  upon  as  the  two  extremes 
and  antagonists  of  the  species ;  considering  all  those 
as  neuter  who  fill  up  the  middle  space.  When  a 
man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter,  and 
may  be  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

*  We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members,  the  most 
sightly  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects.  We  elected  a 
president,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  by 
reason  of  his  height,  having  only  confirmed  him  in 
that  station  above  us  which  nature  had  given  him. 
He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  within  an  inch  of 
a  show.  As  for  ray  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipe- 
dal,  having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  in  stature.  Being 
the  shortest  member  of  the  club,  I  am  appointed  se- 
cretary. If  you  saw  us  all  togetiier  you  would  take 
us  for  the  sons  of  Anak.  Our  meetings  are  held,  like 
the  old  gothic  parUaments,  subdio,  in  open  air;  bnt 
we  shall  make  an  interest,  if  we  can,  that  we  may 
hold  our  assemblies  in  Westminster-hall  when  it  i» 
not  term  time.  I  must  add,  to  the  honour  of  our 
club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  society  who  is  now  finding 

•  Daisy  roots,  boiled  in  milk,  are  said  to  check  the  growth  o^ 
puppies. 
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Ml  the  longitude*.  The  device  of  our  public  seal  is, 
I  aane  grasping  a  pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 
•-^Iknow  the  short  club  value  themselves  very  much 
npo^  Mr.  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play  some  of 
bil  pentameters  upon  us,  but  if  he  does  he  shall  cer- 
kmy  be  answered  in  Alexandrines.  For  we  have  a 
poet  among  us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his  stature, 
ind  who  is  very  well  read  in  Longinus's  Treatise 
eoDceming  the  Sublimef.  Besides,  I  would  have 
Mr.' Distich  consider,  that  if  Horace  was  a  short 
nm,  Musesus,  who  makes  such  a  noble  figure  in 
%gil*8  sixth  iBneid,  was  taller  by  the  head  and 
iheolders  than  all  the  people  of  Elysium.  I  shall 
dttiefore  confront  his  lepidissimum  homuncionem  (a 
ioA  quotation,  and  fit  for  a  member  of  their  club) 
vith  one  that  is  much  longer,  and  therefore  more 
nftable  to  a  member  of  ours. 

Qoos  circumfasos  sic  est  a£fata  Sibylla ; 

Mossam  ante  omnes  :  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hone  habet,  atque  humeris  extantem  suspicit  alt  is. 

ViRO.  ^n.  vi.  666. 

To  these  the  Sibjl  thus  ber  speech  addressed : 

Aod  first  to  him^  surrounded  bj  the  rest : 

Tow'ring  his  height,  and  ample  was  his  breast — Dryoen. 

'  If,  after  all,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed  as 
dkey  have  begun,  to  magnify  themselves,  and  lessen 
Den  of  higher  stature,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a 
ktachment,  some  evening  or  other,  that  shall  bring 
vnsjf  their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  im- 
irison  them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart 
bir  that  use,  until  they  have  made  a  public  recanta- 
im.  As  for  the  little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pre- 
aids  to  be  choleric,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his  friend 
ttfe.  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  until  he  comes 

f  Ftobably  Mr.  Whiston. 

t  liBonard  Welsted,  whose  translation  of  Longinus  first  ap- 

Med  in  1712. 

t  Moaaeus. 
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to  Umself.    I  have  told  you  our  design,  and  let  their- 
little  Machiavel  prevent  it  if  he  can. 

*  This  is,  Sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter; 
I  am  sensible  I  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of  wasps  by  it, 
but  let  them  do  their  worst.     I  think  that  we  serve 
our  country  by  discouraging  this  little  breed,  and. 
hindering  it  from  coming  into  fashion.     I£  the  fiur 
sex  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shall 
make  some  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  humanL 
figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity.   In  the 
nfeantime,  we  hope  old  age  has  not  inclined  you  in 
favour  of  our  antagonists ;  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  we 
are  all  your  high  admirers,  though  none  more  thaOy  - 

Sir,  yours,  &c/ 

(dr 
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Pagnabat  tunic&  sed  tamen  ilia  tegi. — Ovio.  Amor.  1  Eleg.  ▼• 
Yet  still  she  strove  her  naked  charms  to  hide. 

I  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons  of  ^" 
conditions  in  reference  to  my  late  discourse  concent  ^ 
ing  the  tucker.     Some  of  them  are  filled  with  r^^ 
preaches  and  invectives.     A  lady,  who  subscrib^^ 
herself  Terarointa,  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manned 
mind  my  own  afiairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle 
with  their  linen ;  for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  ai^ 
old  fellow,  who  cannot  see  them  without  a  pair  o* 
spectacles.     Another,  who  calls  herself  Bnbnelisi'^ 
vents  her  passion  in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninny 
hammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  lan^ 
guage  she  can  afford  me.     Florella  indeed  exposttt- 
lates  witli  me  upon  this  subject,  and  only  complaios 
that  she  is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of  stays  which 
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were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  that  she 
might  not  he  thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one  side  I  have  been  used  ill  (the 
common  fate  of  all  reformers),  I  have  on  the  other 
side  received  great  applause  and  acknowledgments 
for  what  I  have  done,  in  having  put  a  seasonable  stop 
to  this  unaccountable  humour  of  stripping,  that  was 
got  among  our  British  ladies.  As  I  would  much 
rather  the  world  should  know  what  is  said  to  my 
praise,  than  to  my  disadvantage,  1  shall  suppress  what 
nas  been  written  to  me  by  those  who  have  reviled  me 
on  this  occasion,  and  only  publish  those  letters  which 
approve  my  proceedings. 

M  am  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a 
dozen  superannuated  beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the 
6th  instant.  We  aU  of  us  pass  for  women  of  fifty, 
and  a  man  of  your  sense  knows  how  many  additional 
years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  computa- 
tions of  this  nature.  We  are  veiy  sensible  that  seve- 
ral young  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  call  us 
out  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the 
larch  by  some  of  their  Jate  refinements.  Two  or 
three  of  them  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  they  would 
kill  every  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it, 
they  began  to  throw  off  their  clothes  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and  have  played  all  those  pranks  which  you 
have  so  seasonably  taken  notice  of.  We  were  forced 
to  uncover  after  them,  being  unwilling  to  give  out  so 
soon,  and  be  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  beau  monde. 
Some  of  us  have  already  caught  our  deaths  by  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  been  without  a  cold 
ever  since  this  foolish  fashion  came  up.  I  have  fol- 
lowed it  thus  far  with  the  hazard  or  my  life ;  and 
how  much  farther  I  must  go,  nobody  knows,  if  your 
paper  does  not  bring  us  relief.     You  may  assun; 
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yourself  that  all  the  antiquated  necks  ahout  town  an 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever  fires  and  Qamet 
61*0  concealed  in  our  bosoms  (in  which  perhaps  *w< 
vie  with  the  youngest  of  the  sex),  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  us  against  the  wind  and  weather 
In  taking  so  many  old  women  under  your  care,  yoii 
have  been  a  real  Guardian  to  us,  and  saved  tte  iifi 
of  many  of  your  contemporaries.  In  short,  we  ali 
of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
Most  venerable  Nestor, 

Your  humble  servants  and  sisters.' 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation  of  m^^ 
good  sisters.  I  must  confess  I  have  always  looked 
on  the  tucker  to  be  the  decus  et  tutamen*y  the  orna- 
ment and  defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  pld 
lady,  the  Lady  Lizard,  condemned  this  fashion  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  observed  to  me  with  sow 
concern,  that  her  sex  at  the  same  time  they  are  lettxaj 
down  their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats 
which  grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day.  The  leg 
discovers  itself  in  proportion  with  the  neck.  But! 
may  possibly  take  another  occasion  of  handling  thif 
extremity,  it  being  my  design  to  keep  a  watchful  ey< 
over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate 
them  from  head  to  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  ffl 
up  my  paper  with  a  letter  which  comes  to  me.  fron 
another  of  my  obliged  correspondents. 

•  DEAR  GUARDEE, 

*  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  untuckerec 
ladies  whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday 
was  se'nnight  I  think  myself  mightily  beholden  U 
you  for  the  reprehension  you  then  gave  us.  Yoi 
must  know  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.  But  thougl 
this  complexion  makes  a  very  good  race  when  ther< 

*  The  words  milled  on  the  larger  silver  and  gold  coins  of  tbi 
kingdom. 
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are  a  couple  of  black  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it,  it  makes 
bat  a  very  indifferent  neck.  Your  fair  women  there- 
fore thought  by  this  fashion  to  insult  the  olives  and 
fbe  brunettes.  They  know  very  well,  that  a  neck  of 
ivoiy  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  ala- 
baster. It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they 
^e  80  liberal  in  their  discoveries.  We  know  very 
y^\l,  that  a  woman  of  the  whitest  neck  in  the  world, 
^  to  you  no  more  than  a  woman  of  snow ;  but  Ovid, 
^  Mr.  Duke's  translation  of  him,  seems  to  look  upon 
•>t  with  another  eye,  when  he  talks  of  Corinna,  and 
^Qentions 


-her  heaving  breast. 


Courtmg  the  hand,  and  suing  to  be  prest. 

*  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  mo- 
dest, especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  ar- 
tificial whitenings.  Could  you  examine  many  of 
these  ladies  who  present  you  with  such  beautiful 
snowy  chests,  you  would  find  they  are  not  all  of  a 
jHece.  Good  father  Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  until 
you  have  shortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  ancient  standard. 

I  am,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Olivia.' 

I  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remonstrance, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
her  modesty  seems  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  her. 
complexion.  {C/* 
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-Non  ego  paucis 


Offender  macalis,  quas  aut  incuria  fadit, 

Aut  hamana  parum  cayit  natura Hor.  An  Poet.  351- 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse. — Roscommon. 

The  candour  which  Horace  shews  in  the  motlo 
my  paper,  is  that  which  distinguishes  a  critic  from  i^ 
caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  offended  witfat 
those  little  faults  in  a  poetical  composition,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there- can 
be  no  more  a  perfect  work  in  the  world,  than  a  pei^ 
feet  man.  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there 
are  faults  in  it,  is  in  effect  to  say  no  more,  than  that 
the  author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  reason  I  con- 
sider every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  high  repu- 
tation, as  the  slave  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  w«S 
to  call  out  to  the  conqueror,  '  Remember,  Sir,  that 
vou  are  a  man.'  I  speak  this  in  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  criticises  the  work  of  a  great 
poet,  whose  very  faults  have  more  beauty  in  them 
than  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  many  more 
correct  writers.  The  remarks  are  very  curious  and 
just,  and  introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the  work  of 
an  author,  who  I  am  sure  would  not  care  for  being 
praised  at  the  expense  of  another's  reputation.  I 
must  therefore  desire  my  correspondent  to  excuse 
me,  if  I  do  not  publish  either  the  preface  or  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter,  but  only  the  critical  part  of  it 

•SIR, 

*«»••»««      «      ««««      «* 

*  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defec- 
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five  in.  giving  proper  sentiments  ta  the  persons  they 
Introduce.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a 
heathen  talking  of  angels  and  devils,  the  joys  of 
*\eaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell,  accordiog  to  the  Chris- 
^^ian  system.  Lee's  Alexander  discovers  himself  to 
^  a  Cartesian  in  the  first  page  of  (Edipus ; 

The  sun's  sick  too. 

Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth 

-^s  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Co- 
{^rnican  hypothesis  two  thousand  years  before  its 
^^vention ; 

I  am  pLeas'd  with  my  own  work ;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas. 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along. the  vast  abyss  ■ 

*  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  before 
tne,  in  which  I  find  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  his- 
tory,  and  the  old  mythology  of  the  heathens.  It  is 
not  very  natural  to  suppose  a  King  of  Portugal 
would  be  borrowing  thoughts  out  of  Ovid*s  Meta- 
morphoses when  he  talked  even  to  those  of  his  own 
court;  but  to  allude  to  these  Roman  fables  when  he 
talks  to  an  Emperor  of  Barbary,  seems  very  extra- 
ordinary. But  observe  how  he  defies  him  out  of 
the  classics,  in  the  following  lines: — 

Why  didst  not  thou  engage  me  man  to  man. 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face 
To  stare  me  into  statue  ? 

*  Almeyda  at  the  same  time  is  more  book-learned 
than  Don  Sebastian.  She  plays  a  hydra  upon  the 
emperor  that  is  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  hydra. 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell ! 
Still  would  I  give  thee  work,  still,  still,  thou  tyrant, 
And  hiss  thee  with  the  last 

*  She  afterward,  in  allusion  to  Hercules,  bids  him 
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'*  lay  down  the  lion's  skin,  and  take  the  distaff;' 
in  the  following  speech  utters  her  passion  still  m< 
learnedly : — 

No,  were  we  join'd,  even  tho'  it  were  in  deatb. 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile. 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  renewed. 
And  my  divided  flame  should  break  from  thine. 

*  The  Emperor  of  Barbary  shews  himself  acquaio^^^' 
ed  with  the  Roman  poets  as  well  as  either  of 
prisoners,  and  answers  the  foregoing  speech  in 
same  classic  strain: — 

Serpent,  I  will  engender  poison  with  thee ; 
Our  offspring,  like  the  seed  of  dragons'  teeth. 
Shall  issue  arm'd,  and  fight  themselves  to  death. 

*  Ovid  seems  to  have  been  M uley  Molock's  favoa: 
ite  author,  witness  the  lines  that  follow : — 

She  still  inexorable,  still  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if  like  Bacchus  bom  in  thunder. 

*  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part  with  thi 
poetical  complaint  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  m 
reader  to  consider  how  prettily  it  would  sound  in 
mouth  of  an  Emperor  of  Morocco : — 

The  god  of  love  once  more  has  shot  his  fires 
Into  my  soul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

'  Muley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  broth 
Muley  Molock ;  as  where  he  hints  at  the  story 
Castor  and  Pollux : — 

May  we  ne'er  meet ! 
For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount. 
He  gallops  down  the  skies« 

*  As  for  the  Mufti,  we  will  suppose  that  he 
bred  up  a  scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in  the  la 
of  Mahomet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  poll 
learning.  For  this  reason  he  is  not  at  all  surprise 
when  Dorax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one  place,  an 
in  another  tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 


i 
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*■  The  Mufti  afterward  mentions  Ximenes,  Albor- 
noZy  and  Cardinal  Wolsey ,  by  name.  The  poet  seems 
to  thmk  he  may  make  every  person  in  his  play 
know  as  much  as  himself,  and  talk  as  well  as  he 
coxild  have  done  on  the  same  occasion.  At  least 
I  believe  every  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
above-mentioned  sentiments,  to  which  I  might  have 
added  several  others,  would  have  been  better  suited 
to  the  court  of  Augustus,  than  that  of  Muley  Molock. 
I  grant  they  are  beautiftd  in  themselves,  and  much 
D^ore  so  in  that  noble  language,  which  was  peculiar 
to  this  great  poet.  I  only  observe,  that  they  are 
^inprop^r  for  the  persons  who  make  use  of  them. 
I^rjden  is,  indeed,  generally  wrong  in  his  sentiments. 
t^^t  any  one  read  the  dialogue  between  Octavia  and 
d^opatra,  and  he  wfll  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Roman 
l^^ys  mouth  filled  with  such  obscene  nailery.  If 
,^I^^  virtuous  Octavia  departs  from  her  character,  the 
Dolabellai  is  no  less  inconsistent  with  himself, 
n  all  of  a  sudden  he  drops  the  pagan,  and  talks 
the  sentiments  of  revealed  religion. 

Heaven  has  but 
Our  Borrow  for  onr  sins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardcm  erring  man.    Sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  dailing  aUnhate,  which  limits  justice ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite : 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  extent 

'  I  might  shew  several  fSaults  of  the  same  nature  in 
^  celebrated  Aurenge  Zebe.  The  impropriety  of 
«)iights  in  the  speeches  of  the  great  mogul  and  his 

ipress  has  been  generally  censured.    Take  the 

xitiments  out  of  the  shining  dress  of  words,  and 

^y  would  be  too  coarse  for  a  scene  in  Billingsgate. 

I  am,  &c.' 
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His  aliquis  de  gente  hirco8&  Centurionum 

Dicat :  qood  satis  est,  sapio  mihi ;  non  ego  caro 

Esse  quod  Arcesilas,  sbrumnosiqae  Solones. — Fers.  Sat  iii.  77. 

But  here,  some  captain  of  the  land  or  Beet, 

Stout  of  bis  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit. 

Cries,  I  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store ; 

And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more : 

Damme,  whatever  those  book-Ieam'd  blockheads  say, 

Sbldh't  the  Tcriestfool  in  all  the  play. — Dry  den. 

I  AM  very  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  quality  so  wholly  set  upoa 
pleasures  and  diversions,  that  they  neglect  all  tnose 
improvements  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  may 
make  them  easy  to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the 
world.  The  greatest  part  of  our  British  youth  lose 
their  figure,  and  grow  out  of  fashion  by  that  time 
they  are  five-and -twenty.  As  soon  as  the  natural 
gaiety  and  amiableness  of  the  young  man  wears  off» 
they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie 
by  the  rest  of  their  hves  among  the  lumber  and  re- 
fuse of  the  species.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  for  want  of  applying  themselves  in  due  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  they  take  up  a  book  in 
their  declining  years,  and  grow  very  hopeful  scho- 
lars by  that  time  they  are  threescore.  1  must  there- 
fore earnestly  press  my  readers,  who  are  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  to  labour  at  those  accomplish- 
ments which  may  set  oflf  their  persons  when  their 
bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for 
manhood  and  old  age.  In  short,  I  would  advise  the 
youth  of  fifteen  to  be  dressing  up  every  day  the  man 
of  fifty,  or  to  consider  how  to  make  himself  venerable 
at  threescore. 

Voung  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would 
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do  well  to  observe  how  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity 
made  it  their  ambition,  to  excel  all  their  contem- 
poraries in  knowledge.    Julius  Ceesar  and  Alex- 
ander, the  most  celebrated  instances  of   human 
g;reatness,  took  a  particular  care  to  distinguidi  them- 
aelres  by  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.     We 
Iiare  still  extant  several  remains  of  the  former,  which 
justify  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  own  age.     As  for  the  latter,  it  b  a  known 
teyin^  of  his,  *  that  he  was  more  obliged  to  Aristotle 
who  had  instructed  him,  than  to  Philip  who  had 
given  htm  life  and  empire.'     There  is  a  letter  of  his 
recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius,  which  he 
wrote  to  Aristotle  upon  hearing  that  he  had  pub- 
lished those  lectures  he  had  given  him  in  private. 
This  letter  was  written  in  the  following  words  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Persian  con- 
quests. 

*  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  greeting. 
^  You  have  not  done  well  to  publish  your  books  of 
Select  Knowledge ;  for  what  is  there  now  in  which 
I  caa  surpass  others,  if  those  things  which  I  have 
been  instructed  in  are  communicated  to  every  body? 
For  my  own  part  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather 
excel  others  in  knowledge  than  power. — Farewell.' 

We  see  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquest 
was  bat  the  second  ambition  in  Alexander's  soul. 
Knowledge  is  indeed  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly 
end  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another.  It 
foishes  one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makes  being 
]^easant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views, 
and  administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions. It  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and  gracefulness  to 
retirement.  It  fills  a  public  station  with  suitable 
abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to  those  who  are  in  pos- 
iesiioii  of  them. 

2a  2 
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LciaruiiXf^.  bv  idiich  I  mean  all  useful  knowiedge^ 
whtitiwr  ipecuiative  or  practical,  is  in  nqralar  tai 
IlUAl^i  fvyrenunents  the  natural  source  of  wealths^ 
buiMur.  If  we  look  into  most  of  the.  reigns  bqm 
diw  conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  favourites  of  eaich 
leign  have  been  those  who  have  raised  themselTei. 
The  greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  dot 
particular  age  in  which  they  flourish.     A  superior 

Eity  for  business,  and  a  more  extensiye  kooir- 
,  are  the  steps  hj  which  a  mew  man  often  nuHmti 
rour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  conteimNnr 
ries.  But  when  men  are  actually  bom  to  titlei,it 
is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  fail  of  lecor- 
ing  an  additional  greatness,  if  they  take  care  to  ten 
complish  themselves  for  it. 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  in- 
struct us  in  that  point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out 
a  very  fine  moral  to  us,  namely^  that  he  who  Bnj^ 
his  heart  to  wisdom,  does  at  the  same  time  take  dis 
most  proper  method  of  gaining  long  life,  riches,  a&d 
reputation,  which  are  very  often  not  only  the  r^ward^ 
but  the  effects  of  wisdom. 

As  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject,  ^ 
shall  first  of  all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words  ^ 
sacred  writ,  and  afterward  mention  an  all^ory> 
in  which  this  whole  passage  is  represented  by  ^ 
famous  French  poet :  not  questionmg  but  it  will  b^ 
very  pleasing  to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  a  taftt^ 
of  fine  writing. 

'  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  ft 
dream  by  night:  and  God  said.  Ask  what  I  shall  gif0 
thee.  And  Solomon  said.  Thou  hast  shewed  nntt) 
thy  servant  David  my  father  great  mercy,  accordin|p 
as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  righteous- 
ness, and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thoa 
hast  kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast 
given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  at  thk 
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day.  And  now,  0  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy 
Rivant  king  instead  of  David  my  father :  and  I  am 
butalittle  child ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  and  come 
m,  Give  therefore  tfay  servant  an  understanding 
heaitto  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
piod  and  bad ;  for  who  ia  able  to  judge  this  thy  so 
pwt  a  people  ?  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said 
into  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and 
bast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked 
riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  ene- 
mies, but  hast  asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  dis- 
wra  judgment :  Behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
mtds:  Lo,  1  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understand- 
ing heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before 
thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee- 
Aad  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  tliou  hast  not 
aiked,  both  riches  and  honour,  so  that  there  shall 
■Ht  be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy 
dajg.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my 
Btatntes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David 
didvaik,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days.    And  Solo- 

niOD  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. ' 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  in  an 
allegory,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint 
from  the  fable  of  the  three  goddesses  appearing  to 
Paris,  or  ralher  from  the  vision  of  Herculea,  recorded 
by  Xenophon,  where  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  repre- 
tenied  as  real  persons  making  their  court  to  the  hero 
*ithall  their  several charmsand  allurements.  Health, 
Wealth,  Victory,  and  Honour,  are  introduced  succes- 
nrely  in  their  proper  emblems  and  characters,  each 
of  (hem  spreading  their  temptations,  and  recommend- 
iltg  herself  to  the  young  monarch's  choice.  Wisdom 
eaters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  him  with  her  ap- 
pearance, thai  he  gives  himself  up  to  her.  Upon 
ivlbch  the  informi  lum,  that  those  who  appeared  be- 
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fore  her  were  nothing  else  but  her  equip^ige;  ^nd  ^  ^^^ 
amee  he  ha4  placed  his  heart  upon  Wisdom,  ^**tlVK  ~ 
Wealth,  Victory,  and  Honour,  should  always  wait 
her  as  her  handmaids*  CC^ 
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Spemit  hamuni  fagieiite  pennll. — Hon.  t  Od.  iiL  fS, 

Scorns  the  base  earth,  and  crowd  below ; 

And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high. — Crbich* 


The  philosophers  of  King  Charles's  reign  were 
in  finding  out  the  art  of  flying.    The  famous  Bij^tif^^^ 
Wilkins  was  so  confident  of  success  in  it,  that  he  »ay^^^ 
he  does  not  question  but  in  the  next  age  it  will  be 
usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings  when  he  £ 
going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  t)oot8..  flii 
lumour  so  prevailed  among  the  virtuosos  of  this 


that  they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  im  ui< 
thoMgbts  how  to  meet  with  accommodations  by 
way,  than  how  tp  get  thither.     Every  one  knows 
story  of  the  great  lady*,  who  at  the  same  time 
building  castles  in  the  air  for  their  receptionf.    1 9I 
ways  leave  such  trite  quotations  to  my  reader's  pri 
vate  recollection.   For  which  reason  also  I  shall  fpr 
bear  extracting  out  of  authors  several  instances  o 
particular  perspns  who  have  arrived  at  soipe  perfec — 
tion  in  this  art,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  it  before 

*  Margaret  Dutchess  of  Newcastle. 

t  The  Dutchess  of  Newcastle  objected  to  Bbhop  Wilkiqs»  th» 
want  of  baiting-places  in  the  way  to  his  new  world )  the  bishop 
expressed  his  surprise  that  this  objection  should  be  made  by  a 
lady  who  had  been  all  her  life  employed  in  building  castles  in 
the  air. 
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xiQultitades  of  beholders.  Instea4  of  this  I  sludl  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  the  foUowiog  letter  from  an 
^utisty  who  is  DOW  taken  up  with  this  inventimiy  and 
ooDceals  his  true  name  under  that  of  Deedalus. 

*  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  knowing  that  you  ape  a  great  encourager  of  inge- 
2uiity,  I  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  flying.     I  flutter 
jJbout  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and 
"when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.    I  can  fly  already  as  well 
as  a  turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.     if  I  pro« 
ceed  as  I  have  begun,  1  intend  to  give  the  world  a 
proof  of  my  proficiency  in  this  art.     Upon  the  next 
{mblic  thanksgiving  day  it  is  my  design  to  sit  astride 
the  dragon  upon  Bow  steeple,  from  whence,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount 
into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet-street,  and  pitch  upon  the 
Hay-pole  in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a  gradual 
descent,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  for  St. 
James's-park,  and  light  upon  the  ground  near  Rosa- 
mond's-pond.    This  I  doubt  not  will  convince  the 
world  that  I  am  no  pretender ;  but  before  I  set  out, 
I  shall  desire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings, 
and  that  none  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of 
death,  with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.    I  in- 
tend to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will  have 
journeymen  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion.    I  likewise  desire,  that  I  may  have  the  sole 
teaching  of  persons  of  quality,  in  which  I  shall  spare 
neither  time  nor  pains  until  1  have  made  them  as  ex- 
pert as  myself.     I  will  fly  with  the  women  upon  my 
back  for  the  first  fortnight.  I  shall  appear  at  the  next 
masquerade  dressed  up  in  my  feathers  and  plumage 
like  an  Indian  prince,  that  the  quality  may  see  how 
pretty  they  will  look  in  their  travelling  habits.    You 
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know.  Sir.  *tiee>»n  nmcxtHmtable  prejudice  to  pro- 
Jecum   4  a]  SIMS,  fa*  fribich  reason  when  I  talk  of 
tuacsfesrx  2  fvc-  uDrpeople  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
^:^     ^  ?iir.  500  blow  better  things.    I  need  not 
:5ruzxenBfe  tr  ypn  the  benefits  which  will  accme  to 
-r?^    ni;riH:  tram  this  invention ;  as  how  the  roads  of 
fi%ru>K-  ^'  ^  s*^^  when  we  travel  through  these 
v«   tii?Dw8T«.  and  how  all  family  accounts  will  be 
j-wcnnr  id  the  article  of  coaches  and  horses.  I  need 
„..  laflinoD  post  and  packet-boats,  with  many  odier 
,urtiuiimrrr  of  life,  which  will  be  supplied  tms  wat« 
fr.^Min.  Sir.  when  mankind  are  in  possession  of  Ihifl 
gr^  tM«r  irill  be  able  to  do  more  business  in  three- 
i«e  anil  ten  Tears,  than  they  could  do  in  a  thousand 
ntf  ifirtfaods  now  in  use.     I  therefore  recommenc 
rmof  and  art  to  your  patronage,  and  am  your  mosi 
^HBOie  servant,  DjBDAi.irs/ 

I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of  these  on: 

iiodem  Deedsdists,  and  am  resolved  so  far  to  disoou. 

age  it,  as  to  prevent  any  person  flying  in  my  tim& 

t  would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralL 

les^  and  give  such  occasions  for  intrigues  as  people 

jmooi  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carr« 

was*     You  should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  c 

iMiixught  assignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument: 

lOii  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both 

^iKes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house.     Nothing 

>«Duld  be  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  beau  flying  ic 

v4  •&  garret -window,  or  a  gallant  giving  chase  to  hii 

iMtU^ss,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark.     There  would  be 

w  walking  in  a  shady  wood  without  springing  a  co- 

•^¥  vrt'  toasts.     The  poor  husband  could  not  dream 

MMyK  was  doing  over  his  head.     If  he  were  jealous 

uiieed  he  might  clip  his  wife*s  wings,  but  what  would 

J9i$'  avail  when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-masters 

KiHW^^ly  hovering  over  his  house  ?  What  coucem 
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would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the  time  hia 
daughter  was  upon  the  wing?  Every  heireaa  mugt 
have  an  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.  In  short, 
the  whole  air  would  be  full  of  this  kind  of  gibier*,  as 
die  French  call  it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correspoDdent, 
that  there  would  be  much  more  busmess  done  than 
ihere  is  at  preseut.  However,  should  he  apply  for 
fvch  a  patent  as  he  speaks  of,  I  question  not  but 
there  would  be  more  petitions  out  of  the  city  against 
it,  than  ever  yet  appeared  against  any  other  mono- 
poly whatsoever.  Every  tradesman  that  cannot  keep 
nig  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a  pair  of  wings,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  every  morning 
ad  evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

J  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  consequences 
of  this  invention  in  the  influence  it  would  have  on 
fete-affairs.  I  have  many  more  objections  to  make 
on  other  accounts ;  but  these  I  shall  defer  publish- 
until  I  see  my  friend  astride  the  dragon.      (^ 
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•Amphora  c«pit 


Institoi;  carrente  rot&,  cur  urceas  exit? 

HoR.  Ars  t*oet  vet.  21. 

When  yoa  begin  with  so  much  pomp  and  show. 
Why  is  the  end  so  little  and  so  low  ? — Roscommov. 

I  iA8T  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honest  citizen, 
vhp  it  seems  is  in  his  honey-moon.  It  is  written  by 
^  plain  man  on  a  plain  subject,  but  has  an  air  of  good 
feme  and  naj^ural  honesty  in  it,  which  may  perhaps 
}hf^  the  public  as  much  as  myself.  I  shall  not 
therefore  scruple  the  giving  it  a  place  in  my  pi4per> 

*  Qibler  aignifies  no  more  than  fljiog-gme.  i 


'  GOOD  MR.  IRONSIDE,  Cheapsidr,  July  18. 

'  I  have  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who  l*** 
ing  something  younger  and  richer  than  myself,  I W** 
advised  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  finer  suit  of  cloth** 
than  ever  I  wore  in  my  life ;  for  I  love  to  dress  plai*' 
and  suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank.     However,     ^ 
gained  her  heart  by  it.     Upon  the  wedding  day   ' 
put  myself,  according  to  custom,  in  another  8tt*j% 
flre-new,  with  silver  buttons  to  it.     I  am  so  out  ^^ 
countenance  among  my  neighbours  upon  being  &^ 
fine,  that  1  heartily  wish  my  clothes  well  worn  out*; 
I  fancy  every  body  observes  me  as  I  walk  the  streei^^ 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again.    Besides  ^ 
forsooth,  they  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gowrt  ancJ- 
a  gaudy  fool's  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  stani^ ' 
in  the  window  with  it.    I  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled 
thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the  glass  without  blushing' 
to  see  myself  turned  into  such  a  pretty  little  master. 
They  tell  me  I  must  appear  in  my  wedding-suit  for 
the  first  month  at  least;  after  which  1  am  resolved 
to  come  again  to  my  every  day's  clothes,  for  at  pre- 
sent every  day  is  Sunday  with  me.     Now  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this  is  the  wrongest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  world.     When  a  man's  person  is  new 
and  unaccustomed  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not 
want  any  thing  else  to  set  him  off.     The  novelty  of 
the  lover  has  more  charms  than  a  wedding-suit,     I 
should  think,  therefore,  that  a  man  should  keep  his 
finery  for  the  latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not  be- 
gin to  dreas  until  the  honey-moon  is  over.     I  have 
observed  at  a  lord -mayor's  feast  that  the  sweetmeats 
do  not  make  their  appearance  until  people  are  cloyed 
with  beef  and  mutton,  and  begin  to  lose  their  sto- 
machs.    But  instead  of  this,  we  eerve  up  delicacies 
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(0  our  guests,  when  their  appetites  are  keen,  and 
coane  diet  whea  their  bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I 
hflte  my  silver-buttoned  coat  and  silk  night-gown,  I 
am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not  knowing-  whether 
nj  wife  would  not  repent  of  her  marriage  when  she 
lees  what  a  plain  man  she  has  to  her  husband,  Pray, 
Ur.  Ironside,  write  something  to  prepare  her  for  it, 
■nd  let  me  know  whether  you  think  she  can  ever 
lore  me  in  a  hair  button.  I  am,  &c. 

'P.S.  I  forgot  to  t 
niadii  they  say,  too,  1  i 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very  just, 
and  may  be  useful  in  low  life !  but  to  turn  them  to 
the  advantage  of  people  in  higher  stations,  I  shall 
raise  the  moral,  and  observe  something  parallel  to 
the  wooing  and  wedding-suit,  in  the  behaviour  of 
persons  of  figure.  After  long  experience  in  the  world. 
Bad  reflections  upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular 
Dccasiou  of  unhappy  marriages,  which,  though  very 
common,  is  not  very  much  attended  to.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  every  man  in  the  time  of  courtship, 
and  in  the  first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  be- 
haviour  like  my  correspondent's  holiday  suit,  which 
is  to  last  no  longer  than  until  be  is  settled  in  the 
possession  of  his  mistress.  He  resigns  his  inclina- 
tions and  understanding  to  her  humour  and  opinion. 
He  neither  loves  nor  hates,  nor  talks  nor  thinks,  in 
contradiction  to  her.  He  is  controlled  by  a  nod, 
mortified  by  a  frown,  and  transported  by  a  smile. 
The  poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  Uiis  supple 
creature,  and  expects  of  him  the  same  behaviour  for 
life.  In  a  little  time  she  finds  that  he  has  a  will  of 
his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  dislike  what  she  ap- 
proves, and  that  instead  of  treating  her  like  a  god- 
dess, he  uses  her  like  a  woman.  What  still  makes 
ihe  misfortune  worse,  we  find  tlie  most  filijf.-l  flat- 
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lerera  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants.    This 
natarally  fills  the  spouse  with  sullenness  and  discot^' 
tedt,  spleen  and  vapour,  which,  with  a  little  discre^^ 
management,  make  a  very  comfortable  marriage.    ^  ^ 
very  much  approve  of  my  friend  Tom  Truelove   i^ 
this  particular.    Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  of  senS^^ 
and  always  treated  her  as  such  during  the  who^^ 
time  of  courtship.     His  natural  temper  and  goO^ 
breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  any  thing  6i^^ 
agreeable,  as  his  sincerity  and  frankness  of  lleh^'^ 
viour  made  him  converse  with  her,  before  marrii^^:^ 
in  the  same  manner  he  intended  to  continue  to  d^' 
afterward.   Tom  would  often  tell  her,  ^  Madam,  yomM- 
see  what  a  sort  of  man  I  am.    If  you  will  take  m^ 
with  all  my  faults  about  me,  I  promise  to  mend  ra^ 
ther  than  grow  worse.'    I  remember  Tom  was  onc^^ 
hinting  his  dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistresi^ 
had  said  or  done.     Upon  which  she  asked  him  h6ll^ 
he  would  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  aC^ 
this  rate  before?    *  No,  Madam,'  says  Tom,  *  I  meii^ 
tion  this  now  because  you  are  at  your  own  disposal ;; 
were  you  at  mine  I  should  be  too  generous  to  do  it.^"^ 
In  short,  Tom  succeeded,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
better  than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  disappointed 
on  the  right  side,  and  has  found  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable m  the  husband  than  she  discovered  in  the 
lover.  {^ 
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Alvtofl  acctpite,  et  ceiv  opus  infundite : 
Fbd  lecusanty  apibus  conditio  placet. 

Fb£db.  3  Fab.  xiii.  9. 

tike  the  hivet,  and  empty  your  work  into  the  combs ; 
I%e  <firone9  leftne,  the  bees  accept  the  proposal. 

KUK  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  the  public  that 
ioa*8  head,  of  which  I  advertised  tbem  about  a 
^t  ago,  is  now  erected  at  Button's  coffee- 
t  in  Russel-street,  Coyent-garden,  where  it 
s  its  mouth  at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  such 
licence  as  shall  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned 
:ceUent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  designed 
mat  hand  in  imitation  of  tibe  antique  ^gyp« 
boOf  the  face  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that 
lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong  and 
fiirrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired  by  all  that 
•een  them.  It  is  planted  on  the  western  side 
•  coffee-house,  holding  its  paws  under  the  chin 
(ftbox,  which  contains  every  thing  that  he  swal- 
»  He  is  indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  knowledge 
action,  being  all  head  and  paws.  I  need  not 
aint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth,  or 
-worm,  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  and  shall 
beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  wholesome  and 
tantial  food.  I  must  therefore  desire  that  they 
not  gorge  him  either  with  nonsense  or  obscenity ; 
must  likewise  insist,  that  his  mouth  be  not  de- 
with  scandal,  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  him 
vile  the  human  species,  and  satirize  those  who 
lis  betters.  I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any 
a  reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  what- 

'^II.  2  B 
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BoeveT,  Buch  only  excepted  as  diag^race  the  name  ol 
thiB  generoos  animal,  and  under  the  title  of  lions  con* 
trive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow'subjects.  I  must  da*, 
sire,  likewise,  that  intTlguera  will  not  make  a  pimp  oi 
my  lion,  and  by  bis  means  convey  their  thoughts  U 
cue  another.  Those  who  are  read  in  the  histoiy  d 
the  popes,  observe  that  the  Leos  have  been  the  beab 
and  the  Innocents  the  worst,  of  that  species,  and  J 
hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from 
my  lion's  character,  by  representing  him  as  such  a 
peaceable,  good-natured,  well- designing,  beast. 

J  intend  to  publish  once  every  week, '  the  roanng^ 
of  the  lion,'  and  hope  to  make  him  roar  so  loud  as  ta 
be  heard  all  over  the  British  nation.  , 

If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompt' 
ing  him,  and  supplying  him  with  suitable  provision^ 
I  question  not  but  the  lion's  head  will  be  reckoned^ 
the  best  head  in  England.  i 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  worlffi 
that  a  lion  is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  women  when 
are  not  virgins :  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  w 
foolish  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  bo  contriveiO 
as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female  sex,  whdj 
are  not  thus  quaU6ed  to  approach  it  vrith  safeW.    ' 
shall  not  spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  falsity  o 
this  report,  which  1  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thin 
with  women  of  sense.     I  shall  only  say,  that  there  1 
not  one  of  the  sex  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  C( 
vent-garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  his  moull 
with  the  same  security  as  if  she  were  avestal.  How 
ever,  that  the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  cor 
responding  with  me  by  this  method,  I  must  acquaiit 
them  that  the  coftee-man  has  a  Uttle  daughter  t 
about  four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously  edu 
cated,  and  will  lend  her  hand  upon  this  occasion  b 
any  lady  that  shall  desire  it  of  her. 

In  the  meantime  I  must  farther  acquunt  mjr  iai 
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Mdefs,  tbai  I  lisve  diooglitB  of  iBaldii|  a  frrdier  p^ 
IMM  for  them  at  mj  ingcokms  frie&d  Mr .  Mott^^ 
orjit  Corticelli's,  or  laiiie  otber  pboe  frequented  by 
Ihe  wits  and  beauties  of  die  iex.  As  I  Iwre  here  n 
]ioii*s  head  for  the  men,  I  diafl  diere  erect  a  nnioom's 
kadfor  the  kdies,  and  wDl  so  contiife  it,  that  they 
im  pot  in  dieir  intelUgence  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
vfaich  shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the 
bottom  prepared  for  diatporpoae.  Outof  thesetwo 
■ngazines  I  shall  supply  the  town  from  time  to  time 
wiu  what  may  tend  to  their  edification,  and  at  the 
lame  time  carry  on  an  epistolaiy  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to 
the  public  and  to  myself.  As  both  these  monsters 
will  be  very  insatiable,  and  deronr  great  quantities  of 
paper,  there  will  be  no  small  use  redound  from  them 
to  that  mann&cture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  havingbeen  left  with  the  keeper 
of  the  lion,  with  a  request  from  the  writer  that  it  may 
be  the  first  morsel  which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  I  shall 
ccmmramcate  it  to  the  public  as  it  came  to  my  hand, 
without  examining  whether  it  be  proper  nourishment, 
as  I  intend  to  do  for  the  future. 

« MR.  GUARDIAN, 

*  Tour  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  by 
expomg  dieir  dress  whenever  it  launched  into  ex- 
tremities. Among  the  rest,  the  great  petticoat  came 
under  his  consideration ;  but  in  contradiction  to  what- 
ever he  has  said,  they  sdll  resolutely  persist  in  this 
fiuhion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  1  confess, 
altogether  the  same ;  for  whereas  before  it  was  of  an 
orbicular  make,  they  now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed, 
so  that  they  seem  to  deny  access  to  any  part  but  the 
middle.  Many  are  the  inconveniences  that  accrue 
lo  her  Majesty's  loving  subjects  from  the  said  pettir^ 

2  b2 
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^^^\  .^iiipper.    Many  odier  disasters  I  eoold 

*lvqa j4 ^'  bebl  themselves,  as  well  as  odiflii, 
Btttf*  ^^<  ^^  unwieldy  garment.     I  wish,  Mr. 

^^nisii.  v<M  would  join  wiQi  me  in  shewii^  your 

^0^  ji  ^ndi  a  monstrous  fashion ;  and  Ihope, 

^ggji  'jte  ladies  see  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  die 

^iMtf  3iien  in  England,  they  wdl  be  convinced  of 

jf.tr  xuUt.    I  am.  Sir, 

Ifuvr  daily  reader  and  admirer,        Tom  Puii/ 
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A  genius  equal  to  the  subject* 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism,  I  immediately  inmuis 
after  the  works  of  the  author  who  has  written  ws^ 
and  by  that  means  discover  what  it  is  he  likes  in  * 
composition ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  every  mas 
aims  at  least  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.  ^ 
I  find,  by  his  own  manner  of  writing,  that  he  is  besff 
and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with  a  se* 
cret  indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius  oc 

r>liteness  dictating  to  the  world  on  subjects  wliid 
find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothiug  but  rules  as^ 
observations  in  criticism,  I  then  consider  whethei 
there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  ^JX^ 
words,  clearness  and  delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  dSi^ 
good-breeding  in  his  raillery ;  but  if,  b  the  place  c 
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ddiMe*  I  find  noduDg  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I 
Mit  beg  such  a  writer's  pardon^  if  I  have  no  man- 
n«  of  deference  for  his  jodgment,  and  refuse  to  con- 
Aai  myself  to  his  taste. 

So  Hacer  md  MandaDgiu  school  the  times, 

Aad  write  in  ragged  prose  die  softer  rales  of  ifajmes. 

WcU  do  thej  play  the  caieliil  critic's  part, 

Instnictiiig  doaUj  by  their  matchless  art : 

Bales  for  good  Terse  they  first  with  pains  indite, 

Tliai  shew  us  what  are  bad  by  what  they  write. 

Mr.  Conobetb  to  Sir  R.  Tbmplk. 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancients  are  those 
^ho  have  the  most  excelled  in  aU  other  kinds  of  com- 
position^  and  have  shewn  the  height  of  good  writing 
«f  en  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  tne  mcidems  likewise  no  critic  has  ever 
"pleased,  or  been  looked  upon  as  authentic,  who  did 
not  shew  by  his  practice  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 
theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me,  who,  after  hav- 
ing given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  obliged  the  world  with  several 
criticiil  works.  The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His 
pndnsion*  on  the  style  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  ancient  Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and  have 
written  in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining, 
as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  that  I  have 
ever  read;  I  shall  make  the  plan  of  it  the  subject  of 
this  day*s  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth 
was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  used  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  performances,  conversations,  and  disputes, 
of  all  the  most  polite  writers  of  bis  time.  Upon  this 
bottom  Strada  founds  the  following  narrative.  When 
this  pope  was  at  his  villa,  that  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the 
lowing  pageant  or  machine  for  hi  entertainn 

*  Stradaft  Prol.  Acad.  lib.  ii.  Prol.  Poet.  t. 
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They  made  a  huge  floating  moantaki,  that  was  stA 
at  the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnassus.  There  wm 
several  marks  on  it  that  distinguished  it  for  tibe  hi 
bitations  of  heroic  poets.  Of  ^1  the  muses  CaUkfi 
only  made  her  appearance.  It  wa^  covered  up  an 
do¥m  with  groves  of  laurel.  Pegasus  appeared  hang 
ing  off  the  side  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  numin; 
from  his  heel.  This  floating  Parnassus  fell  dour 
the  river  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  VUfhd  c 
epic  measure,  for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  six  hug 
wheels,  three  on  each  side,  that  by  their  constwi 
motion  carried  on  the  machine,  until  it  arrived  befiif 
the  pope's  villa. 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  <& 
posed  in  stations  suitable  to  their  respective  chaaic 
ters.  Statius  was  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  tvi 
summits,  which  was  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a,p^ 
cipice,  and  hi^ng  over  the  rest  of  the  mountain  m 
dreadful  manner,  so  that  people  regarded  him  wit 
the  same  terror  and  cariosity  as  they  look  upon 
daring  rope-dapcer  whom  they  expect  to  fhll  evi^ 
moment. 

Claudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  whic 
was  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  more  smooth 'ap 
even  than  the  former.  It  was  observed  likewise  1 
be  more  barren,  and  to  produce,  on  some  spots  < 
it,  plants  that  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  sucn  98  tt 
gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of  tl 
mountains,  being  wholly  intent  upon  the  motion  tin 
managemement  of  the  machine,  which  was  ui|d< 
his  conduct,  and  was  indeed  of  his  invention.  Q 
was  sometimes  so  engaged  among  the  wheel's,  ^ 
covered  with  machinery,  that  not  above  half  the  po 
appeared  to  the  spectators,  though  at  other  times,  I 
the  working  of  the  engines,  he  was  raised  up,  and  \h 
came  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the  brotherhood. 
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Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but 
langed  over  all  Pamassiu  with  great  nunbleness 
and  activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the 
(oQ  and  pains  that  were  requisite  to  climb  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about  the 
oottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more 
eminent  station,  and  had  a  greater  prospect  under 
Um,  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with 
afl  tteheat  and  intrepidity  of  3^uth,  and  seemed  de- 
nrous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of 
him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to 
the  mountain,  while  the  body  reared  up  in  l^e  air, 
the  poet  with  great  difficulty  kept  himself  from  slid- 
ing off  his  back,  insomuch  that  Uie  people  often  gave 
hmi  for  gone,  and  cried  out  every  now  and  then  that 
he  was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  Cadliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurels, 
mich  grew  thick  about  him,  and  almost  covered  him 
with  their  shade.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
seen  in  this  retirement,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  look  upon  Calliope,  without  seeing  Virgil  at  the 
Baaae  time. 

This  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  arrived 
before  the  pope's  villa,  but  they  received  an  invitation 
to  land,  which  they  did  accordingly.  The  hall  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audience 
of  the  greatest  eminence  for  quality  and  politeness. 
The  poets  took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of 
them  a  poem  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those 
immortal  authors  whom  they  represented.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  several  poems,  with  the  judgment  passed 
upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment for  another  day's  paper.  CC^ 
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be  dad  to  ndij  ^e  world  out  of  indecencies  and  ve* 
aiu  tmnsgreaiions.  While  the  doctor  is  curing  dis- 
tempers tiiat  have  the  appearance  of  danger  or  death 
is  mem,  the  merry-andrew  has  his  separate  packet 
for  the  megrims  and  tooth*ache. 

This  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before  I  resume 
the  subject  which  I  have  abready  handled,  I  mean 
die  naked  bosoms  of  our  British  ladies.  I  hope  they 
will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  still  beg  that  they  will 
be  covered.  I  shall  here  present  them  with  a  letter 
on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yesterday  conveyed  to 
me  through  the  lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a  qua- 
ker^  and  is  as  follows : 

•  NESTOR  IRONSroE, 

*  Our  ^iend  slike  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find  thou 
h^;uinest  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee. 
W^shall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  more 
and  more  enlightened.  Thou  givest  good  advice  to 
the  women  of  this  world  to  clothe  uemselves  like 
UBtp  our  friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly 
temptations,  for  it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion 
is  A  good  lion ;  he  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard  a  great 
way,  even  unto  the  sink  of  Babylon !  for  the  scarlet 
whore  is  ffovemed  by  the  voice  df  thy  lion.  Look 
on  his  order. 

«  Rome,  July  8,  1713.  A  placard  is  published 
here,  forbidding  women  of  whatsoever  quality,  to  go 
with  naked  breasts ;  and  the  priests  are  ordered  not 
to  admit  the  transgressors  of  this  law  to  confession, 
nor  to  communion,  neither  are  they  to  enter  the  ca- 
thedrals, under  severe  penalties." 

*  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly 
paper,  with  this  title  written  over  it,  *  The  Evening 
Post,  from  Saturday,  July  the  eighteenth,  to  Tues- 
day, July  the  twenty-lkst.'' 

^Seeing  thy  lion  »  obeyed  at  this  distance,  we  hope 
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the  foolish  wom^n  in  thy  own  countnr  will  liften 
thy  admonitions.  Otherwise  thou  art  desired  to  nmb 
him  still  roar  till  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  shall  trem^ 
ble.  I  must  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Nestorj 
the  whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee»  and 
expect  to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  the  light,  as  thou 
mayest  speedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the  word. 
I  wish  it  heartily. 

Thine,  in  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy^ 

Tom  Trbmble/ 

Tom't  Coffee-house,  in  Birchin-Iane, 
the  2Sd  day  of  the  month  called  Julj. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I  should 
have  the  same  thoughts  much  about  the  same  time* 
My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say,  that  we  hold  a  corre- 
spondence together,  and  act  by  concert  in  this  matter. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  join 
with  his  holiness  in  those  particulars  which  are  indif- 
ferent between  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of 
us  about  the  same  age,  and  consider  this  fashion  in 
the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  re-, 
sist  his  bull  and  my  lion:  I  am  only  afraid  that  our 
ladies  will  take  occasion  from  hence  to  shew  theirzeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their 
naked  bosoms  only  in  opposition  to  Popery.      fl^T 
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Com  pii  Diis  tant Ovid.  Met  viU.  7*4. 

The  good  are  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 

LooKiKo  over  the  late  edition  of  Monsieur  Boileau's^ 
Works,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  article 
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whidi  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on  the  translation  of 
l^Qi^iniis.  He  there  tells  us,  that  the  sublime  in 
miting  rises  either  from  the  nobleness  of  the  thought, 
die  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
fir dy  turn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  from  all  these  three  in  conjunction  together. 
He  produces  an  instance  of  this  perfect  sublime  in 
four  verses  from  the  Athalia  of  Monsieur  Racine. 
When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court, 
represents  to  Joad  the  high-priest,  that  the  queen  was 
incensed  against  him,  the  high-priest,  not  in  the  least 
terrified  at  the  news,  returns  this  answer : 

Celai  qui  met  nn  frein  &  la  furear  des  Sots, 

S^t  aussi  des  m^chant  arr^ter  les  coraplots. 

Soomis  avec  respect  &  sa  volont6  sainte, 

Je  Grains  Dieo,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre  crainte. 

'  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows  also 
how  to  check  the  designs  of  the  ungodly.  I  submit 
myself  with  reverence  to  his  holy  will.  O  Abner, 
I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him.'  Such  a 
thought  gives  no  less  a  sublimity  to  human  nature, 
than  it  does  to  good  writing.  This  religious  fear, 
when  it  is  produced  by  just  apprehensions  of  a  Divine 
Power,  naturally  overlooks  all  human  greatness  that 
stands  in  competition  with  it,  and  extinguishes  every 
other  terror  that  can  settle  itself  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figure  of  the  most  exalted 
persons ;  it  disarms  the  tyrant  and  executioner;  and 
represents  to  our  minds  the  most  enraged  and  the 
most  powerful  as  altogether  harmless  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded 
upon  this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  so 
settled  and  fixed  a  nature.  Courage  diat  grows  from 
constitution  very  often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has 
occasion  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct 
in  the  soul,  breaks  out  on  all  occasions  without 
judgment  or  discretion.     That  courage  which  pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  sense  of  our  duty,  and  from  the  ftor 
of  offi^nding  Him  that  made  ub,  actt  always  in  t 
uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dictalt8>  of 
right  reaion. 

What  can  themanfear,  who  takes  care  in  sil  Ul 
actions  to  please:  a  Being  diat  is  omnipotent?  A 
Being  who  is  able  to  crush  all  hia  advemanes  ?  A 
Being  that  can  divert  any  misfortune  from  belhllinff 
him,  or  turn  any  such  misfortune  to  his  advantage? 
The  person  who  lives  with  this  constant  and  lud)ftiial 
regard  to  the  great  superintendant  of  the  worid^  ie 
indeed  sure  that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  hie  lot. 
Blessings  may  appear  under  the  shape  of  pains,  losses, 
ai\d  disappointments ;  but  let  him  have  patience,  and 
he  will  see  them  in  their  proper  figures.  Dangers 
may  threaten  him,  but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  &ey 
will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that,  if  they  do,  they 
will  be  the  instruments  of  good  to  him.  In  short,  he 
may  look  upon  all  crosses  and  accidents,  snfierings 
and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made  use  of  to 
bring  him  to  happinesi^.'  This  is  even  the  worst  of 
that  man's  condition  whose  mind  is  possessed  with 
the  habitual  fear  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  But 
it  very  often  happens,  that  those  which  appear  evils 
in  our  own  eyes,  appear  also  as  such  to  Him  who  has 
human  nature  under  his  care ;  in  which  case  they  are 
certainly  averted  from  the  person  who  has  by  this 
virtue  made  himself  an  object  of  Divine  Favour. 
Histories  are  full  of  instances  of  this  nature,  where- 
men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  escapes  out  of 
such  dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and  which  have 
seemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  pagan  history 
which  more  pleases  me,  than  that  which  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  Timoleon.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
famous  for  referring  all  his  successes  to  Providence! 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us  that  he  had  in  his  house 
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\  private  chapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his  devo- 
tloiis  to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence 
'^moDg  the  heathens.  I  think  no  man  was  ever  more 
^istingoished  by  the  Dei^,  whom  he  blindly  wor- 
^Uppedy  than  uie  great  person  I  am  speaking  of  in 
several  occurrences  of  his  life ;  but  particularly  in  the 
following  one,  which  I  shall  relate  out  of  Plutarch, 

Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
ttsassinate  Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his  de- 
votions in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to  it,  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
their  purpose.  As  they  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  put  their  design  in  execution,  a  stranger 
haiong  observed  one  of  the  conspirators,  fell  upon 
him  and  slew  him.  Upon  which  the  other  two, 
thinking  their  plot  had  been  discovered,  threw  them- 
selves at  Timoleon's  feet,  and  confessed  the  whole 
matter.  The  stranger,  upon  examination,  was  found 
^have  understood  nothing  of  the  intended  assassina- 
tion ;  but  having  several  years  before  had  a  brother 
killed  by  the  conspirator,  whom  he  here  put  to 
death,  and  having  until  now  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the 
murderer  in  the  temple,  who  had  planted  himself 
there  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Plutarch 
cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  speaking  with  a  kind 
of  rapture  on  the  schemes  of  Providence ;  which,  in 
this  particular,  had  so  contrived  it,  that  the  stranger 
should,  for  so  great  a  space  of  time,  be  debarred  the 
meana  of  doing  justice  to  his  brother,  until  by  the 
same  Mow  that  revenged  the  death  of  one  innocent 
man,  he  preserved  the  life  of  another. 
.  For  my  own  part,  1  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of 
Timoleon's  religion,  should  have  his  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  mind ;  or  that  he  should  be  distinguished 
by  such  a  deUverance,  as  I  have  here  related. 

XVII.  2  c 
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— ^Largitor  ingent 
Venter^—        Pebs.  Prol.  ver.  10. 

Witty,  want. — ^Dryden* 

I  AM  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion  has  gh 
such  universal  content  to  all  that^ave  seen  him. 
has  had  a  greater  number  of  visitants  than  an] 
his  brotherhood  in  the  Tower.  I  this  tnonung  e 
mined  his  maw,  where  among  much  other  roo< 
found  the  following  delicious  morsels. 

'To  Nestor  Irokside,  Esq. 
•  MR.  GUARDIAN, 

'  I  am  a  daily  peruser  of  your  papers.  I  have  r 
over  and  over  your  discourse  concerning  the  tucli 
as  likewise  your  paper  of  Thursday  the  16th  inati 
in  which  you  say  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  wat 
ful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to 
gulate  them  from  head  to  foot.  Now,  Sir,  being 
profession  a  mantua-maker,  who  am  employed  by 
most  fashionable  ladies  about  town,  I  am  admittei 
them  freely  at  all  hours;  and  seeing  them  bothd 
and  undrest,  I  think  there  is  no  person  better  qu 
fied  than  myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour  pleai 
in  the  nature  of  a  lioness.  I  am  in  the  whole  se< 
of  their  fashion ;  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain 
in  this  character,  I  will  have  a  constant  watch  c 
them,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  send  you  from  tim< 
time  such  private  intelligence,  as  you  will  find  of 
to  you  in  your  future  papers. 

*  Sir,  this  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you 
not  let  me  lose  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  that  you  vrill  l 
bear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with  any  body  c 
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-At  a  'siample  of  my  intended  senricet,  I  gire  you  this 
timely  notice  of  an  improvement  you  wifi  shortly  see 
ia  Ae  exposing  of  the  female  chest,  which  in  defiance 
of  your  gravity  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more 
aad  more ;  so  that,  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I 
am  in  some  fear  lest  my  profession  should  in  a  little 
time  become  wholly  unnecessary.  I  must  here  ex- 
plain to  you  a  small  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  or 
rather  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  oft  This  consists  of  a  narrow  lace, 
CMr  a  small  skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen,  which  runs  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  and  crosses  the 
breasts  without  rising  to  the  shoulders  ;  and  being  as 
it  were  a  part  of  the  tucker,  yet  kept  in  use,  is  there- 
fore by  a  particular  name  cadled  the  modesty-piece. 
Now,  Sir,  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  stripping  ladies, 
in  which  were  present  several  eminent  toasts  and 
beauties,  it  was  resolved  for  the  future  to  lay  the  mo- 
desty-piece wholly  aside.  It  is  intended  at  the  same 
time  to  lower  the  stays  considerably  before,  and  no- 
thing but  the  unsettled  weather  has  hindered  this 
design  from  being  already  put  in  execution.  Some 
few  indeed  objected  to  this  last  improvement,  but 
were  overruled  by  the  rest,  who  alleged  it  was  their 
intention,  as  they  ingeniously  expressed  it,  to  level 
fteir  breast-works  entirely,  and  to  trust  to  no  defence 
but  their  own  virtue. 
*    I  am,  Sir  (if  you  please),  your  secret  servant, 

Leovilla  Figleaf.' 

« DEAR  SIR, 

*  As  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yesterday  brought 
in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  patron  s  dinner ;  but  by 
die  forwardness  of  his  paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put 
it  into  his  own  mouth,  which  does  not  enough  re^ 
scmble  its  protot3rpes,  whose  throats  are  open  sepuU 
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chres.     I  assure  you,  Sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider 
will  sooner  be  felt  than  heard.    Witness  my  hand, 

Jackall.  ^ 

'To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

« SAGE  NESTOR, 

'  Lions  being  esteemed  by  naturalists  the  most  ge-* 
nerous  of  beasts,  the  noble  and  majestic  appearance 
they  make  in  poetry,  wherein  they  so  often  represenit 
the  hero  himself,  made  me  always  think  that  name 
very  ill  apphed  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  at  present 
going  about  seeking  whom  to  devour :  and  thongli  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  your  account  of  the  den?a* 
tion  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  satis&ctiofi 
1  hear  you  are  about  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
dignity,  by  producing  one  of  that  species  so  public- 
spirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformation  of  manners.     ''I 
will  roar/'  says  the  Clown  in  Shakspeare,  ^'  that  it  wiU 
do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar, 
that  I  will  make  the  duke  say.  Let  him  roar  again, 
let  him  roar  again."  Such  success,  and  such  applause, 
I  do  not  question  but  your  lion  will  meet  with,  whilst, 
like  that  of  Samson,  his  strength  shall  bring  forth 
sweetness,  and  his  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

'At  the  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  republic 
of  beasts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king,  I  most 
condole  wiUi  us  poor  mortals,  who  by  distance  of 
place  are  rendered  incapable  of  papng  our  respects 
to  him,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  those  who  are 
ushered  into  his  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr.  Button. 
Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  become  a 
suitor  to  you,  to  constitute  an  out-riding  lion;  or,  if 
you  please,  a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our 
homage  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  is  hitherto 
provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every  now 
and  then  miscarry  by  the  way ;  at  least  the  natural 
self-love  that  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  any  thing 
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Qiat  comes  from  us  worthy  of  contempt^  inclines  us 
to  belieye  so.  Methinks  it  were  likewise  necessary 
to  specify,  by  what  means  a  present  from  a  fair  hana 
may  reach  his  brindled  majesty ;  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence being  very  unfit  for  a  lady*s  personal  ap- 
pearance. I  am, 

Your  most  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

N.R.' 
« DEAR  NESTOR, 
*  It  is  a  well  known  proverb  in  certain  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  '^  Love  me,  love  my  dog ;''  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  respect  for  your  person 
that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  Hon.***' 

"What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be  print- 
ed in  other  papers;  wherein  the  lion  will  publish  his 
private  intelligence.  Cdr 
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»— poetarum  veniet  manas,  auxiiio  qus 
Sit  mihi HoR.  1  Sat.  iv.  141, 

A  band  of  poeta  to  my  aid  I'll  call. — Creech. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  shews  the  want  of 
taste  and  discernment  in  a  writer  than  the  decrying 
of  any  author  in  gross ;  especially  of  an  author  who 
has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes,'^and  that^too 
in  several  ages  of  the  world.  This  however  is  the 
general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  undistinguishing 
critics.  Because  Homer  and  VirgilJ  and  Sophocles 
have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times, 
every  scribbler  who  has  no  relish  of  their  beauties^ 
gives  himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks  of 
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them.    But  as  he  prames  these  he  knows  not  wh^ 
diere  are  others  whom  he  depreciates  with  the  sain» 
Tehemence,  and  upon  the  same  account.    We  ma^ 
see  after  what  a  different  manner  Stradaproceeds^t 
his  judgment  on  the  Latin  poets ;  for  I  intend  to  pui 
lish,  in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of  that  prolanoi 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  Thursday*.    Is 
therefore  give  my  reader  a  short  account  in  prose 
every  poem  which  was  produced  in  the  learned^  as 
sembly  there  described;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly  con 
versant  in  the  works  of  those  ancient  authors,  ne 
see  with  how  much  judgment  every  subject  is 
to  thie  poet  who  makes  use  of  it,  and  with  how  mad 
delicacy  every  particular  poet's  way  of  writing  is  cha 
racterized  in  the  censure  that  is  passed  upon  it.     Lu 
can's  representative  was  the  first  who  recited  befbi 
that  august  assembly.     As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard; 
his  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which  at  th 
same  time  makes  the  romantic  bravery  in  the  hero  o; 
it  more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  inyes 
by  the  Moors.  During  the  blockade  they  made  his 
only  son  their  prisoner,  whom  they  brought  before 
their  walls,  and  exposed  to  his  father's  sight,  threat- 
ening to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  not  immediately 
give  up  the  town.  The  father  tells  them  if  he  had 
a  hundred  sons  he  would  rather  see  them  all  perish, 
than  do  an  ill  action,  or  betray  his  country.  *  But,' 
says  he,  *  if  you  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying  the  in- 
nocent, you  may  do  it  if  you  please :  behold  a  sword 
for  your  purpose.'  Upon  which  he  threw  his  sword 
from  the  wall,  returned  to  his  palace,  and  was  able, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  sit  down-  to  the  repast  which 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  soon  raised  by  the 
shouts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cries  of  the  besieged. 
Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  son 
*  See  No*  115,  and  for  the  conclasion  No.  l^f. 
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ying  in  the  pangs  of  death ;  bat  far  from  betraying 
my  weakness  at  such  a  spectacle,  he  apbraids"  his 
mods  for  their  sorrow,  and  returns  to  finish  his 
mast. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  exquisitely 
irawn  up  in  Lucan's  spirit  and  language,  the  whole 
fcMcmbly  declared  their  opinion  of  Lucan  in  a  con- 
ftued  murmur.  The  poem  was  praised  or  censured 
ttccording  to  the  prejudices  which  every  one  had  con- 
ceived in  faTour  or  diisadvant^e  of  the  author.  These 
were  so  yery  great,  that  some  had  placed  him,  in 
th^  opinions,  above  the  highest,  and  others  beneath 
the  lowest  of  the  Latin  poets.  Most  of  them  how- 
ever agreed,  that  Lucan's  genius  was  wonderfully 
grcttit,  but  at  the  same  time  too  haughty  and  head- 
strong to  be  governed  by  art,  and  that  Ins  style  was 
like  his  genius,  learned,  bold,  and  lively,  but  withal 
too  tragical  and  blustering.  In  a  word,  that  he  chose 
mther  a  great  than  a  just  reputation;  to  which 
they  added,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets 
who  deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the  assembly, 
that  diey  should  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  a  poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a 
stranger  who  had  been  adopted  into  it ;  after  which 
be  entered  upon  his  subject,  which  I  find  exhibited 
to  my  hand  in  a  speculation  of  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors*. 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two 
friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  which 
bad  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  several 
needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began 
t»  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 

•  See  Spect  No.  241,  b^  Addisonrwho  copies  this  whole  para- 
graph verbatim  from  himself. 


*^  IL.  u«  ^  ^^  fiiends,  being  each  o^ 

*  •  •    rt^  *''•'*.  y^p^  of  cbeK  needles,  made  a  km^H 

f^-»  (**'''**^jifi«iK"i  '"^  ^®  four-and-twenty**" 

^  •««•  H^fJ^'^manDcr  as  the  hours  of  the  day — 

Mf**'-'  "'.'^  Dfe  miiinary  dial-plate.   Then  they 

nil  pui/^^  .  ^  arie£iies  on  each  of  these  plates  in 

H^V'  **_-.  SBK  K  roald  move  round  without  im- 

««^''**T^u  i'«ch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty 

f^^^* '  ^r  msr  separating  from  one  another  into 

^'l.  *^*c«sL  ^T  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves 

*'*^i   gat  'Mix  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 

^^  ^  J  ^iiiT^w  with  one  another  by  means  of 

*  «M   a?-^xiJoiJ.     Accordingly,  when  they  were 

_^   urur^  mile»  asunder,  each  of  them  shut 

uj  ji  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and 

is.'T  cisi  his  eyes  upon  his  dial-plate.    If  he 

^  ^  -Kind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  di- 

.,1^  his  Beedle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 

^tis  vLioh  he  bad  occasion  for,  making  a  little 

.■«u>e  4:  the  fsd  of  every  word  or  sentence  to  avoid 

oor^cc.     The  friend,  in  the  meanwhile,  saw  his 

■wit  >Tn*rvi:bevio  needle  moving  of  itself  to  every 

eccer/v*£x:h  thit  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at. 

'•Sy  ;Iiis  ir>edBS  ihey  talked  together  across  a  whole 

Aiu:u:^:::.  iinJ  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  an- 

ACKc  ;r.  jin  insrint  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or 

rV.e  wbolo  audience  were  pleased  with  the  artifice 
of  :*::;*  pi>ei  who  represented  Lucretius,  observing 
^^rr)  Bci;  hx^w  he  had  laid  asleep  their  attention  to 
•^'  *;:"v',:o,:v  c:  his  stvle  in  some  of  his  verses,  and 
to  :".x*  ^Au:  of  harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  their 
miv.Js  to  the  novdry  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  ex- 
}xr.:«v  r.:  ^  h:oh  ho  related.  Without  such  an  artifice 
they  uerx^  ot*  opinion  Uiat  nothing  would  have  sound- 
iV.  r.^v'Tt*  hivrsh  than  Lucretius 's  diction  and  numbers. 
l^ut ::  was  p*aiu  that  the  more  learned  part  of  the  as- 
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sembly  were  quite  of  aDother  mind.  These  allowed 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius,  above  all  other 
poets,  to  be  always  doing  or  teaching  something,^that 
no  other  style  was  so  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a 
greater  pleasure  to  those  who  had  a  true  relish  for 
me  Roman  tongue.  They  added  farther,  that  if 
Lucretius  had  not  been  embarrassed  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  matter,  and  a  little  led  away  by  an  af- 
fectation of  antiquity,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
thine  more  perfect  than  his  poem. 

ulatidian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen  for 
his  iiubject  the  famous  contest  between  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  lutanist,  which  every  one  is  acquainted: 
Willi,  especially  since  Mr.  Philips  has  so  finely  im- 
proved Uiat  hint  in  one  of  his  pastorals* 

He  hasd  no  sooner  finished,  but  the  assembly  rung 
with  acclamations  made  in  his  praise.  His  first 
beauty,  which  every  one  owned,  was  the  great  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of 
hb  poem.  Others  were  wonderfully  charmed  with- 
the  smoothness  of  his  verse  and  the  fiowing  of  his 
numbers,  in  which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions 
and  cuttings  off  so  frequent  in  the  works  of  other 
poets.  There  were  several,  however,  of  a  more  re- 
fined judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infusion  of  foreign 
phrases  with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  num- 
bers, that  cloyed  and  satiated  the  ear  for  want  of 
variety:  to  which  they  likewise  added,  a  frequent 
and  unseasonable  affectation  of  appearing  sonorous 
and  sublime. 

The  sequel  of  this  prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of 
another  day*.  03r 

•  SecStradaJib.  ii.  Prol.  6. 
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-: — Nothing  lovelier  can  be  fonnd 
In  woman,  than  to  study  boasehold  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. — Milton. 

A    BIT    FOR    THE    LION. 
•  SIR, 

*  As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  unicorn*,  there  is 
no  question  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  push  very 
furiously  at  the  men ;  for  which  reason  I  think  it  is 
good  to  be  before  hand  with  them,  and  make  the 
lion  roar  aloud  at  female  irregularities.  Among  these, 
I  wonder  how  their  gaming  has  so  long  escaped  your 
notice.  You,  who  converse  with  the  sober  family  of 
the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  stranger  to  these  viragos ; 
but  what  would  you  say,  should  you  see  the  Sparkler 
shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and 
thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box  ?  Or,  how  would 
you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow-lady  herself  return- 
ing to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole 
street  with  a  most  enormous  rap,  after  having  sat  up 
until  that  time  at  crimp  or  ombre  ?  Sir,  I  am  the 
husband  of  one  of  these  female  gamesters,  and  a 
great  loser  by  it,  both  in  my  rest  and  my  pocket. 
As  my  wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon  this  sub- 
ject might  be  of  use  both  to  her,  and 

Your  humble  servant.' 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I 
not  caution  all  my  fair  wards  against  a  practice 
which  when  it  runs  to  excess,  is  the  most  shameful 
but  one  that  the  female  world  can  fall  into.  The  ill 
consequences  of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained 
in  this  paper.     However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  me- 

♦  No.  114. 
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thod,  I  shall  consider  them ;  first,  as  they  relate  to 
the  mind ;  secondly,  as  they  relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamester, 
we  should  see  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and 
matadores.  Her  slumbers  are  haunted  with  kings, 
queens,  and  knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her 
until  the  play-season  returns,  when  for  half  a  dozen 
houra  together  all  her  faculties  are  employed  in 
shuffling,  cutting,  dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  no  ideas  to  be  discovered  in  a  soul  which 
calls  itself  rational,  excepting  little  square  figures  of 
painted  and  spotted  paper.  Was  the  understanding, 
that  divine  part  in  bur  composition,  given  for  such  a 
use  ?  Is  it  thus  that  we  improve  the  greatest  talent 
human  nature  is  endowed  with  ?  What  would  a  su- 
perior being  think  were  he  shewn  this  intellectual 
faculty  in  a  female  gamester,  and  at  the  same  lime 
told,  uiat  it  was  by  this  she  was  distinguished  from 
brutes,  and  allied  to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I  have 
lately  heard  of  a  new-bom  child  that  was  marked 
with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice  than 
their  understandings  and  imaginations.  What  hope 
and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  sorrow  and  discontent,  break 
out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  assembly  upon  so  noble  an 
occasion  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  I  Who  can  con- 
sider without  a  secret  indignation  that  all  those  af- 
fections of  the  mind  which  should  be  consecrated 
to  their  children,  husbands,  and  parents,  are  thus 
vilely  prostituted  and  thrown  away  upon  a  hand  ^at 
loo !  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved  when 
I  see  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly 
from  such  trivial  motives ;  when  I  behold  the  face 
of  an  angel  agitated  and  discomposed  by  the  heart 
of  a  fury. 
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Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  tliey  nat 
give  themselves  up  to  every  diversion  nhich  tb 
much  accustomed  to ;  and  we  always  find  that 
when  followed  with  assiduity,  engrosses  the 
woman.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her  OWA  fi 
takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  inn 
endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of 
than  of  her  husband.  My  friend  Theophrastu 
best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  has  often  com 
ed  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  late  hoi 
is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's 
versalion.  '  When  she  returns  to  me  with  joy 
face,  it  does  not  arise,'  says  he,  '  from  the  si| 
her  husband,  but  from  the  good  luck  she  has  I 
cards.  On  the  contrary,'  says  he,  '  if  she  has  \ 
loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She  comes 
out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  displ 
with  all  I  can  do  or  say,  and  in  reality  for  no 
reason,  but  because  she  has  been  throwing  awi 
estate,'  What  charming  bedfellows  and  comps 
for  Hfs  are  men  likely  to  meet  with  that  choose 
wives  out  of  such  women  of  vogue  and  fas 
What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  b 
must  we  expect  from  mothers  of  this  make  ? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  c 
quences  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  o 
male  adventurers.  It  is  so  ordered  that  almost 
thing  which  corrupts  tbe  soul  decays  the  body 
bi'auties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally  dest 
by  the  same  means.  This  consideration  should 
a  particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who 
designed  to  please  the  eye  and  attract  the  re 
of  the  other  half  of  the  species.  Now  there  is  no 
that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigila  of  the 
table,  and  those  cutting  passlpns  which  natural 
tend  tbem.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks,  and 
complexions,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a  fi 
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gamester.  Her  morniug  sleeps  arc  not  able  to  repair 
her  midnight  watchings.  I  have  known  a  woman 
carried  off  half-dead  from  bassette ;  and  have  many 
a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  qHcdity  gliding  by 
me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
looking  like  a  spectre  amidst  a  glare  of  flambeaux. 
In  short,  I  never  knew  a  thorough-paced  female 
gamester  hold  her  beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is 
more  endangered  than  in  the  former.  All  play-debts 
must  be  paid  in  specie,  or  by  an  equivalent.  The 
man  that  plays  beyond  his  income  pawns  his  estate; 
the  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mortgage, 
when  her  pin-money  is  gone.  The  husband  has  his 
lands  to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.  Now  when 
the  female  body  is  once  dipped,  if  the  creditor  be 
very  importunate,  I  leave  my  reader  to  consider  the 
consequences.  {^ 


N*  121.     THURSDAY,  JULY  30,  1713. 


HiDC  exaudiri  gemitus,  irsque  leonam. — Viro.  JEn,  rii.  15* 
Hence  to  onr  ear  the  roar  of  lion;  came. 

ROARINGS   OF    THE    LION. 

«  OLD  NESTOR, 
*  Ever  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection 
of  that  useful  monument  of  your's  in  Button's  coffee- 
4.ou8e,  I  have  had  a  restless  ambition  to  imitate  the 
irenowned  London  Prentice,  and  boldly  venture  my 
lxand:down  the  throat  of  your  lion.  The  subject  of 
this  letter  is  the  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  am 
member,  and  which  has  made  a  considerable  noise 
of  late,  I  mean  the  Silent  club.    The  year  of  our  in- 

XVII.  2  D 
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but  at  home  may  talk  as  much  and  as  fast  as  his  fa-* 
mily  occasions  require,  without  hreach  of  statute. 
The  advantages  we  find  from  this  quaker-like  assem* 
bly  are  many.  We  consider,  that  the  understanding 
of  a  man  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of 
contradictions;  that  disputes,  which  are  of  no  weight 
in  themselves,  are  often  very  considerable  in  their 
effects.  The  disuse  of  the  tongue  is  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  against  these.  All  party  concerns,  all 
private  scandal,  all  insults  over  another  man's  weaker 
reasons,  must  there  be  lost,  .where  no  disputes  arise. 
Another  advantage  which  jfoUows  from  the  first  (and 
wluch  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with)  is,  that  we  are 
all  upon  the  same  level  in  conversation.  A  wag  of 
my  acquaintance  used  to  add  a  third,  viz.  that  if  ever 
we  do  debate,  we  are  sure  to  have  all  our  arguments 
at  our  fingers'  ends.  Of  all  Longinus's  remarks,  we 
are  most  enamoured  with  that  excellent  passage, 
where  he  mentions  Ajax's  silence  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest instances  of  the  sublime ;  and,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  free  with  a  namesake  of  yours,  I  should 
think  that  the  everlasting  story-teller  Nestor*,  had  he 
been  likened  to  the  ass  instead  of  our  hero,  he  had 
suffered  less  by  the  comparison. 

*  I  have  already  described  the  practice  and  senti- 
ments of  this  society,  and  shall  but  barely  mention 
the  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  not  only 
as  mute  as  fishes,  but  that  we  drink  like  fishes  too ; 
that  we  are  like  the  Welshman's  owl,  though  we  do 
not  sing,  we  pay  it  off  with  thinking.  Others  take  us 
for  an  assembly  of  disaffected  persons ;  nay,  their  zeal 
to  the  government  has  carried  them  so  far  as  to  send, 
last  week,  a  party  of  constables  to  surprise  us.  You 
may  easily  imagine  how  exactly  we  represented  the 
Roman  senators  of  old,  sitting  with  majestic  silence, 

*  Meaning  the  character  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Nestor 
in  Homer's  Poems. 

2d  2 
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and  undaunted  at  the  approach  of  an  anny  of  Gaul 
If  you  approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  need  not  di 
clare  it  to  the  world ;  your  silence  shall  be  interpret 
as  consent  given  to  the  honourable  body  of  Mul 
and  in  particular  to  Your  humble  servant, 

Ned  Mum. 

*  P.  S.  We  have  had  but  one  word  spoken  since 
foundation,  for  which  the  member  was  expelled 
the  old  Roman  custom  of  bending  back  the  t^im!:' — ^' 
He  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hoch^wg- 
stet,  and  being  too  impatient  to  communicate  he — ^s 
joy,  was  unfortunately  betrayed  into  a  lapsus  lingni 
We  acted  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlii 
and  though  we  approved  of  the  cause  of  his  error  a 
just,  we  condemned  the  effect  as  a-manifest  violatioi 
of  his  duty.' 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  woulc — =^ 

have  roared  so  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.  My  nex t 

pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakspeare's  lion  in  Pyra- 
tnus  and  Thisbe,  roars  as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

«  MR.  IRONSIDE,  July  28, 1713. 

•  I  was  afraid  at  first  you  were  only  in  jest,  and 
a  mind  to  expose  pur  nakedness  for  the  diversion  o      ^^ 
the  town ;  but  since  I  see  that  you  are  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  have  infallibility  of  your  side,  I  cannot  for- 
bear returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  tak( 
of  us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised  me  to  giv< 
my  letters  to  the  lion,  until  we  can  communicate  oui 
thoughts  to  you  through  our  own  proper  vehicle-^ 
Now  you  must  know,  dear  Sir,  that  if  you  do  nol 
take  care  to  suppress  this  exorbitant  growth  of  th< 
female  chest,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevita- 
bly perish.   It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth 
four  inches,  by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  m] 
neck.  But  if  the  stripping  design  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Figleaf  yesterday  should  take  effect;  Sir,  I  dread 
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think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  short,  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  must  go.  This  is  the  naked 
truth  of  the  matter.  Have  pity  on  methen,  my  dear 
Grtiardian,  and  preserve  me  from  being  inhumanly 
exposed.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  follow  your  pre- 
cepts as  much  as  a  young  woman  can,  who  will  live 
Bi  the  world  without  being  laughed  at.  I  have  no 
hooped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear 
broad  tuckers  whether  you  succeed  or  no.  If  the  fly- 
ing project  takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  last  in  wings,  being 
resolved  in  every  thing  to  behave  myself  as  becomes 
C3^  Your  most  obedient  ward.' 
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Nee  magis  express!  vultus  per  abenea  signa. 

HoR.  i.  Ep.  ii.  248. 

IMITATED. 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 

The  forms  august,  of  king,  or  conqu'ring  chief. 

E'er  swelled  on  marble. — Pope. 

That  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  fast 

18 1  can,  I  shall  here  give  them  the  remaining  part 

tjf  Strada's  criticism  on  the  Latin  heroic  poets.     My 

leaders  may  see  the  whole  work  in  the  tiiree  papers 

lumbered  1 1 5, 1 1 9, 1 22.    Those  who  are  acquainted 

^th  the  authors  themselves  cannot  but  be  pleased 

to  see  them  so  justly  represented ;  and  as  for  those 

^rho  have  never  perused  the  originals,  they  may  form 

*l  judgment  of  them  from  such  accurate  and  enter- 

%aming  copies.    The  whole  piece  will  shew  at  least 

Itow  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  else  should  call  him- 

•«lf  a  critic)  can  make  the  driest  art  a  pleasing 

VftHBement. 
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The  Sequel  of  Strada^s  Prolusion^  lib,  u.proL  6. 

ITie  poet  who  personated  Ovid,  gives  an  accounr 
of  the  chryso-magnet,  or  of  the  load-stone  whichrS^^l 
attracts  gold»  after  the  same  manner  as  the  commoi 
loadstone  attracts  iron.     The  author,  that  he  might 
express  Ovid's  way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue 
to  the  chryso-magnet  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis— 

*  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well,'  says  he,  *  when 
was  a  boy,  my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immedi- 
ately my  father  fastening  a  certain  stone  to  the  em 
of  a  line,  let  it  down  into  the  well.     It  no  soonei 
touched  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  ring 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  drew  it  out  like  a  fish.     My  father  see- 
ing me  wonder  at  the  experiment,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it.     When  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
went  about  the  world  to  repair  mankind  by  throwing 
stones  over  their  heads,  the  men  who  rose  from 
them  differed  in  their  inclinations  according  to  the 
places  on  which  the  stones  fell.     Those  which  fell  in 
the  fields  became  ploughmen  and  shepherds.   Those 
which  fell  into  the  water  produced  sailors  and  fisher- 
men.    Those  that  fell  among  the  woods  and  forests 
gave  birth  to  huntsmen.    Among  the  rest  there  were 
several  that  fell  upon  mountains  that  had  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  them.     This  last  race  of  men  im- 
mediately betook  themselves  to  the  search  of  these 
precious  metals ;  but  nature  being  displeased  to  see 
herself  ransacked,  withdrew  these  her  treasures  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth.     The  avarice  of  man 
however  persisted  in  its  former  pursuits,  and  ran- 
sacked her  inmost  bowels  in  quest  of  the  riches 
which  they  contained.     Nature  seeing  herself  thus 
plundered  by  a  swarm  of  miners,  was  so  highly  in- 
censed, that  she  shook  the  whole  place  witn  an 
eartliquake,  and  buried  the  men  under  tlicir  own 
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vroriu.  The  Stygian  flames  which  lay  in  the  iieie[h* 
bourhood  of  these  deep  mines,  hrcke  out  at  ^be  same 
fcime  with  great  fury,  baming  op  the  whole  mass  of 
liuman  limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened 
and  baked  into  stone.  The  homan  bodies  that  were 
delving  in  iron  mines  were  converted  into  those 
common  loadstones  which  attract  that  metaL  Those 
ivhich  were  in  search  of  gold  became  chiyso-magnets, 
and  still  keep  their  former  avarice  in  their  present 
atate  of  petrifaction/ 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speaking,  bia  the 
assembly  pronounced  their  opinions  of  him.  Seve- 
ral were  so  taken  with  his  easy  way  of  writing,  and 
had  so  formed  their  tastes  upon  it,  that  they  had 
no  relish  for  any  composition  which  was  not  framed 
in  the  Ovidian  manner.  A  great  many  however 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  until  at  length  it  was 
determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  that  Ovid 
highly  deserved  the  name  of  a  witty  man,  but  that 
his  language  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  things  which  cost  no  labour  in  the 
invention,  but  are  ready  found  out  to  a  man's  hand. 
In  the  last  place  they  all  agreed,  that  the  greatest 
objection  that  lay  against  Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life 
and  writings,  was  his  having  too  much  wit,  and  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  better  in  both,  had  he 
father  checked  than  indulged  it.  Statins  stood  up 
aext  with  a  swelling  and  hiEiughty  air,  and  made  the 
following  story  the  subject  of  his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguese,  when  Vienna  was 
besieged,  having  had  frequent  contests  of  rivalry, 
were  preparing  for  a  single  duel,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  walls  were  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this 
both  the  German  and  Portuguese  consented  to  sa- 
crifice their  private  resentments  to  the  public,  and  to 
see  who  could  signalize  himself  most  upon  the  com- 
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mon  foe.  Each  of  them  did  wonders  in  repellin. 
the  enemy  from  different  parts  of  the  walL  Th 
Grerman  was  at  length  engaged  amidst  a  whole 
of  Turks  until  his  left  arm  that  held  the  shield 
unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himself  so  stu: 
with  a  blow  he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down 
dead.  The  Portuguese  seeing  the  condition  of 
riral,  veiy  generously  flew  to  his  succour,  dispersed  thi 
multitude  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and  Ibogfat 
over  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Grerman  recovered  from  his  trance,  and 
rose  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  a 
little  uter  had  his  right  arm,  which  held  Ids  sword, 
cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.  He  would  have  lost 
his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  spear  which  was  aimed 
at  his  back,  had  not  the  German  slain  the  person 
who  was  aiming  at  him.  These  two  competitors  for 
fieime  having  received  such  mutual  obligations,  now 
fought  in  conjunction,  and  as  the  one  was  only  able 
to  manage  the  sword,  and  the  other  a  shield,  made 
up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them.  The  Portuguese 
covered  the  German,  while  the  German  dealt  de- 
struction among  the  enemy.  At  length,  finding 
themselves  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  resolving  to 
perish  nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  most  shattered 

Eart  of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselves  down,  with  a 
uge  fragment  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of  the  b^egers. 
When  Statins  ceased,  the  old  factions  immediately 
broke  out  concerning  his  manner  of  writing.  Some 
gave  him  very  loud  acclamations^  such  as  he  had  re* 
ceived  in  his  Ufetime^  declaring  him  the  only  man 
who  had  written  in  a  style  which  was  truly  heroical, 
and  that  he  was  above  all  others  in  his  fame  as  well 
as  in  his  diction.  Others  censured  him  as  one  who 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expres- 
sions, laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  conceptions,  the 
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rambling  of  his  numbers,  and  the  dreadful  pomp  and 
bombast  of  his  expressions.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  select  judges  who  moderated  between  both  these 
extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that  there 
appeared  in  his  style  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but 
withal  so  much  smoke  as  sullied  the  brightness  of  it. 
That  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  verse,  but  that  it  was 
the  majesty  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  king.  That 
he  was  often  towering  among  the  clouds,  but  often 
met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus.  In  a  word,  that  Statins 
was,  among  the  poets,  what  Alexander  the  Great  is 
among  heroes,  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  of  great 
feults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who  pro- 
duced himself  upon  this  occasion.  His  subject  was 
the  story  of  Theutilla*,  which  being  so  near  that  of 
Judith  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time 
translated  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  in  one  of 
Mr.  Dryden's  Miscellanies,  I  shall  here  give  no  far- 
ther account  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole 
assembly  declared  the  works  of  this  great  poet  a 
subject  rather  for  their  admiration  than  for  their  ap- 
plause, and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  Virgil's 
poetry,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
art  itself,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great  man. 
'  There  were,  however,  some  envious  murmurs  and 
detractions  heard  among  the  crowd,  as  if  there  were 
very  frequently  verses  in  him  which  flagged  or 
wanted  spirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
faultless  than  beautiful.  But  these  injudicious  cen- 
sures were  heard  with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the 
foregoing  story  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  is  al- 
most the  same  in  every  particular  with  that  of  the 

*  The  Rape  of  Tbeatilla,  imitated  from  the  Latin  of  Famian 
Strada.    By  Mr.  Thomas  Yalden. 
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two  rival  soldiers  in  Csesar's  Commentaries.    This 
prolusion  ends  with  the  performance  of  an  Italian 

Cet  full  of  those  little  witticisms  and  conceits  whidi 
ye  infected  the  greatest  part  of  modem  poetry. 
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-Hjc  morcf  ftbnieitt  esu-. 


Nil  coDsdre  sibf Hi  lu  1  i^i.  L  60. 

True,  ccHudoDs  huoom,  h  16  feel  on*  v>n  - 

He's  arm'd  vhfaact,  tbaff  'wsutoaA  wztL'm : 

Be  this  tfaj  icreai,  sod  this  liij  viuJ  of  boui. — P^rz. 

1  HERE  are  a  soit  of  knigbu-^rrant  in  the  worid, 
who,  quite  cootrary  to  those  in  romance,  are  perpe- 
tually seeking  adTentnres  to  bring  Tirgins  into  dift- 
tresSy  and  to  ruin  innocence.  \^lien  men  of  rank 
and  figure  pass  away  their  hves  in  these  criminal 
porsuits  and  practices^  they  ought  to  consider  that 
they  render  themselves  more  vile  and  despicable  than 
any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  station  his 
fortnne  or  birth  hare  placed  him  in.  Title  and  an- 
cestry render  a  good  man  more  illustrious^  but  an 
ill  one  more  contemptible. 

Tbj  father's  merit  sets  tiiee  up  to  view. 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light. 

To  make  thj  virtues,  or  thj  faults,  conspicuous. — Cato. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  these  deflowerers  of  in- 
nocence, though  dead  to  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue 
and  honour,  are  not  restrained  by  compassion  and  hu- 
manibr.  To  bring  sorrow,  confusion,  and  infamy,  into 
a  family^  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender  parent,  and 
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stain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circttm- 
stances,  one  would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  most 
violent  passion  in  a  heart  which  has  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  pity  and  good-nature.  Would  any  one  pur- 
chase the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  so  dear  arate, 
and  entail  a  lasting  misery  on  others,  for  such  a 
transient  satisfaction  to  himself;  nay,  for  a  satis&c* 
tion  that  is  sure,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  remorse  ?  I  am  led  to  the  subject  by  two 
letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands.  The  last  of 
them  is,  it  seems,  the  copy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother 
to  one  who  had  abused  her  daughter ;  and  though  I 
cannot  justify  her  sentiments  at  the  latter  end  of  ity 
they  are  such  as  might  arise  in  a  mind  which  haid 
not  yet  recovered  its  temper  after  so  great  a  f^ovo- 
cation.  I  present  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received 
it,  because  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  af* 
fliction  which  a  fond  parent  suffers  on  such  an  oc^ 
casion. 

'  Sm,  shire,  Jnly,  IftS. 

*  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  my 
tenants,  whose  wife  was  formerly  a  servant  in  oof 
family,  and  (by  my  grandmother's  kindness)  had  her' 
education  with  my  mother  from  her  infancy ;  so 'that 
she  is  of  a  spirit  and  understanding  greatly  sruperior 
to  those  of  her  own  rank.     I  found  uie  poor  woman ' 
in  the  utmost  disorder  of  mind  and  attire,  drowned 
in  tears,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  ra* 
ther  like  stupidity  than  grief.     She  leaned  upon  her 
arm  over  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  letter  folded  up 
and  directed  to  a  certain  nobleman  very  famous  in 
our  parts  for  low  intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for- 
debauching  country  girls ;  in  which  number  is  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  my  poor  tenant,  as^  I  learn 
from  the  following  letter  written  by  her  mother.    I 
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luLTe  sent  you  here  a  copy  of  it,  which,  made  public 
m  your  paper,  may  perhaps  furnish  useful  reflections 
to  many  men  of  figure  and  quality,  who  indulge 
AeuBelYes  in  a  passion  which  they  possess  but  in 
counon  with  the  vilest  part  of  mankind.' 

•MY  LORD. 

"  Last  night  I  discovered  the  injury  you  have  done 
to  my  daughter.  Heaven  knows  how  long  and 
pierdng  a  torment  that  short-lived  shameful  plea- 
tme  of  yours  must  bring  upon  me ;  upon  me,  from 
iriiom  you  never  received  any  offence.  This  consi- 
deration alone  should  have  deterred  a  noble  mind 
frcmi  so  base  and  ungenerous  an  act.  But,  alas! 
what  is  all  the  grief  that  must  be  my  share,  in  com- 
parison of  that,  with  which  you  have  requited  her  by 
whom  you  have  been  obliged  ?  Loss  of  good  name^ 
anguish  of  heart,  shame,  and  infamy,  are  what  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  her,  unless  she  gets  over  them 
by  what  is  much  worse,  open  impudence,  professed 
lewdness,  and  abandoned  prostitu^tion.  These  are 
die  returns  you  have  made  to  her,  for  putting  in  your 
power  all  her  livelihood  and  dependance,  her  virtue 
and  reputation.     Oh,  my  lord,  should  my  son  have 

Eictised  the  like  on  one  of  your  daughters 1 
ow  you  swell  with  indignation  at  the  very  mention 
of  it,  and  would  think  he  deserved  a  thousand  deaths, 
ahould  he  maJce  such  an  attempt  upon  the  honour  of 

C  family.  It  is  well,  my  lord.  And  is  then  the 
mv  of  your  daughter,  whom  still,  though  it  had 
been  violated,  you  might  have  maintained  m  plenty 
•ad  even  luxury,  of  greater  moment  to  her^  than  to 
my  daughter  her's,  whose  only  sustenance  it  was  ? 
And  must  my  son,  void  of  all  the  advantages  of  a 
generous  education,  must  he,  I  say, — consider?  And 
may  your  lordship  be  excused  from  all  reflection  ? 
Eternal  contumely  attend  that  guilty  title  which 
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claims  exemption  from  thought,  and  arrogates  to  its 
wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.     Ever  cursed  be 
its  false  lustre,  which  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter 
to  her  undoing.     Was  it  for  this  that  the  exalted 
merits  and  godlike  virtues  of  your  great  ancestor 
were  honoured  with  a  coronet,  that  it  might  be  apander 
to  his  posterity,  and  confer  a  privilege  of  dishonour- 
ing the  innocent  and  defenceless  ?    At  this  rate  the 
laws  of  rewards  should  be  inverted,  and  he  who  is 
generous  and  good,  should  be  made  a  beggar  and  a 
slave;  that  industry  and  honest  diligence  may  keep 
his  posterity  unspotted,  and  preserve  them  from 
ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole  families  unhappy* 
Wretchedness  is  now  become  my  everlasting  por- 
tion !    Your  crime,  my  lord,  will  draw  perdition  evea 
upon  my  head.    I  may  not  sue  for  forgiveness  of  my 
own  failings  and  misdeeds,  for  I  never  can  forgive 
yours ;  but  shall  curse  you  with  my  dying  breath, 
and  at  the  last  tremendous  day  shall  hold  forth  in 
my  arms  my  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for 
vengeance  on  her  defiler.    Under  these  present  hor- 
rors of  mind,  I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief 
tormentor,  ever  paying  you   mock-reverence,  and 
sounding  in  your  ears,  to  your  unutterable  loathings 
the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with  presumption 
to  tempt,  and  over-awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  some  vent  to  my  sorrow ;  nor 
fear  I  to  awaken  you  to  repentance,  so  that  your 
sin  may  be  forgiven.  The  divine  laws  have  been 
broken ;  but  much  injury,  irreparable  injury,  has  been 
also  done  to  me,  and  the  just  Judge  will  not  pardon 
that  until  I  do.         My.  lord. 

Your  conscience  will  help  you  to  my  name.'* 
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Quid  fremat  in  terris  violentiusi Juv.  Sat.  viii.  37. 

What  roar  more  dreadful  in  the  world  is  heard  ? 

MORE    ROARINGS    OF    THE    LION. 

•  MR.  GUARDIAN, 
'Before  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  proposals,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  an  uncommon  fe- 
rocity in  my  countenance,  together  with  the  remark- 
able flatness  of  my  nose,  and  extent  of  my  mouth, 
have  long  since  procured  me  the  name  of  Lion  in 
thb  our  universi^. 

*  The  vast  emoluments  that  in  all  probability  will 
accrue  to  the  public  from  the  roarings  of  my  new- 
erected  likeness  at  Button*s,  hath  made  me  desirous 
of  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  character,  as 
I  am  told  I  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my  person. 
Wherefore  I  most  humbly  propose  to  you,  lliat  (as 
it  is  impossible  for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long 
enough  or  loud  enough  against  all  things  that  are 
Toat'worthy  in  these  realms)  you  would  appoint  him 
a  8ub-lion,  as  a  prasfectus  provincics,  in  every  county 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  my  request,  that  I  may 
be  instituted  his  under-roarer  in  this  university, 
town  and  county  of  Cambridge,  as  my  resemblance 
does,  in  some  measure,  claim  that  I  should. 

*I  shall  follow  my  metropolitan's  example,  in  roar- 
ing only  against  those  enormities  that  are  too  slight  and 
tnvial  for  the  notice  or  censures  of  our  magistrates ; 
and  shall  communicate  my  roarings  to  him  monthly, 
or  oftener  if  occasion  requires,  to  be  inserted  in  your 
papers,  "  cum  privilegio." 

*  I  shall  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  im- 
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prorement  or  decay  of  punning,  and  may  chance  U> 
touch  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  tuckers ;  but  I  wi^ 
roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  present 
a  very  flourishing  society  of  people  called  lounger^* 
gentlemen  whose  observations  are  mostly  itineraiB^^) 
and  who  think  they  have  already  too  much  goO^ 
sense  of  their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  hovc^^ 
to  read  other  people*s. 

*  I  have.  Sir,  a  raven,  that  will  serve  by  way 
jackall,  to  bring  me  in  provisions,  which  I  shall  cnc 
and  prepare  for  the  digestion  of  my  principal ;  an^ 
I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  under  my  junsdiction 
that  whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  goo< 
design,  if  they  will  aflSx  their  information  to  the  ^^y^^t 
or  neck  of  the  afores^d  raven  or  jackall,  they  wiL^^ 
be  thankfully  received  by  their  (but  more  particu^ 
larly  Your)  humble  servant, 

Leo  the  Second. 

From  my  den  at College 

in  Cambridge,  July  29. 

*  N.  B.  The  raven  will  not  bite.' 
*  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  Hearing  that  your  unicorn  is  now  in  hand,  and 
not  questioning  but  his  horn  will  prove  a  comucopiee 
to  you,  I  desire  that  in  order  to  introduce  it,  you 
will  consider  the  following  proposal. 

'  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  dissertation  upon  horns ; 
the  province  she  has  chosen  is  the  planting  of  them^ 
and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,  improvement, 
&c.  The  work  is  like  to  swell  so  much  upon  our 
hands,  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  charge  of  printing  without  a  subscription ; 
wherefore,  I  hope  you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and 
desire  those  who  have  any  thing  by  them  relating 
to  that  part  of  natural  history,  to  communicate  it 
to.  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 

Humphry  Binicorn.' 
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«SIB, 

I  humbly  beg  leaTe  to  drop  a  soo^  mtc  vmr 

I's  mouth,  which  will  Terr  trolj  maJEe  him.  vvuc 

s  any  ni^tiiigale.     It  is  fiiUen  into  my  hands  hy 

mce,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of  die  works  at 

ny  of  our  English  lyrics.    It  cannot  but  be  hi^iiy 

septable  to  sdl  those  who  admire  the  translatinaa 

Italian  operas. 

L 

Oh  the  cfaanning  moodi  of  3(aj ! 
Oh  the  channing  month  of  Haj ! 
When  the  breezes  frn  the  trreaes. 

Full  of  blossoms  firesh  and  gaj 

FoU,&c 

n. 

Oh  what  jojs  our  prospects  jieU! 
Chanung  joys  oar  prospects  jield ! 
In  a  new  Irrery  when  we  see  ctoj 

Bosh  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 

Boih^&c. 

IlL 

Oh  how  fresh  the  monni^  nr ! 
Charming  fresh  the  monnng  air! 
When  the  zephjis  and  the  beifers 

Their  odoriferoos  breath  compare 

Their,  &c 

rv. 

Oh  how  fine  our  evening  walk ! 
Cbamnng  fine  cmr  erenii^  walk ! 
When  the  nightingale  debating 

With  her  song,  snspeods  oar  talk 

With  her,  fiic. 

V. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  nig^  to  dream ! 

Charming  sweet  at  nig^t  to  dvcaa ! 

On  mossj  pillows,  bj  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  stream— 

Of  a,&c 

VI. 

Oh  how  kind  the  coontry  lass! 
Charaiing  kind  the  coonHj  lass ! 
AVho  her  cow  b'dking,  kares  her  oulkaif 
For  a  green  gown  on  the 
For  a,  &c 
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VII. 
Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy  ! 
Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy! 
At  the  conclasioQ,  her  confasion. 

Blushing  cheeks,  and  down-cast  eye 

Blushing,  &c. 

VIII. 
Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
When  all  is  over,  she  gives  her  lover. 
Who  on  her  skimming  dish  carves  her  name. — 
Who  on,  &c. 

•  MR.  IRONSIDE,  July  SO. 

'  I  have  always  been  very  much  pleased  with  the^ 
sight  of  those  creatures,  which  being  of  a  foreign, 
growth,  are  brought  into  our  island  for  show.  I  may 
say,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger,  leopard,  elephant,  or 
hyghgeen*,  for  some  years  past,  in  this  nation,  but  I 
have  taken  their  particular  dimensions,  and  am  able 
to  give  a  very  good  description  of  them.  But  I  must 
own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  visit  any  of 
these  strangers  than  your  lion.  Accordmgly  I  came 
yesterday  to  town,  being  able  to  wait  no  longer  for 
fair  weather,  and  made  what  haste  I  could  to  Mr. 
Button's,  who  readily  conducted  me  to  his  den  of 
state.  He  is  really  a  creature  of  as  noble  a  presence 
as  I  have  seen ;  he  has  grandeur  and  good-humour 
in  his  countenance,  which  command  both  our  love 
and  respect;  his  shaggy  mane  and  whiskers  are  pe- 
culiar graces.  In  short  I  do  not  question  but  he  will 
prove  a  worthy  supporter  of  the  British  honour  and 
virtue,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  unicorn.  You 
must  think  I  would  not  wait  upon  him  without  a 
morsel  to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provided  what  I 
hope  would  have  pleased,  but  was  unluckily  prevent- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  bear,  which  constantly  as  I 
approached  with  my  present,  threw  his  eyes  in  my 
*  Is  this  stiange  word  for  hysena? 
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-way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my  resolution.    I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daughter  and  your 
-ward  is  hard  at  work  about  her  tucker,  having  nerer 
from  her  infancy  laid  aside  the  modesty-piece. 
I  am,  venerable  Nestor, 

Your  friend  and  servant,  P.  N. 

'  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some  of  your 
lion's  roarings,  that  a  creature  of  such  eloquence 
should  want  a  tongue ;  but  he  has  other  qualifications 
which  make  good  that  deficiency.'  {^ 
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-Nanc  formosissimus  annas. — Vxro.  £c1.  iii.  57. 


Now  the  gay  ^ear  in  all  her  charms  is  drest. 

Men  of  my  age  receive  a  greater  pleasure  from  fine 
weather  than  from  any  other  sensual  enjoyment  of 
life.  In  spite  of  the  auxiliary  bottle,  or  any  artifi- 
cial heat,  we  are  apt  to  droop  under  a  gloomy  sky ; 
and  taste  no  luxury  like  a  blue  firmament,  and  sun- 
shine. I  have  often,  in  a  splenetic  fit,  wished  myself 
a  dormouse  during  the  winter ;  and  I  never  see  one 
of  those  snug  animals,  wrapt  up  close  in  his  fur,  and 
compactly  happy  in  himself,  but  I  contemplate  him 
with  envy  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  If 
the  art  of  flying  were  brought  to  perfection,  the  use 
that  I  should  make  of  it  would  be  to  attend  the  sun 
round  the  world,  and  pursue  the  spring  through 
every  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  love  of  warmth  makes 
my  neart  glad  at  the  return  of  the  spring.  How 
amazing  is  the  change  in  the  face  of  nature ;  when 
the  earth  from  being  bound  with  frost,  or  covered 
with  snow,  begins  to  put  forth  her  plants  and  flowers. 
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to  be  clothed  with  green,  diversified  with  ten  thcr'*^ 
gaad  various  dyes;  and  to  exhale  such  fresh  a^^^ 
charming  odours,  as  fill  every  living  creature  wilC^ 
delight! 

Full  of  thoughts  like  these,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  loi^^ 
as  little  as  I  can  of  that  blessed  season ;  and  accord  " 
ingly  rise  with  the  sun,  and  wander  through  th< 
fidds,  throw  myself  on  the  banks  of  little  rivuletir 
or  lose  myself  in  the  woods.  I  spent  a  day  or  tw< 
this  spring  at  a  country  gentleman's  seat,  where  M- 
feastea  my  imagination  every  morning  with  the  mosC^ 
luxurious  prospect  I  ever  saw.  I  usually  took  mjT 
stand  by  the  wall  of  an  old  castle  built  upon  a  h^n. 
hill.  A  noble  river  ran  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  after 
being  broken  by  a  heap  of  mishapen  stones,  glided 
away  in  a  clear  stream,  and  wandering  through  twa 
woods  on  each  side  of  it  in  many  windings,  shone 
here  and  there  at  a  great  distance  through  the  trees. 
I  could  trace  the  mazes  for  some  miles,  until  my  eye 
was  led  through  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  terminated 
by  a  vast  mountain  in  another  county. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  taking  his  eye 
from  our  present  subject  of  the  spring,  by  this  land- 
scape, since  it  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  only  thai 
prospects  excel  in  beauty.  But  if  the  eye  is  delight- 
ed, the  ear  hath  likewise  its  proper  entertainment. 
The  music  of  the  birds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  hath 
something  in  it  so  wildly  sweet,  as  makes  me  less 
relish  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  Italy.  The 
vigour  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun  pours  afresh  in- 
to their  veins,  prompts  them  to  renew  their  species; 
and  thexeby  puts  the  male  upon  wooing  his  mate 
with  more  mellow  warblings,  and  to  swell  his  throat 
with  more  violent  modulations.  It  is  an  amusement 
by  no  means  below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  soul,  to 
observe  the  pretty  creatures  nying  in  pairs,  to  mark 
the  dijSerent  passions  in  their  intrigues,  the  curious 
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contexture  of  their  nests,  and  their  care  and  tender- 
ness of  their  little  offspring.  - 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  a  wagtail  and 
liis  spouse,  and  made  many  remarks  upon  the  seye- 
ral  gallantries  he  hourly  used,  before  the  coy  female 
urould  consent  to  make  him  happy.     When  I  saw  in 
liow  many  airy  rings  he  was  forced  to  pursue  her ; 
liow  sometimes  she  tripped  before  him  in  a  pretty 
pitty-pat  step,  and  scarce  seemed  to  regard  the  cow- 
ering of  his  wings,  and  the  many  awkward  and  fop-^ 
pish  contortions  into  which  he  put  his  body  to  do  her 
Aomagey  it  made  me  reflect  upon  my  own  youth,  and 
the  caprices  of  the  fair  but  fantastic  Teraminta.    Of- 
ten have  I  wished  that  1  understood  the  language  of 
t>irds,  when  I  have  heard  him  exert  an  eager  chuckle 
at  her  leaving  him ;  and  do  not  doubt,  but  that  he 
xnuttered  the  same  vows  and  reproaches  which  I  of-* 
txn  have  ventured  against  that  unrelenting  maid. 

The  sight  that  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction  was 
A,  flight  of  young  birds,  under  the  conduct  of  the  fa- 
"^lieT,  and  indulgent  directions  and  assistance  of  the 
~  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  beau  goldfinch, 

rho  was  picking  his  plumes,  pruning  his  wings,  and 
ith  great  diligence  adjusting  all  his  gaudy  garni- 
ire.  When  he  had  equipped  himself  with  great  trim- 
acss  and  nicety,  he  stretched  his  painted  neck,  which 
^med  to  brighten  with  new  glowings,  and  strained 
throat  into  many  wild  notes  and  natural  melody- 
[e  then  flew  about  the  nest  in  several  circles  and 
"^^^^dings,  and  invited  his  wife  and  children  into  open 
.T.    It  was  very  entertaining  to  see  the  trembling 
id  the  fluttering  little  strangers  at  their  first  ap- 
ice  in  the  world,  and  the  different  care  of  the 
inle  and  female  parent,  so  suitable  to  their  several 
sexes.    I  could  not  take  my  eye  quickly  from  so  en- 
tertaining an  object ;  nor  could  I  help  wishing,  that 
creatures  of  a  superior  rank  would  so  manifest  their 
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.«  •«  /jfcperfully  concur  in  provid- 
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ii>  3i:de  about  the  spring,  wlucb 
lb   "j-csh  and  health  of  the  year, 
.e*.>  vxitk'h  I  transcribe  from  a  man^' 
H^»*  muting.     The  author  gives  dir^' 
-   ..uiius  should  breed  in  the  spring ;  wbeoc® 
» Lt&(uu,  itter  the  manner  of  the  ancid^^' 
..  jy^-rescjion  in  praise  of  that  season.     ^^^ 
^..c  >ucjoined,  are  not  all  upon  that  subj^^'» 
c    idiu>i:ions  slide  so  easily  into  one  anotl^^^» 
.,  ".  saicw  tiot  how  to  leave  off,  until  I  had  writ     ^^^ 
w    tiioit:  digression. 

Ill  spring,  let  loose  thy  males.    Then  all  things  pro 
The  stings  of  pleasure,  and  the  pangs  of  love  : 
.Ethereal  Jove  then  glads,  with  genial  showers. 
Earth's  mighty  womb,  and  strews  her  lap  with  flowers ; 
Hence  juices  mount,  and  buds,  im  bolden'd,  try 
More  kindly  breezes,  and  a  softer  sky  ; 
Kind  Venus  revels.    Hark !  on  ev*ry  bough. 
In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo. 
Fell  tigers  soften  in  th'  infectious  flames. 
And  lions  fawning,  court  their  brinded  dames : 
Great  love  pervades  the  deep ;  to  please  his  mate. 
The  whale,  in  gambols,  moves  his  monstrous  weight ; 
Ileav'd  by  his  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars. 
And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores. 

All  nature  smiles  :  Come  now,  nor  fear,  my  love. 
To  taste  the  odours  of  the  woodbine  grove. 
To  pass  the  evening  glooms  in  harmless  play. 
And  sweetly  swearmg,  languish  life  away. 
An  altar  bound  with  recent  flowers,  I  rear 
To  thev*,  best  season  of  the  various  year : 
All  hail !  such  days  in  beauteous  order  ran. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  when  first  the  world  began; 
In  Eden's  bow'rs,  when  man's  great  sire  assigned 
The  names  and  natures  of  the  brutal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  friendly  walk'd  their  round. 
And  hares  undaunted  lick'd  the  fondling  hound  ; 
Wond'rous  to  tell !  but  when  with  luckless  hand. 
Our  daring  mother  broke  the  sole  command. 
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D  want  and  envy  brought  their  meagre  train, 
n  wrath  came  down,  and  death  had  leave  to  reign  ; 
ice  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorr'd  the  day, 
I  hungry  churls  insnar'd  the  nightly  prey, 
le  arts  at  first ;  but  witty  want  refin'd 
huntsman's  wiles,  and  famine  formM  the  mind. 

•old  Nimrod  first  the  lion's  trophies  wore, 
panther  bound,  and  lanc*d  the  bristling  boar ; 
taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer, 
1  wheel  the  courser  in  his  mid  career, 
had  he  there  restrain'd  his  tyrant  hand  ! 
me,  ye  pow'rs,  an  humble  wreath  demand  : 
pomps  I  ask,  which  crowns  and  sceptres  yield  ; 
dang'rous  laurels  in  the  dusty  field  : 
t  by  the  forest,  and  the  limpid  spring, 
e  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  sing, 
>feed  my  whelps,  and  healthful  press  the  game, 
lean,  inglorious,  but  a  guiltless  name. 


le.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1713. 


sum,  huraani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Ter.  Heaut.  act.  i.  sc.  1 . 

man,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  every  thing  belong- 
to  man. 

lonsider  the  whole  scope  of  the  creation  that 
hin  our  view,  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as 
the  natural  and  corporeal,  we  shall  perceive 
lout,  a  certain  correspondence  of  the  parts,  a 
de  of  operation,  and  unity  of  design,  which 
demonstrate  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of 
nitely  good  and  wise  Being ;  and  that  the  sys- 
thinking  beings  is  actuated  by  laws  derived 
le  same  divine  power,  which  ordained  those 
jh  the  corporeal  system  is  upheld. 
I  the  contemplation  of  the  order,  motion,  and 
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cohesion  of  natural  bodies,  philosophers  are  now 
agreed,  that  there  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  tk 
most  distant  parts  at  least  of  this  solar  system.  All 
those  bodies  that  revolve  round  the  sun,  are  drawn 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  sun,  by  some 
secret,  uniform,  and  never-ceasing  principle.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  earth  (as  well  as  the  other  planets), 
without  flying  o£f  in  a  tangent  line,  constantly  rolls 
about  the  sun,  and  the  moon  about  the  earth,  with- 
out deserting  her  companion  in  so  many  thousand 
years.  And  as  the^  larger  systems  of  the  universe 
are  held  together  by  this  cause,  so  likewise  the  par- 
ticular globes  derive  their  cohesion  and  consistence 
from  it. 

Now  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  from  the  corporeal 
to  the  moral  world,  we  may  observe  in  the  spirits  or 
minds  of  men,  a  like  principle  of  attraction,  whereby 
they  are  drawn  together  in  communities,  clubs,  fa- 
milies, friendships,  and  all  the  various  species  of  so* 
ciety.     As  in  bodies,  where  the  quantity  is  the  samej 
the  attraction  is  strongest  between  those  which  are 
placed  nearest  to  each  other;  so  it  is  likewise  in  the 
mind  of  men,  coeteris  paribus^  between  those  which 
are  most  nearly  related.     Bodies  that  are  placed  at 
the  distance  of  many  millions  of  miles,  may  never-* 
theless  attract  and  constantly  operate  on  each  other, 
although  this  action  do  not  shew  itself  by  a  union 
or  approach  of  those  distant  bodies,  so  long  as  they 
are  withheld  by  the  contrary  forces  of  other  bodies, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  attract  them  different  ways  \ 
but  would,  on  the  supposed  removal  of  all  other 
bodies,  mutually  approach  and  unite  witli  each  other. 
The  like  holds,  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  whose 
affection  towards  the  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
who  are  distantly  related  to  it,  is  rendered  incon-* 
spicuous  by  its  more  powerful  attraction  towards 
those  who  have  a  nearer  relation  to  it.     But  as  those 
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ire  remoYed,  the  tendency  which  before  lay  concealed 
hriih  gradually  disclose  itself. 

Aman  who  has  no  family  is  more  strongly  attracted 
owards  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  if  absent 
rpm  these^  he  naturally  falls  into  an  acquaintance 
rith  those  of  his  own  city  or  country  who  chance  to 
le  in  the  same  place.  Two  Englishmen  meeting  at 
tama  or  Constantinople,  soon  run  into  a  familiarity. 
ind  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeans  would  think  their 
leing  so,  a  good  reason  for  their  uniting  in  particu- 
ar  converse.  Farther,  in  case  we  .suppose  ourselves 
rapslated  into  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  and  there  to  meet 
i  Chinese  or  other  more  distant  native  of  our  own 
danety  we  should  look  on  him  as  a  near  relation,  and 
tiadily  commence  a  friendship  with  him.  These  are 
latoral  reflections^  and  such  as  may  convince  us  that 
vp.are  linked  by  an  imperceptible  chain  to  every  in- 
imdual  of  the  human  race. 

.  IThe  several  great  bodies  which  compose  the  solar 
Kystem  are  kept  from  joining  together  at  the  common 
^^ntre  of  gravity  by  the  rectilinear^motipns  the  Au- 
ihoir  of  nature  has  impressed  on  each  of  Uiem;  which 
BODCurring  with  the  attractive  principle,  form  their 
regpective  orbits  round  the  sun ;  upon  the  ceasing  of 
irhich  motions,  the  general  law  of  gravitation  that  is 
notw  thwarted,  would  shew  itself  by  drawing  them 
edl  into  one  mass.  After  the  same  manner,  in  the 
parallel  case  of  society,  private  passions  and  motions 
of  the  soul  do  often  obstruct  the  operation  of  that 
benevolent  uniting  instinct  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture; which,  notwithstanding,  doth  still  exert  and 
will  not  fail  to  shew  itself  when  those  obstructions 
jjurip  taken  away. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  bodies  cannot  be  ex- 
plained any  other  way  than  by  resolving  it  into  the 
immediate  operation  of  God,  who  never  ceases  to 
^po«e  and  actuate  his  creatures  in  a  manner  suit- 

c2 
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able  to  their  respective  beings.  So  neither  can  that 
reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  be  accounted 
for  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, law,  or  fashion ;  but  is  a  principle  originally 
ingrafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  th^  seal  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature. 

And  as  the  attractive  power  in  bodies  is  the  most 
universal  principle  which  produceth  innumerable  ei^ 
fects,  and  is  a  key  to  explain  the  various  phenomena 
of  nature ;  so  the  corresponding  social  appetite  in 
human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of  mond 
actions.     This  it  is  that  inclines  each  individual  to 
an  intercourse  with  his  species,  and  models  everyone 
to  that  behaviour  which  best  suits  with  the  common 
well-being.     Hence  that  sympathy  in  our  natore, 
whereby  we  feel  the  pains  and  joys  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.     Hence  that  prevalent  love  in  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  which  is  neither  founded  on 
the  merit  of  the  object,  nor  yet  on  self-interest.  It  is 
this  that  makes  us  inquisitive  concerning  the  affiiin 
of  distant  nations,  which  can  have  no  influence  on 
our  own.     It  is  this  that  extends  our  care  to  futore 
generations,  and  excites  us  to  acts  of  beneficence  to- 
wards those  who  are  not  yet  in  being,  and  conse*- 
quently  from  whom  we  can  expect  no  recompense. 
In  a  word,  hence  arises  that  diffusive  sense  of  numa'- 
nity  so  unaccountable  to  the  selfish  man  who  is  un- 
touched with  it,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of  monster,  or 
anomalous  production. 

These  thoughts  do  naturally  suggest  the  following 
particulars.  First,  that  as  social  inclinations  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  it 
is  the  duty  and  interest  of  each  individual  to  cherish 
and  improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  the 
duty,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
Author  of  our  being,  who  aiins  at  the  common  good 
of  his  creatures,  and  as  an  indiication  of  his  will,  hath 
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3d  the  seeds  of  mutual  benevolence  in  our 
'h&  interest,  because  the  good  of  the  whole  is 
ible  from  that  of  the  parts ;  in  promoting, 
e,  the  common  good,  every  one  doth  at  the 
Qe  promote  his  own  private  interest.  Another 
ion  I  shall  draw  from  the  premises  is,  that  it 
k  signal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
y  that  the  main  duty  which  it  inculcates  above 
rs  is  charity.  Different  maxims  and  precepts 
stinguished  the  different  sects  of  philosophy 
gipn ;  our  Lord's  peculiar  precept  is,  '  Love 
fabo,ur  as  thyself.  By  this  shall  dl  men  know 
I  arie  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.' 
uot  say,  that  what  is  a  most  shining  proof  of 
yion,  is  not  often  a  reproach  to  its  professors : 
I  think  very  plain,  that  whether  we  regard 
logy  of  nature,  as  it  appears  in  the  mutual 
m  or  gravitations  of  the  mundane  system,  in 
eral  frame  and  constitution  of  the  human 
r  lastly,  in  the  ends  and  aptness  which  are 
rable  in  all  parts  of  the  visible  and  intellectual 
we  shall  not  doublf  but  the  precept,  which  is 
*acteristic  of  our  religion,  came  from  the  Au- 
nature.  Some  of  our  modern  freethinkers 
Indeed  insinuate  the  Christian  morals  to  be 
e,  because, say  they,  there  is  no  mention  made 
ospel  of  the  virtue  of  friendship.  These  sa- 
men  (if  I  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  that 
laying)  *  cannot  see  the  wood  for  trees.'  That 
>Q,  whereof  the  main  drift  is  to  inspire  its  pro- 
with  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  spirit 
charity,  and  beneficence,  to  all  mankind;  or, 
'  words,  with  a  friendship  to  every  individual 
hould  be  taxed  with  the  want  of  that  very 
.8  surely  a  glaring  evidence  of  the  blindness 
judice  of  its  adversaries. 

c3 
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Losit  amabiliter 

He  sported  agreeably. 

An  agreeable  young  gentleman,  that  has  a  talent  f< 

poetry,  and  does  me  the  favour  to  entertain  me  wit 

his  perfbnnances  after  my  more  serious  studies,  rea 

me  yesterday  the  following  translation.    In  this  towi 

where   there  are  so  many  women   of  prostitute 

charms,  I  am  very  glad  when  I  gain  so  much  tiin 

of  reflection  from  a  youth  of  a  gay  turn,  as  is  take 

up  in  any  composition,  though  the  piece  he  writes  i 

not  foreign  to  that  of  his  natural  inclination.    Fc 

it  is  a  great  step  towurds  gaining  upon  the  passions 

that  there  is  a  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  their  object 

and  to  turn  the  imagination  towards  a  bride,  rathe 

than  a  mistress,  is  getting  a  great  way  towards  beioj 

in  the  interest  of  virtue.     It  is  a  hopeless  manner  o 

reclaiming  youth  which  has  been  practised  by  soin< 

moralists,  to  declaim  against  pleasure  in  general 

No :  the  way  is  to  shew,  that  the  pleasurable  courst 

is  that  which  is  limited  and  governed  by  reason,  li 

this  case  virtue  is  upon  equal  terms  with  vice,  an( 

ha$«  with  all  the  same  indulgences  of  desire,  the  ad 

vantage  of  safety  in  honour  and  reputation.    I  hav 

for  this  reason  often  thought  of  exercising  my  pupi^* 

of  whom  I  have  several  of  admirable  talents,  upo 

writing  little  poems  or  epigrams,  which  in  a  volu^^^ 

I  would  entitle  The  Seeing  Cupid.     These  compos 

tions  should  be  written  on  the  little  advances  lO^ 

towards  a  young  lady  of  the  strictest  virtue,  and  * 

the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  them,  should  b^ 

something  that  might  please  her  mind  in  its  par< 
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inocence,  as  well  as  celebrate  her  person  in  its 
ighest  beauty.  This  work  would  instruct  a  woman 
>  be  a  good  wife,  all  the  while  it  is  a  wooing  her  to 
3  a  bride.  Imagination  and  reason  should  go  hand 
I  hand  in  a  generous  amour;  for  when  it  is  other- 
ise,  real  discontent  and  aversion  in  marriage  suc- 
ked the  groundless  and  wild  promise  of  imagination 
I  courtship. 

'kc  Court  of  Venus y  from  ChucUan,  being  part  of  the 
Epithalamium  on  Honorius  and  Maria. 

In  the  fain'd  Cyprian  isle  a  raonntain  stands. 
That  casts  a  shadow  into  distant  lands. 
In  vain  access  by  hnman  feet  is  tried. 
Its  lofty  brow  looks  down  with  noble  pride 
On  bounteous  Nile,  thro*  seven  wide  channels  spread. 
And  sees  old  Proteus  in  his  oozy  bed. 
Along  its  sides  no  hoary  frosts  presume 
To  blast  the  myrtle  shrubs,  or  nip  the  bloom. 
The  winds  with  caution  sweep  the  rising  flowers. 
While  balmy  dews  descend,  and  vernal  showers. 
The  ruling  orbs  no  wintry  horrors  bring, 
Fix'd  in  th'  indulgence  of  eternal  spring. 
Unfaded  sweets  in  parple  scenes  appear. 
And  genial  breezes  soften  all  the  year. 
The  nice,  luxurious  soul,  uncloy*d  may  rove; 
From  pleasures  still  to  circling  pleasures  move ; 
For  endless  beauty  kindles  endless  love. 

The  mountain,  when  the  summit  once  you  gain* 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  sinks  into  a  plain ; 
Where  the  pleased  eye  may  flow'ry  meads  behold, 
Enclos'd  with  branching  oar,  and  hedg'd  with  gold : 
Or  where  large  crops  the  generous  glebe  supplies. 
And  yellow  harvests  unprovoked  arise. 
For  by  mild  zephyrs  fann'd,  the  teeming  soil 
Yields  ev'ry  grain,  nor  asks  the  peasant's  toil. 
These  were  the  bribes,  the  price  of  heavenly  charms; 
These  Oytherea  won  to  Vulcan's  arms : 
For  such  a  bliss  he  such  a  gift  bestowed ; 
The  rich,  th'  immortal  labours  of  a  god. 

A  sylvan  scene,  in  solemn  state  displayed. 
Flatters  each  feather'd  warbler  with  a  shade  ; 
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Bat  here  no  bird  its  painted  wings  can  moye. 
Unless  elected  by  the  Queen  of  Love. 
Ere  made  a  member  of  this  tuneful  throng. 
She  hears  the  songster,  and  approves  the  song : 
The  joyous  victors  hop  from  sprav  to  spraj ; 
The  vanquisVd  fly  with  mournful  notes  away. 

Branches  in  branches  twin'd,  compose  the  groye ; 
And  shoot,  and  spread,  and  blossom  into  love. 
The  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat  *, 
And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet : 
The  distant  plantanes  seem  to  press  more  nigh  ; 
And  to  the  sighing  alder,  alders  sigh. 
Blue  heav'ns  above  them  smile ;  and  all  below. 
Two  murm'ring  streams  in  wild  meanders  flow. 
This  mix*d  with  gall ;  and  that  like  honey  sweet ! 
But  ah  1  too  soon  th'  unfriendly  waters  meet ! 
SteepM  in  these  springs  (if  verse  belief  can  gain) 
The  darts  of  Love  their  double  power  attain : 
Hence  all  mankind  a  bitter  sweet  have  found* 
A  punfol  pleasure,  and  a  grateful  wound. 

Along  the  grassy  banks,  in  bright  array. 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  their  wings  display : 
Quivers  and  bows  their  usual  sports  proclaim ', 
Their  dress,  their  stature,  and  their  looks  the  same; 
Smiling  in  innocence,  and  ever  young. 
And  tender,  as  the  nymphs  from  whom  they  sprung ; 
For  Venus  did  but  boast  one  only  son. 
And  rosy  Cupid  was  that  boasted  one ; 
He,  oncontroird,  thro'  heaven  extends  his  sway. 
And  gods  and  goddesses  by  turns  obey  ; 
Or  if  he  stoops  on  earth,  great  princes  bam, 
Sicken  on  thrones,  and  wreath^  with  laurels  mourn. 
Th'  inferior  powers  o'er  hearts  inferior  reign. 
And  pierce  the  rural  fair,  or  homely  swain. 
Here  Love's  imperial  pomp  is  spread  around. 
Voluptuous  liberty  that  knows  no  bound ; 
And  sudden  storms  of  wrath,  which  soon  decline ; 
And  nudnight  watchings  o'er  the  fumes  of  wine : 
Unartful  tears  and  hectic  looks,  that  shew 
With  silent  eloquence  the  lover's  woe ; 
Boldness  unfledg'd,  and  to  stol'n  raptures  new 
Half-trembling  stands,  and  scarcely  dares  pursue  : 
Fears  that  dehgbt,  and  anxious  doubts  of  joy. 
Which  check  our  swelliag  hopes,  but  Hot  destroy ; 
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And  short-breath'd  vows,  forgot  as  soou  as  iuade> 
On  airy  pinions  flutter  through  the  glade. 
Youth  with  a  haughty  look,  and  gay  attire. 
And  rolling  eyes  that  glow  with  soft  desire. 
Shines  forth  exalted  on  a  pompous  seat ; 
While  sullen  cares  and  wither'd  age  retreat. 

Now  from  afar  the  palace  seems  to  blaze. 
And  hither  would  extend  its  golden  rays  ; 
But  by  reflection  of  the  grove  is  seen 
The  gold  still  varied  by  the  waving  green. 
For  Mulciber  with  secret  pride  beheld 
How  far  his  skill  all  human  wit  excell'd ; 
And  grown  uxorious,  did  the  work  design 
To  speak  the  artist,  and  the  art  divine. 
Proud  columns  tow 'ring  high,  support  the  frame. 
That  hewn  from  hyacinthian  quarries  came. 
The  beams  are  emeralds,  and  yet  scarce  adorn 
The  ruby  walls  on  which  themselves  are  borne. 
The  pavement,  rich  with  veins  of  agate  lies ; 
And  steps  with  shining  jasper  slippery  rise. 

Here  spices  in  parterres  promiscuous  blow. 
Not  from  Arabia's  fields  more  odours  flow. 
The  wanton  winds  through  groves  of  cassia  play, 
And  steal  the  ripen'd  fragrances  away ; 
Here  with  its  load  the  wild  amomum  bends; 
There  cinnamon,  in  rival  sweets,  contends ; 
A  rich  perfume  the  ravish'd  senses  fills, 
While  from  the  weeping  tree  the  balm  distils. 

At  these  delightful  bowers  arrives  at  last 
The  God  of  Love,  a  tedious  journey  past ; 
Then  shapes  his  way  to  reach  the  fronting  gate. 
Doubles  his  majesty,  and  walks  in  state. 
It  chancM  upon  a  radiant  throne  reclined, 
Venus  her  golden  tresses  did  unbind : 
Proud  to  be  thus  employ'd,  on  either  hand 
Th*  Idalian  sisters,  rang'd  in  order  stapd. 
Ambrosial  essence  one  bestows  in  show6rs. 
And  lavishly  whole  streams  of  nectar  pours. 
With  ivory  combs  another's  dext*rous  care 
Or  curls,  or  opens  the  dishevelled  hair; 
A  third,  industrious  with  a  nicer  eye. 
Instructs  the  ringlets  in  what  form  to  lie  : 
Yet  leaves  some  few,  that,  not  so  closely  prest» 
Sport  in  the  wind,  and  wanton  from  the  rest. 


( 
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!  by  artful  study  wrougbt, 
A  gncefel  env,  and  a  lovely  fault. 
The  jvdgpMit  of  the  glass  is  here  unkomvn; 
Here  Mfrafs  are  supplied  by  ev'ry  stone. 
Whcre*er  the  goddess  turns,  her  image  falls, 
Aad  a  aew  Venos  dances  on  the  walls. 

ihile  she  did  her  spotless  forra  survey, 
%d  with  Love*s  empire,  and  almighty  sway, 
Sbe  spied  her  som,  and  fir'd  with  eager  joy, 
S^sru&s  Cvwards,  and  embrac'd  the  fav'rite  boy. 


X*  its*    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1713, 


It  »  wsiIIt  tlioi]^t«  with  great  jastice,  ayeryiiB* 
wraKss  iImii:  a  a  niTite  man  to  intermeddle  in 
lucisrs  v^^T  Rsvd  the  slate.     Bat  the  memoiial 
«^sc9l  »  ■Mttocae^  in  the  following  letter  is  so  dar- 
:A>  apfiuefttlT  designed  for  the  most  trai- 
iwttgmihie,  diat  I  do  not  care  whit 
A  I  suder,  when  I  expose  it  to  the 
rotKociKfie  ot  all  men  who  ralne  their  coantryy  or 
W^  aBT  K^ranl  to  the  honour,  safety,  or  glory  of 
:AKtr  ^ftKmk    h  b  v>Htjin  thcie  is  not  much  danger 
:s  ieaavwr  t^  tkcaolilion  of  Dunkirk  during  tba 
^  .^*  ifi»  poKaeaii  BMKt  Christian  majesty,  who  is/^ 
3».^'M>i  3CC  die  9KK<  inTiolable  regard  to  treati^* 
>«.!:  :^sK  ptcits  pfisce  is  aged,  and  in  case  of  his  ^^ 
H>MiS)e.  M»w  the  |vw«r  of  France  and  Spain  is  ii»  ^ 


v^t^lffT  a  paitmdar. 
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'  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  You  employ  your  important  moments,  methinks, 
*L  little  too  frivolously,  when  you  consider  so  often 
little  circumstances  of  dress  and  behaviour  and  never 
ixiake  mention  of  matters  wherein  you  and  all  your 
Cellow-subjects  in  general  are  concerned.  I  give  you 
xiow  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  manifesting  your  loy- 
cdty  to  your  queen,  but  your  affection  to  your  coun- 
try, if  your  treat  an  insolence  done  to  them  both  with 
the  disdain  it  deserves.     The  enclosed  printed  paper 
in  French  and  English  has  been  handed  about  the 
town,  and  given  gratis  to  passengers  in  the  streets  at 
noonday.     You  see  the  title  of  it  is, "  A  most  humble 
address,  or  memorial,  presented  to  her  majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  deputy  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Dunkirk."  The  nauseous  memorialist,  with 
the  most  fulsome  flattery,  tells  the  queen  of  her  thun- 
der, and  of  wisdom  and  clemency  adored  by  all  the 
the  earth ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  attempts  to  un- 
dermine her  power,  and  escape  her  wisdom,  by  be- 
seeching her  to  do  an  act  Which  will  give-  a  well- 
grounded  jealousy  to  her  people.     What  the  syco- 
phant desires  is,  that  the  mole  and  dykes  of  Dunkirk 
may  be  spared ;  and  it  seems  the  Sieur  Tugghe,  for 
BO  the  petitioner  is  called)  was  thunderstruck  by  the 
denunciation  which  he  says  "  the  Lord  Viscount  Bo* 
lingbroke  made  to  hiis,''  that  her  majesty  did  not 
think  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  dreadful  sentence 
shehad  pronounced  against  the  town*    Mr.  Ironside, 
I  think  you  would  do  an  act  worthy  your  general  hu- 
manity, if  you  would  put  the  Sieur  Tugghe  right  in 
this  matter ;  and  let  him  know,  that  her  majesty  has 
pronounced  no  sentence  against  the  town,  but  his 
most  Christian  majesty  has  agreed  that  the  town  and 
harbour  shall  be  demolished. 

*  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immediate  de- 
molition of  it. 
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*  That  the  very  common  people  know,  that  widiin 
three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  worb 
towards  the  sea  were  to  be  demolished  ;  and,  within 
three  months  after  it,  the  works  towards  the  land. 

'  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of  March, 
O.  S. 

*  That  the  parliament  has  been  told  from  the  queen, 
that  the  equivalent  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi 
king. 

'  That  the  SieurTugghe  has  the  impudence  to  ask 
the  queen  to  remit  the  most  material  part  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  between  her  majesty  and  his  master. 

*  That  the  British  nation  received  more  damage  in 
their  trade  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  than  from  al- 
most all  the  ports  of  France,  either  in  the  ocean,  or 
the  Mediterranean. 

*  That  fleets  of  above  thirty  sail  have  come  together 
out  of  Dunkirk,  during  the  late  war,  and  taken  ships 
of  war  as  well  as  merchantmen. 

*  That  the  Pretender  sailed  from  thence  to  Scotr 
land  ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  port  the  French  have  un- 
til you  come  to  Brest,  for  the  whole  length  of  St 
George's  channel,  where  any  considerable  naval  ar^ 
mament  can  be  made. 

*  That  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  is 
an  inconsiderable  advantage  to  England,  in  compari- 
son to  the  advantage  of  destroying  the  mole,  dykes, 
and  harbour  ;  it  being  the  naval  force  from  thence 
which  only  can  hurt  the  British  nation. 

*  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immediate  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk. 

*  That  the  Dutch,  who  suffered  equally  with  us  from 
those  of  Dunkirk,  were  probably  induced  to  sign  the 
treaty  with  France  from  this  consideration,  that 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

*  That  the  situation  of  Dunkirk  is  such,  as  that  it 
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nay  always  keep  runners  to  observe  all  ships  sailing 
m  tile  Thames  and  Medwsty. 

*  That  all  the  suggestions  which  the  Sieur  Tugghe 
Mrings  concerning  tiie  Dutch,  are  fals»  and  scan. 
lalous. 

'  That  whether  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  trade 
if  Holland  or  not,  that  Dunkirk  should  be  demo- 
bbed, it  is  necessary  for  the  safety,  honour,  and 
iberty  of  England,  that  it  should  be  so. 

*  That  when  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  the  power  of 
France,  on  that  side,  should  it  ever  be  turned  against 
18,  will  be  removed  several  hundred  miles  farther  off 
jrreat  Britain  than  it  is  at  present. 

'  That  after  the  demolition,  there  can  be  no  con« 
liderable  preparation  made  at  sea  by  the  French  on 
ill  the  Channel,  but  at  Brest ;  and  that  Gieat  Britain 
leine  an  island,  which  cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a 
lavcu  power,  we  may  esteem  France  effectually  re- 
noTed,  by  the  demolition,  from  Great  Britain,  as  far 
IS  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest. 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  repeat  this  last  particular, 
uid  put  it  in  a  different  letter,  That  the  demolition 
3f  Dunkirk  will  remove  France  many  hundred  miles 
fartiier  off  from  us ;  and  then  repeat  again,  that  the 
British  nation  expects  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

^  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour  your 
Queen  -  and  country,  that  you  insert  this  letiber,  or 
speak  to  this  purpose,  your  own  way ;  for  in  this  all 
parties  must  agree,  that  however  bound  in  friendship 
one  nation  is  with  another,  it  is  but  prudent,  that  in 
case  of  a  rupture,  they  should  be,  if  possible,  upon 
equal  terms. 

*  Be  honest,  old  Nestor,  and  say  all  this ;  for  what- 
ever half-witted  hot  whigs  may  think,  we  all  value 
our  estates  and  liberties ;  and  every  true  man  of  each 
party  must  think  himself  concerned  that  Dunkirk 
iheiild  be  demolished. 

XVIII.  D 
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>  k  1k^  HMO  ^  vho  haTe  the  honour  to  be  in  tbe 
-wirttjgrT  toBUten  thb  matter,  and  not  let  the  credi* 
icv  cc  aa  ksMst  biave  people  be  thus  in^BUiiqiidj 
lou^^i  ia  oar  open  streets. 

•  I  caanx  so  on  fw  indignation ;  but  pray  (kA 
^UML  oar  naercT  u>  France  may  not  expose  us  to  ' 
menrr  oc"  France.  Your  humble  serrant, 

English  Tort/ 
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. — ^ViBo.  Geoig.  W.  W. 


JUki  poft  viA  fife,  oalr  to  wovmI  thdr  fioe. 

Anv.^  Ea  is  SO  uneasy  a  guest  in  the  heart,  thathemij 
be  said  to  be  bom*  unhappy  who  is  <^  a  rough  m 
choiecic  disposition.  The  mocalists  have  denned  ^^ 
to  be  *  a  desire  of  rerenge  for  some  injuryoCsnd. 
Men  of  hoc  and  heady  tempers  are  eagerly  detfOtf 
of  vengeance^  the  very  moment  they  appreli^Ddtlia^ 
seh>!s  ii\}ured :  whereas  the  cool  and  sedate  vitoo 
proper  mwrtunities  to  return  grief  for  grief  to  ibtf 
enemy.  jBy  thb  means  it  often  happens  tiiat  the cte" 
leric  inflict  disproportioned  punishments  lupcm  iii(N 
and  sometimes  imaginary  c^ences :  but  the  iffOXf^ 
rately  reTengefiil  have  lasure  to  weigh  the  merits  <i 
the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smoUier  their  ucfflt 
resentments,  or  to  seek  proper  and  adequate  ^^P*^ 
tions  for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.  Wflw 
minds  are  apt  to  speak  well  of  the  man  of  fury;  be- 
cause, when  the  storm  is  over,  he  is  full  of  soito^ 
and  repentance ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  is  apt  to  codubd^' 
such  ravages  during  his  mildness,  that¥rhenhecoB^ 
to  himself)  he  becomes  tame  then,  for  the  samereaioi 
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le  ran  wild  before,  only  to  give  himself  ease ; 
s  a  friend  only  to  himself  in  both  extremities. 
)f  this  unhappy  make,  more  frequently  than  toy 
9  expect  that  their  friends  should  bear  with 
nfirmities.     Their  friends  should  in  return  de- 
lem  to  correct  their  infirmities.     The  common 
es,  that  they  cannot  help  it,  that  it  was  soon 
that  they  harbour  no  malice  in  their  hearts,  are 
lents  for  pardoning  a  bull  or  a  mastiff;  but  shall 
reconcile  me  to  an  intellectual  savage.     Why 
1  should  any  one  imagine,  that  persons  inde- 
tnt  upon  him  should  venture  into  his  society, 
lath  not  yet  so  far  subdued  his  boiling  blood, 
lathe  is  ready  to  do  something  the  next  minute 
he  can  never  repair,  and  hath  nothing  to  plead 
own  behalf  but  that  he  is  apt  to  do  mischief  as 
\  he  can  ?     Such  a  man  may  be  feared,  he  may 
led ;  he  can  never  be  loved, 
ould  not  hereby  be  so  understood  as  if  I  meant 
Mimmend  slow  and  deliberate  malice ;  I  would 
>bserve,  that  men  of  moderation  are  of  a  more 
Ae  character  than  the  rash  and  inconsiderate ; 
lliey  do  not  husband  the  talent  that  Heaven 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  are  as  much  more 
B  than  the  choleric,  as  the  devil  is  more  horrible 
i  brute.     It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  when 
id  is  more  troublesome  to  himself,  or  more  hurt- 
his  enemy  ;  the  one  is  boisterous  and  gentle  by 
liyiding  his  life  between  guilt  and  repentance, 
ill  tempest,  again  all  sunshine.     The  other  hath 
>other  but  more  lasting  anguish,  lying  under  a 
itual  gloom  ;  the  latter  is  a  cowardly  man,  the 
er  a  generous  beast.     If  he  may  be  held  unfor 
te  who  cannot  be  sure  but  that  he  may  do  some- 
l  the  next  minute  which  he  shall  lament  during 
ife ;  what  shall  we  think  of  him  who  hath  a  soul 
fected  that  he  can  never  be  happy  until  he  hath 
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made  another  miserable  ?  What  wars  may  we  inuk 
gine  perpetually  raging  in  his  breast !  what  dark 
stratagems,  unworthy  designs,  inhuman  wishes,  ' 
dreadful  resolutions !  A  snake  curled  in  many  in- 
tricate mazes,  ready  to  sting  a  traveller^  and  ^  hiss 
him  in  the  pangs  of  death,  is  no  unfit  emblem  of  such 
an  artful,  unsearchable  projector.  Were  I  to  choose 
an  enemy,  whether  should  I  wish  for  one  that  would 
stab  me  suddenly,  or  one  that  would  give  me  an  Ita- 
lian poison,  subtle  and  lingering,  yet  as  certainly  &- 
tal  as  the  stroke  of  a  stiletto  ?  Let  the  reader  de- 
termine the  doubt  in  his  own  mind. 

There  is  yet  a  third  sort  of  revenge,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  third,  which  is  compounded  of  the  other  two: 
I  mean  the  mistaken  honour  which  hath  too  ofl^s 
place  in  generous  breasts.     Men  of  good  education, 
though  naturally  choleric,  restrain  their  wrath  so  &i 
as  to  seek  convenient  titnes  for  vengeance.    The 
single  combat  seems  so  generous  a  way  of  ending 
controversies,  that  until  we  have  strict  laws,  the 
number  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  I  wish  I  ccfold 
not  say  of  wretched  spirits,  will  be  increased.    Of 
all  the  medals  which  have  been  struck  in  honour  of 
a  neighbouring  monarchy  there  is  not  one  which  can 
give  him  so  true  renown  as  that  upon  the  success  ofhis 
edicts  for  abolishing  the  impious  practice  of  dueUing. 

What  inclined  me  at  present  to  write  upon  this 
subject,  was  the  sight  of  the  following  letters,  which 
I  can  assure  the  reader  to  be  genuine*  They  cob- 
cem  two  noble  names  among  us;  but  the  crim^^of 
which  the  gentlemen  are  guilty  bears  too  prevalently 
the  name  of  honour,  to  need  an  apology  to  their 
relations  for  reviving  the  mention  of  their  duel.  But 
the  dignity  of  wraSi,  and  the  cool  and  deliberate 
preparation  (by  passing  different  climes,  and  waiting 
convenient  seasons)  for  murdering  each  other,  while 
we  consider  them  as  moved  by  a  sense  of  honoiur* 
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must  raise  in  die  reader  as  much  compassion  as 
borror. 

'  A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Sackville. 
'  I  that  am  in  France  hear  how  much  you  attribute 
to  yourself  in  this  time,  that  I  have  given  the  world 
leave  to  ring*  your  praises  *  *         *        * 

•        •♦»**♦*♦ 

If  you  call  to  memory,  whereas  1  gave  you  my  hand 
laitty  I  told  you  I  reserved  the  heart  for  a  truer  re- 
copciliation.  Now  be  that  noble  gentleman  my  love 
once  spoke  you,  and  come  and  do  him.  right  that 
could  recite  the  trials  you  owe  your  birth  and  coun- 
try, were  I  not  confident  your  honour  gives  you  the 
same  courage  to  do  me  right,  that  it  did  to  do  me 
wrong.  Be  master  of  your  own  weapons  and  time; 
die  place  wheresoever  I  will  wait  on  you.  By  doing 
dlis  you  shall  shorten  revenge,  and  clear  the  idle 
Opmion  the  world  hath  of  both  our  worths. 

Edw,  Bruce.' 

*  A  Mom.  Monsieur  le  Baroit  de  Kinloss. 

'  As  it  shall  be  always  far  from  me  to  seek  a  quar- 
rel, so  will  I  always  be  ready  to  meet  with  any  that 
desire  to  make  trial  of  my  valour  by  so  fair  a  course 
as  you  require.  A  witness  whereof  yourself  shall  be, 
wlib  within  a  month  shall  receive  a  strict  account  of 
time,  place,  and  weapon,  where  you  shall  find  me 
ready  disposed  to  give  you  honourable  satisfaction 
by  him  that  shall  conduct  you  thither.  In  the  mean- 
time be  as  secret  of  the  appointment  as  it  seems  you 
are  desirous  of  it  Ed.  Sackville.' 

*  A  Mo7is,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Kinloss. 

'  I  am  ready  at  Tergosa,  a  town  in  Zealand,  to 
give  you  that  satisfaction  your  sword  can  render  you, 
accompanied  with  a  worthy  gentleman  my  second, 

•  Ring  with. 
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in  degree  a  knight;  and  for  your  coming  I  willool 
limit  you  a  peremptory  day,  but  desire  you  to  make 
a  definite  and  speedy  r^air  for  your  own  honoor, 
and  fear  of  prevention,  until  which  time  you  siiiD 
find  me  there.  Ed.  Sackyillb.' 

Tcigosa*.  Aug.  10, 1613. 

'  A  Mom,  Monsieur  Sackville. 
*  I  have  received  your  letter  by  your  man,  and  a^ 
knowledge  you  have  dealt  nobly  with  me,  and  now 
I  come  with  all  possible  haste  to  meet  you. 

£d.  Bruce.' 
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— VacQum  sine  roente  popellam. — Mus£  Anolica9X» 
An  empty,  though tless  tribe. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  u*e  more  afieded 
by  things  which  strike  the  senses,  than  by  tfod- 
lenciesdiat  are  to  be  discerned  byreason  and  diougbty 
they  form  very  erroneous  judgments  when  they  com- 
pare one  with  the  other.  An  eminent  instance  <a 
this  is,  that  vulgar  notion  that  men  addicted  to  con- 
templation are  less  useful  members  of  society  dun 
those  of  a  different  course  of  life.  The  hosoM 
therefore  of  my  present  paper  shall  be  to  compan 
the  distinct  merits  of  the  speculative  and  the  actiiB 
parts  of  mankind. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  labours  of  g^o^ 
rals  and  politicians  are  confined  to  narrow  tractici 
the  earth ;  and  while  they  promote  the  interest  c^ 
their  own  country,  they  lessen  or  obstruct  that  c 
other  nations ;  whereas  the  light  and  knowledge  th< 
sprmg  from  speculation  are  not  limited  to  any  nng^ 

*  Targow,  famous  for  the  painted  window  in  the  cathediaL 
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•pot,  but  equally  diffused  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
g^k>be.  Besides,  for  the  most  part,  the  renown  only 
of  men  of  action  is  transmitted  to  distant  posterity, 
their  great  exploits  either  dying  with  themselves,  or 
BOOH  after  them ;  whereas  speculative  men  continue 
to  deserve  well  of  the  world  thousands  of  years  after 
the^  have  left  it.  Their  merits  are  propagated  with 
Iheir  &ne,  which  is  due  to  them,  but  a  free  gift  to 
those  whose  beneficence  has  not  outlived  their 
persons. 

What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  renowned 
deeds  of  Csesar  or  Alexander,  that  we  should  make 
them  the  constant  themes  of  our  praise  ?  while  the 
name  of  Pythagoras  is  more  sparingly  celebrated, 
though  it  be  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
trade  and  riches.  This  may  seem  strange  to  a  vul- 
gar reader,  but  the  following  reflection  will  make  it 
(ilain.  That  philosopher  invented  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  wmch  is*the 
mmdation  of  trigonometry,  and  consequently  of  na- 
vigation, upon  which  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
depends. 

•  The  mathematics  are  so  useful  and  ornamental  to 
haman  life>  that  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple 
acknowledges,  in  some  part  of  his  writings,  all  those 
advantages  which  distinguish  polite  nations  from 
barbarians  to  be  derived  from  them.  But  as  these 
SGienees  cultivate  the  exterior  parts  of  life,  there  are 
others  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  endue  the 
heart  with  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  by  opening  our 
prospects,  and  awakening  our  hopes,  produce  gener- 
ous emotions  ^d  sublime  sentiments  in  the  soul. 

The  divine  sages  of  antiquity,  who  by  transmitting 
down  to  us  their  speculations  upon  good  and  evil, 
upon  Providence,  and  the  dignity  and  duration  of 
thinking  beings,  have  imprinted  an  idea  of  moral  ex- 
celleiice  on  the  minds  of  men,  are  most  eminent 
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benefiBictors  to  human  natare ;  and  however  overlooked 
in  the  loud  and  thoughtless  applauses  that  are  evnj 
day  bestowed  on  the  slaughterers  and  disturbers  (X 
mankind,  yet  they  will  never  want  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous. 

Tliis  apology  in  behalf  of  the  speculative  part  of 
mankind,  who  make  useful  truth  the  end  of  tl^  be- 
ing, and  its  acquisition  the  business  as  well  as  eIIte^ 
tainment  of  their  lives,  seems  not  improper,  in  order 
to  rectify  the  mistake  of  those  who  measure  merit  by 
noise  and  outward  appearance,  and  are  too  apt  to 
depreciate  and  ridicule  men  of  thought  and  retire- 
ment. The  raillery  and  reproaches  which  are  tluNnm 
on  that  species  by  those  who  abound  in  animal  life, 
would^  incline  one  to  think  the  world  not  sufficiently 
convinced  that  whatsoever  is  good  or  excellent  pro- 
ceeds from  reason  and  reflection. 

Even  those  who  only  regard  truth  as  such»  without 
communicating  their  thoughts,  or  applying  tliem  to 
practice,  vnll  seem  worthy  members  of  me  common- 
wealth, if  we  compare  the  innocence  and  tranquillity 
with  which  they  pass  their  lives,  with  the  fraud  and 
impertinence  of  other  men.  But  the  number  of  those 
who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become  useless,  is  inooo- 
siderable  in  respect  of  them  who  are  hurtful  to  man- 
kind by  an  active  and  restless  disposition. 

,  As  in  the  distribution  of  other  thiugs,  so  in  this 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  appears,  that  men  addicted 
to  intellectual  pursuits  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
those  who  rejoice  in  exerting  the  force  and  activity  of 
their  coiporeal  organs;  for  opei-ations  of  the  latter 
sort  are  limited  to  a  narrow  extent  of  time  and  place, 
whereas  those  of  the  mind  are  permanent  and  uni- 
versal. Plato  and  Euclid  enjoy  a  sort  of  immortality 
upon  earth,  and  at  this  day  read  lectures  to  the  worid. 

But  if  to  inform  the  understanding,  and  regulate 
the  will,  is  the  most  lasting  and  diffusive  benefit, 
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there  will  not  be  found  so  useful  and  excellent  an 
institution  as  that  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  which 
is  now  become  the  scorn  of  fools.    That  a  numerous 
tnrder  of  men  should  be  consecrated  to  the  study  of 
the  most  sublime  and  beneficial  truths,  with  a  design 
to  propagate  them  by  their  discourses  and  writings, 
to  mform  their  fellow-creatures  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  to  possess  their  minds  with  a 
■epse  of  a  future  state,  and  not  only  to  explain  the 
natiire  of  ^very  virtue  and  moral  duty,  but  likewise 
lo  persuade  mankind  to  the  practice  of  them  by  the 
iDOtt  powerful  and  engaging  motives,  is  a  thing  so 
excellent  and  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
.world,  that  nobody  but  a  modem  freethinker  could 
have  the  forehead  or  folly  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 
^  The  light  in  which  these  points  should  be  exposed 
to  the  view  of  one  who  is  prejudiced  against  the 
names  religion,  church,  priest,  and  the  like,  is  to 
consider  the  clergy  as  so  many  philosophers,  the 
churches  as  schools,  and  their  sermons  as  lectures, 
ibr-the  information  and  improvement  of  the  audience. 
.How  would  the  heart  of  Socrates  or  TuUy  have  re- 
joiced, had  they  lived  in  a  nation,  where  the  law  had 
made  provision  for  philosophers  to  read  lectures  of 
morality  and  theology  every  seventh  day,  in  several 
thousands  of  schools  erected  at  the  public  charge 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  at  which  lectures  all 
.  ranks  and  sexes,  without  distinction,  were  obliged  to 
.  be  present  for  their  general  improvement !   And  what 
widked  wretches  would  they  think  those  men,  who 
would  endeavour  to  defeat  me  purpose  of  so  divine 
an  institution ! 

It  is  indeed  usual  with  that  low  tribe  of  writers, 
to  pretend  their  design  is  only  to  reform  the  church, 
and  expose  the  vices,  and  not  the  order,  of  the  clergy. 
The  author  of  a  pamphlet  printed  the  other  day 
(which,  without  my  mentioning  the  title,  will  on  thi& 
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occasion  occur  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
read  it)  hopes  to  insinuate  by  that  artifice  what  he  is 
afraid  or  ashamed  openly  to  maintain.  But  there 
are  two  pbints  which  clearly  shew  what  it  is  he  aim 
at.  The  first  is,  that  he  constantly  uses  the  word 
priests  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  his  reader  cannot 
but  observe  he  means  to  throw  an  odium  on  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  their  being 
called  by  a  name  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with 
heathens  and  impostors.  The  other  is,  his  raking 
together  and  exaggerating,  with  great  spleen  and 
industry,  all  those  actions  of  churchmen,  which, 
either  by  their  own  illness,  or  the  bad  light  in  which 
he  places  them,  tend  to  give  men  an  ill  impression 
of  the  dispensers  of  the  gospel ;  all  which  he  pathe- 
tically addresses  to  the  consideration  of  his  wise  and 
honest  countr3rmen  of  the  laity.  The  sophistry  and 
ill-breeding  of  these  proceedings  are  so  obvious  to 
men  who  have  any  pretence  to  that  character,  that  I 
need  say  no  more  either  of  them  or  their  author. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  properly  be 
ranged  under  the  two  general  heads  of  gentlemen 
and  mechanics.  This  distinction  arises  from  the 
different  occupations  wherein  they  exert  themselves. 
The  former  of  these  species  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  more  honourable  than  the  other,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  a  base  and  inferior  order  of  men. 
But  if  the  world  is  in  the  right  in  this  natural  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  generally  so  in  the  distribution  of  par- 
ticular persons  under  their  respective  denominations. 
It  is  a  clear  settled  point,  that  the  gentleman  should 
be  preferred  to  the  mechanic.  But  who  is  the  gen- 
tleman, and  who  the  mechanic,  wants  to  be  explained. 

The  philosophers  distinguish  two  parts  in  human 
nature ;  the  rational  and  the  animal.  Now,  if  we 
attend  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  assign  a  more  just  and  adequate  idea  of 
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these  distinct  species,  than  by  defining  the  gentleman 
to  be  him  whose  occupation  lies  in  the  exertion  of  his 
rational  faculties,  and  the  mechanic  him  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  use  of  his  animal  parts,  or  the  organic 
parts  of  his  body. 

The  concurring  assent  of  the  world,  in  preferring 
gentlemen  to  mechanics,  seems  founded  in  that  pre- 
rerence  which  the  rational  part  of  our  nature  is  en- 
titled to  above  the  animal ;  when  we  consider  it  in 
itself,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
as  it  is  pure  and  immortal,  and  as  it  is  that  which,  of 
all  the  known  works  of  the  creation,  bears  the  bright- 
est impress  of  the  Deity. 

It  claims  the  same  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  if  we 
consider  it  with  respect  to  its  object.  Mechanical 
motives  or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  low  and  Httle  things ;  whereas  Reason  inquires 
concerning  the  nature  of  intellectual  beines;  the 
great  Author  of  our  existence ;  its  end,  and  Uie  pro- 

Kr  methods  of  attaining  it.  Or  in  case  that  noble 
:ulty  submit  itself  to  nearer  objects,  it  is  not,  like 
the  organic  powers,  confined  to  a  slow  and  painful 
manner  of  action ;  but  shifts  the  scenes,  and  applies 
itself  to  the  most  distant  objects  with  incredible  ease 
and  dispatch.  Neither  are  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  one  individual  ob- 
ject, but  at  once  extended  to  a  whole  species. 

And  as  we  have  shewn  the  intellectual  powers  to 
be  nobler  than  those  of  motion,  both  in  their  own  na- 
ture, and  in  regard  to  their  object,  the  same  will  still 
hold  if  we  consider  their  office.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  former  to  preside  and  direct;  of  the  latter,  to 
execute  and  obey.  Those  who  apply  tlicir  hands  to 
the  materials  appear  the  immediate  builders  of  an 
edifice ;  but  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  it,  is  owing 
to  the  architect  who  designed  the  plan  in  his  closet* 
And  in  like  manner,  whatever  there  is  either  in  art  or 
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nature,  of  use  or  regularity,  will  be  found  to  proceed 
from  the  superior  principle  of  reason  and  under- 
standing.  Tnese  reflections,  how  obvious  soever,  do 
nevertheless  seem  not  sufficiently  attended  to  bj  ' 
those,  who  being  at  great  pains  to  improve  the  fieue 
and  motions  of  the  body,  neglect  the  culture  of  the 
mind. 

From  the  premises  it  follows,  that  a  man  may  de- 
scend from  on  ancient  family,  wear  fine  clothes,  and 
be  master  of  what  is  commonly  called  good-breeding, 
and  yet  not  merit  the  name  of  gentleman.  All  those 
whose  principal  accomplishments  consist  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  mechanic  powers,  whether  the  organ 
made  use  of  be  the  eye,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the 
fingers,  feet,  or  any  other  part,  are  in  the  eye  of  reir 
son  to  be  esteemed  mechanics. 

I  do  therefore  by  these  presents  declare,  that  aD 
men  and  women,  by  what  title  soever  distinguished, 
whose  occupation  it  is  either  to  o^le  with  the  m, 
flirt  with  the  fan,  dress,  cringe,  a^ust  the  musclei 
of  the  face,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  gentry;  which  is  from  this  time  for- 
ward appropriated  to  those  who  employ  the  talents 
of  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practioe 
of  virtue,  and  are  content  to  take  their  places  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  moral  and  intellectual  accom- 
plishments. 

The  rest  of  the  human  species  come  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  mechanics,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
professed  mechanics,  who  not  pretending  to  be  gen- 
tlemen, contain  themselves  within  their  proper  sphere, 
are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  con- 
sequently should  be  more  respected  in  a  well-regu- 
lated commonwealth,  than  those  mechanics  who  make 
a  merit  of  being  useless. 

Having  hitherto  considered  the  human  species  as 
distinguished  into  gentlemen  and  mechanics,  I  come 
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Oir  to  treat  of  the  machines ;  a  sort  of  beings  that 
tie  the  oatside  or  appearance  of  men,  without  being 
lafly  such.  Hie  freethinkers  have  often  declared 
I  mp  world,  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  any  incor- 
ireal  being  or  spirit ;  bat  that  all  the  operations 
ej  exert  proceed  from  the  collision  of  certain  cor- 
isibleay  endued  with  proper  figures  and  motions.  It 
oow  a  considerable  time  that  I  have  been  their 
Melyte  in  this  point.  I  am  even  so  fiur  convinced 
It  they  are  in  the  right,  that  I  shall  attempt  prov- 
rit  to  oUiers. 

The  mind  being  itself  invisible,  there  is  no  other 
if  to  discern  its  existence,  than  by  the  efiects  which 
pfoduceth.  Where  design,  order,  and  symmetry, 
3  Tittble  in  the  effects,  we  conclude  the  cause  to  be 
,  Intelligent  Being;  but  where  nothing  of  these  can 
.Ibond,  we  ascribe  the  effect  to  hazard,  necessity, 
tke  like.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  is  conver. 
Bit  jn  the  modem  productions  of  our  freethinkers,  if 
B|f  do  not  look  rather  like  effects  of  chance,  or  at  ' 
A  tai  mechanism,  than  of  a  thinking  principle,  and 
osequently  whether  the  authors  of  those  rhapso. 
as,  are  not  mere  machines. 

The  same  point  is  likewise  evident  from  their  own 
iertion ;  it.  being  plain  that  no  one  could  mistake 
ought  for  motion,  who  knew  what  thought  was.  For 
eae  reasons  I  do-  hereby  give  it  in  charge  to  all 
iiristians,  that  hereafter  they  speak  of  freethinkers 
tlie  neuter  gender,  using  die  term  *  it'  for  *  him.' 
bey  are  to  be  considered  as  automata,  made  up  of 
mea  and  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  animal  spi- 
»;  not  so  innocent  indeed,  but  as  destitute  of 
ought  and  reason,  as  those  little  machines  which 
e  excellent  author,  from  whom  I  take  the  motto  of 
ii  paper,  has  so  elegantly  described. 
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Iter  pigToram  quasi  sepcf  spinanim. — £x  Latin.  Pbov* 
The  way  of  the  slothful  man  b  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

PrOV.  XV.  1A» 

There  are  two  sorts  of  persons  within  the  conddelt- 
tion  of  my  frontispiece;  the  first  are  the  mighty  bo^ 
of  Lingerers,  persons  who  do  not  indeed  employ  ma 
time  criminally,  but  are  such  pretty  innocents,  tAo, 
as  the  poet  says, 

waste  away. 

In  gentle  inactivity  the  day. 

The  othei*s  being  something  more  yivacioi%*an 
such  as  do  not  only  omit  to  spend  their  time  weO,  bat 
are  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  criminal  satis&ctitm* 
Whatever  the  divine  may  think,  the  case  of  theiflrtt' 
seems  to  be  the  most  deplorable,  as  the  habit  ciMt 
is  more  invincible  than  that  of  vice.  The  first  is  ]^ 
ferred  even  w:hen  the  man  is  fully  possessed  cflith 
self,  and  submitted  to  with  constant  deliberation,  aid 
cool  thought.  The  other  we  are  driven  into  genendfy 
through  the  heat  of  wine,  or  youth,  which  Mr.  Hdbbes 
calls  a  natural  drunkenness;  and  therefore  conSi^ 
quently  are  more  excusable  for  any  errors  commttMl 
during  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of  our  reasOB, 
than  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  irregular  starts^f 
vicious  appetites  are  in  time  destroyed  by  the  gntti* 
fication  of  them  ;  but  a  well-ordered  life  of  slow  re- 
ceives daily  strength  from  its  continuance.  *  I  upttlf,' 
says  Solomon,  *  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding ;  and  lot 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereiot 
was  broken  down.'  To  raise  the  image  of  this  peisoii, 
the  same  author  adds,  ^  The  slothful  man  hideth  Us 
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Btid  in  his  bosom,  and  it  gneyetfa  him  to  bring  it 
gain  to  his  month.*  If  there  were  no  fbtnre  account 
xpected  of  spending  onr  time,  the  immediate  incon- 
enience  that  attends  a  life  of  idleness  should  of  it- 
df  be  persuasion  enough  to  the  men  of  sense  to 
void  it.  I  say,  to  the  men  of  sense,  became  there 
fe  of  these  that  give  into  it,  and  for  these  chiefly  is 
lb  paper  designed.  Arguments  drawn  from  future 
sivtrds  and  punishments,  are  things  too  remote  for 
le  eonsideration  of  stubborn  sanguine  youth.  They 
r6  affected  by  such  only  as  propose  immediate 
lefumre  or  pain ;  as  the  strongest  persuasiTe  to  die 
bUdren  of  Israel  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
oney.  I  beUeve  I  may  say  there  is  more  Vni,  fatigue, 
ad  tineasiness  in  sloth,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
awloyment  a  man  will  put  himself  upon.  When 
•mraghtful  man  is  once  fixed  this  way,  spleen  is 
l6  nec^sary  consequence.  This  directs  him  in- 
liBtiy  to  the  contemplation  of  his  health  or  cixcum- 
tiaoes,  which  must  ever  be  found  extremely  bad 
ptan  these  melancholy  inquiries.  If  he  has  any  com- 
Hm  business  upon  his  hands,  numberless  objections 
ribe^  tiiat  make  the  dispatch  of  it  impossible ;  and 
e  cries  out  with  Solomon,  *  There  is  a  lion  in  the 
«jr»  a  lion  in  the  streets  ;*  that  b,  there  is  some  dif- 
cmty  or  other,  which  to  his  imagination  is  as  in- 
ittflible  as  a  lion  really  would  be.  The  man,  on  the 
ontrary,  that  applies  himself  to  books,  or  business, 
cmtracts  a  cheerful  confidence  in  all  his  under- 
ikings,  from  the  daily  improvements  of  his  know- 
edge  or  fortune;  and  instead  of  giving  himself  up  to 

Tbick-ey'd  musing  cursed  melancholy. — SaAKSPEABs. 

at  that  constant  life  in  bis  visage  and  conversation, 
rhich  the  idle  splenetic  man  borrows  sometimes  from 
lie  sunshine,  exercise,  or  an  agree^ile  friend.  A 
3clu8e  idle  sobriety  must  be  attended  with  more  bit- 

e2 
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ter  temorse,  than  the  most  actire  debauchery  caBii 
any  intervals  be  molested  with.  The  rake,  if  he  is  a 
cautious  manager,  will  allow  himself  very  little  time 
to  examine  his  own  conduct,  and  will  bestow  as  few 
reflections  upon  himself,  as  the  lingerer  does  npoi 
any  thing  else,  unless  he  has  the  misfortune  to  re- 
pent. I  repeat,  the  misfortune  to  repent,  became  I 
have  put  the  great  day  of  account  out  of  the  preiettt 
case,  and  am  now  inquiring,  not  whose  life  is  npsfc 
irreligious,  but  most  inconvenient.  A  gentleman  dut 
has  formerly  been  a  very  eminent  lingerer,  and  toiae- 
thing  splenetic,  informs  me,  that  in  one  winter  he 
drank  six  hampers  of  spa-water,  several  gallont  of 
chalybeate  tincture,  two  hogsheads  of  bitters,,  at  the 
•rate  of  sixty  pounds  a  hogshead,  laid  one  hundred 
and  fifty  infallible  schemes,  in  every  one  of  which  he 
was  disappointed,  received  a  thousand  affronts  ctmr- 
ing  the  north-easterly  winds,  and  in  short  run  throii|^ 
more  misery  and  expense,  tiian  the  most  meritoiioaf 
bravo  could  boast  of.  Another  tells  me,  that  heM 
into  this  way  at  the  university,  where  the  youth  m 
too  apt  to  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  such  tranquillity  ai 
prejudices  them  against  the  bustle  of  that  worldlj 
business,  for  which  this  part  of  their  education  should 

Erepare  them.    As  he  could  with  the  utmost  secreej 
e  idle  in  his  own  chamber,  he  says  he  was  for  aone 
years  irrecoverably  sunk,  and  immersed  in  the  luzarf 
of  an  easy-chair,  though  at  the  same  time,  in  the  g^ 
neral  opinion,  he  passed  for  a  hard  student.  Dunng 
this  lethargy  he  had  some  intervals  of  application  to 
books,  which  rather  aggravated  than  suspended  the 
painful  thoughts  of  a  mispent  life.  Thus  his  supposed 
relief  became  his  punishment,  and  like  the  damned 
in  Milton,  upon  their  conveyance  at  certain  revola* 
tions  from  fire  to  ice, 

He  felt  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fiercer 
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he  bad  a  MBd  to  so  oot.  ke  was  io 
Jim  some  excuse  or  odter  wiuch  the  idfe 
lovided  with,  and  eouM  a<sc  niz^ 
t  this  ridicoloos  appearance  oipsuot 
jj  his  own  oontmanee  aad  iosaaaeCHB.  ^ut 
that  looked  after  hk  duuncer  wovH  frjor- 
htk  of  the  necesntj  of  wioIkx;;  ^  r»>:)iiL.  « 
lermatter  of  the  Iflke  jovass  aRnnrt.  tow^biKft 
lya  submitted,  after  ba«W  4k«xcit  ^xyjKfi 
made  bis  exit  with  maeh  seaaai^  r^cunseft, 
rard  delight.  Thus  did  he  pus  t2i(  i«y»t  ^j[ 
in  the  solitade  of  a  OKXik.  aad  4k  rxos:  c^  a 
e.  He  is  since  awakened,  br  app&aeKCL.  <wt 
liber;  has  no  more  spleen  dam  a  I>ssdHB». 
I  Sir  W.  Temple  obserres,  is  vA  ^fMuae^  *x 
ongh  to  suffer  from  diis  eneonr,  b«t  *  is  %!. 
dll  when  he  b  not  in,  alwajs  pleased  when  hf( 

mgry.' 

e  is  a  gentleman  I  hare  seen  at  a  tfMtt^ 
near  die  place  of  mj  abode,  who  having  % 
;;ood  estate,  and  a  disinclination  to  books  or 
By  to  secure  himself  ftom  seme  'A  tbe  abcrre- 
led  misfortunes,  em|doTS  Yama^M  with  modi 
'  in  the  following  method.  Being  Tebemeatljr 
d  to  loquacity,  he  has  a  penon  constantly 
m,  to  whom  he  gires  an  annual  pension,  for 
!r  merit  but  being  very  attentire,  and  never 
)ting  him  by  question  and  answer,  whatever 
J  utter  that  may  8eeiiiin|ly  require  it.  To 
to  himself  discourse,  his  randamental  maxim 
to  be,  by  no  means  to  consider  what  he  is 
o  say.  He  delivers  therefore  every  thought 
St  intrudes  itself  upon  him,  and  then,  with  all 
edom  you  could  wish,  will  examine  it,  and 
le  imperdnence,  or  evince  the  truth  of  H. 
rt>  he  took  the  same  pleasure  in  coofoting 
y  as  he  could  have  done  in  discomfiting  an 

e3 
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opponent :  and  his  discourse  was  as  tha^  of  two  per- 
sons attacking  each  other  with  exceeding  warmth, 
incoherence,  and  good-nature.  There  is  anotlier,' 
whom  I  have  seen  in  the  Park,  employing  himsdf 
with  the  same  industry,  though  not  with  the  same 
innocence.  He  b  very  dexterous  in  taking  flies,  and 
flxing  one  at  each  end  of  a  horse-hair,  whidi  hii 

Eeriwig  supplies  him  with.  He  hangs  them  o?er  a 
ttle  stick,  which  suspension  inclines  them  imme- 
diately to  war  upon  each  other,  there  being  no  poi- 
sibility  of  retreat.  From  the  frequent  attention  of 
his  eyes  to  these  combats,  he  perceives  the  sieveid 
turns  and  advantages  of  the  battle,  which  are  alto- 

§  ether  invisible  to  a  common  spectator.  I  the  o&er 
ay  found  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  couple  of  gi- 
gantic blue-bottles,  which  were  hung  out  and  em- 
battled in  the  aforesaid  warlike  appointment.  TbC 
I  might  enter  into  the  secret  shocks  of  this  conflict, 
he  lent  me  a  magnifjring  glass,  which  presented  me 
with  an  engagement  between  two  of  the  most.niefol 
monsters  I  have  ever  read  of  even  in  romance. 

If  we  cauDot  bring  ourselves  to  appoint  )smd  per- 
form such  tasks  as  would  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  us,  let  us  resolve  upon  some  other,  however 
trifling,  to  be  performed  at  appointed  times.  By  tUs 
we  may  gain  a  victory  over  a  wandering  unsetded 
mind,  and  by  this  regulation  of  the  impulse  of  oiff 
wills,  may  in  time  make  them  obedient  to  the  dictates 
of  our  reason. 

When  I  am  disposed  to  treat  of  the  irreligion  of  an 
idle  life,  it  shall  be  under  this  head,  *  pereunt  et  tnytf- 
iantur  ;*  which  is  an  inscription  upon  a  sufi-dial  in 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  is  with  great  propriety 
placed  to  public  view  in  such  a  place,  where  the  in- 
nabitants  being  in  an  everlasting  hurry  of  business 
or  pleasure,  the  busy  may  receive  an  innocent  ad- 
monition to  keep  their  appointments,  and  the  idle  • 
dreadful  one  not  to  keep  theirs. 
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••  MR.  IRONSIDE,  Augost  10, 1713. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  inserting  my  letter  con- 
oeming  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  in  your  paper  of 
tte  seventh  instant;  but  you  will  find,  upon  perusal, 
that  you  have  printed  the  word  "  three  where  you 
■hoald  have  printed  the  word  **  two ;"  which  I  desire 
jim  would  amend  by  inserting  the  whole  paragraph, 
and  that  which  immediately  follows  it,  in  your  very 
next  paper.  The  paragraph  runs  thus : 
'  **  The  very  common  people  know,  that  within  two 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  works  to- 
wards the  sea  were  to  be  demolished,  and  within 
duee  months  after  it  the  works  towards  the  land. 

**  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of  March, 
O.  8.'' 

'  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble,  which 
waB  only  to  avoid  mistakes,  having  been  very  much 
•based  by  some  whiggish  senseless  fellows,  that  give 
oat  I  am  for  the  Pretender. 

Your  most  humble  servant,     English  Tory.' 


N*  132.     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1713. 


Quisque  saos  patimar  manes —  Vxro.  ^n.  vi.  745. 
All  have  their  manes. — Dbtoen. 

•  MR.  IRONSIDE, 
•  The  following  letter  was  really  written  by  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  languishing  illness,  which  both  him- 
self,  and  those  who  attended  him,  thought  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  outlive.  If  you  think  such  an 
image  of  the  state  of  a  man*s  mmd  in  that  circum- 
stance be  woith  publishing,  it  is  at  your  service,  and 
take  it  as  follows : 
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«•  DEAR  SIR, 
^*  You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothine  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life,  than  the  dU- 
paritj  we  oflen  find  in  him  sick  and  well.  Thus  one 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
or  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  dif- 
ferent views,  and  hope  I  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it.     If  what  Mr.  Waller  says  be  true,  Uut, 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made; 

then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  oU 
age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  enclosed  structure  more  plainlj* 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  witk 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  ao 
warning  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity, 
our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying 
ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependance 
on  our  outworks.  Youth  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a 
betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother 
manner  than  age.  It  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes 
a  plant  upon  its  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me.  It  has  afforded 
several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an 
advantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much ;  and  I  began  where  most  people  end,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  am- 
bition, an^  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human 
pleasures. 
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^  When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy 
tenement  of  mj  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time,  I  am 
even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hibernian, 
who  (being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years  ago, 
and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head) 
nuide  answer,  *  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am 
only  a  lodger/  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die, 
when  one  is  in  the  best  humour :  and  so  excessively 
weak  as  I  now  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that 
I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many 
Bden,  whom  I  never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to 
eqoy  this  world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an 
inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with 
mpect  to  the  whole  creation,  methicJLs  it  is  a  shame 
to  be  concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  ani- 
mal as  I  am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun 
wOl  arise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet, 
llie  plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in 
its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and 
narry  as  fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.  '  The 
meiDOfy  of  man,'  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon, '  passeth  away  as  the  remem- 
brance of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.'  There 
are  reasoiis  enough  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  to  make  any  young  man  contented  with  the 
prospect  of  death.  *  For  honourable  age  is  not  that 
whicn  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by 
number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.'  He  was 
taken  away  speedily,  lest  that  '  wickedness  should 
alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul.' 

I  am,  yours." 

*To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.  greeting. 
«  OLD  DAD, 
M  am  so  happy  as  to  be  the  husband  of  a  woman 
that  never  is  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  is  at  continual 
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.  ^'.  j«dally  with  all  her  servants, 
,,  r  aer  maids,  she  never  Mb  of 
•^    •^^^..  ^  xaec  or  fourteen  in  each  yw, 
•'•^     ^  fc-j-nr  :eae  at  a  time,  and  the  last  that 
*    '^'   AB.  >  3tf  vorst  that  ever  she  had  m  her 
•^    -..*»:«  =^7  ^^e  given  very  good  content  in 
*  ^  ^cr>  ^-^"^  mine  for  several  years  together. 
""^  ^  .<c  ius  :1c  pleasure  of  turning  them  tway, 
^^^  o^-  ac  :ciT«:  them  about,  "  Forsooth"  and 
*^t»*  *  TMCL  up.  and  so  find  fault  with  every 
^^  ««*  I*:,  and  talks  to  them  so  loud  and  so  long, 
^    ^v  ii:±.^r  isjve  her  immediate  warning,  or 
^^  .    2  -¥niK>at  any  wages  at  all.    So  that  thnogh 
»  ^•'£-:i:  K*^  and  care  to  make  them  better  aer- 
^lA.  rLiz.  any  in  the  world,  and  their  obstinacy  in 
a-g  z.*:  r^Hfr  than  they  can,  our  house  is  a  sort  of 
«ular=.  a=ri  sothins:  in  order ;  for  by  that  time  a 
Mid  c^:c2rs  lo  know  where  things  stand,  whip,  ihe 
>  crc-f .  i^-d  so  we  have  not  another  in  four  or  five 
•ay;^.  £r:i  this  all  the  year  round.    As  to  myself,  all 
.ne  wv^r'i  believes  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  hns- 
.>«L3-i5.  a=i  I  Jim  of  the  world's  mind,  until  my  dear 
':^:i:Jc*~:  Griiile  comes  to  give  her  opinion  about  me, 
uni  :if~  you  would  believe  I  am  as  bad  as  her 
itjL:v£5^     Oh.  Mr.  Ironside,  never  was  a  woman  nied 
t»  s^  :s.     "nie  world  does  not  think  how  unhanpy 
:$i^:r  ss!     I  an  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.    Andtnea 
Sf  r  ariirhrocrs  a:\r  so  ill-natured,  that  they  refuse  19 
3^ri :  S-r  :."  s^y  what  she  pleases  of  their  familieB, 
%'.:S,':::  ciiher  rerunsini:  her  compliments,  or  with- 
x^>*:rc  :'r>r:  ber  craicry ;  so  that  the  poor  woman 
>i4S  ^.-^Aroeiy  «ry  s^vieiy  abroad,  nor  any  comfort  at 
V.*tv^,  ir.»i  aI'.  :hrcui:h  the  sauciness  of  servants,  and 
•^*  uv.k:.'.^;r.;>!is  of  a  husband  that  is  so  cruel  to  her, 
jts  :o  »:;:s:r:-  her  :o  be  qi:iet.     But  she  is  coming.    I 
di:"  :r,  hi>^\  S-r,  VvXir  humble  servant. 

Nicholas  Earrtxg.' 
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'SIR, 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  endure  this  Dumb  club,  for 
I  am  the  unlucky  spouse  of  one  of  those  gentlemen: 
and  when  my  dear  comes  from  this  joyless  society^  I 
am  an  impertinent  noisy  rattlesnake,  my  maid  is  a 
saucy  sow,  the  man  is  a  thick-skuU'd  puppy,  and 
founaers  like  a  horse ;  my  cook  is  a  tasteless  ass ; 
and  if  a  child  cry,  the  maid  is  a  careless  bear :  if 
I  have  company,  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  mag- 
pies ;  if  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  goose ;  when  I  re- 
tmn,  you  are  a  fine  galloper;  women,  like  cats, 
shonla  keep  the  house.  This  is  a  frequent  sentence 
with  him.  Consider  some  remedy  against  a  temper 
that  seldom  speaks,  and  then  speaks  only  unkind- 
nesB.  This  will  be  a  relief  to  all  those  miserable 
women  who  are  married  to  the  worst  of  tempers,  the 
tuUen,  more  especially  to 

Your  distressed  appellant. 

Goody  Dumb.' 

« FRIEND  NESTOR, 
*  Our  brother  Tremble  having  lately  given  thee 
wholesome  advice  concerning  tuckers,  I  send  thee  a 
word  of  counsel  touching  thyself.    Verily,  thou  hast 
found  great  favour  with  the  godly  sisters.     I  have 
lead  in  that  mysterious  book  called  iEsop's  Fables, 
how  once  upon  a  time  an  ass  arrayed  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  Hon,  thereby  designing  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  mighty.     But  behold  the  vanity  of  this  world 
was  found  light,  the  spirit  of  untruth  became  alto- 
gether naked.  When  the  vain-glorious  animal  opened 
his  jaws  to  roar,  the  lewd*  voice  of  an  ass  braying 
was  heard  in  the  mountains.    Friend,  friend,  let  the 
floral  of  this  sink  deep  into  thy  mind;  the  more  thou 
ponderest  thereon,  the  fitter  thou  wilt  become  for 
the  fellowship  of  the  faithful.    We  have  every  day 

♦  Loud  voice. 
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more  and  more  hopes  of  thee;  but  between  thee 
and  me,  when  thou  art  converted,  thou  must  take  to 
thee  a  Scripture  name.  One  of  thy  writing  brethren 
bore  a  very  good  name,  .he  was  entitled  Isaac,  but 
now  sleepeth.  Jacob  suiteth  thy  bocdcseller  well 
Verily,  Nestor  soundeth  Babylonish  in  the  ears  of 
thy  well-wisher  and  constant  reader, 

Ruth  Prim. 

The  third  day  of  the  week, 
proikiielj  called  Taesdajr.' 

•SIR, 

'  Notwithstanding  your  grave  advice  to  die  &ir 
sex  not  to  lay  the  beauties  of  their  necks  so  open,  I 
find  they  mind  you  so  little,  that  we  young  men  are 
in  as  much  danger  as  ever.  Yesterday,  abo^t  seven 
in  the  evening,  I  took  a  turn  with  a  gentleman  Hut 
come  to  town,  in  a  public  walk.  We  had  not  walked 
above  two  rounds,  when  the  spark  on  a  sudden  pie* 
tended  weariness,  and  as  I  importuned  him  to  star 
longer,  he  turned  short,  and  pomting  to  a  celebrated 
beauty,  '*  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  am  made 
of,  that  I  should  bear  the  sight  of  such  snowy  breastsT 
Oh,  she  is  intolerably  handsome !''  Upon  this  we 
parted,  and  I  resolved  to  take  a  little  more  air  in  the 
garden,  yet  avoid  the  danger  by  casting  my  eyei 
downwards ;  but  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  I  dis* 
covered,  in  the  same  fair  creature,  the  finest  ande 
and  prettiest  foot  that  ever  fancy  imarined.  If  the 
petticoats,  as  well  as  the  stays,  thus  diminish,  what 
shall  we  do,  dear  Nestor?  If  it  is  neither  safe  to 
look  at  the  head  nor  the  feet  of  the  charmer,  whither 
shall  we  direct  our  eyes  ?  I  deed  not  trouble  you 
with  any  farther*  description  of  her,  but  I  b^  ymi 
would  consider  that  your  wards  are  frail  and  mortal. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Epimetrius.^ 
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•133.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13, 1713. 


Ob,  fatal  love  of  fame !     Oh,  glorioos  beat ! 
Only  destnictire  to  the  brave  and  great, 

Addison's  Campaign. 

letters  which  I  published  in  the  Guardian  of 
rday  last,  are  written  with  such  spirit  and  great- 
of  mind,  that  they  had  excited  a  great  curiosi^ 
f  Lady  Lizard's  family,  to  know  what  occasioned 
larrel  betwixt  the  two  brave  men  who  wrote 
;  aad  what  was  the  event  of  their  combat.     I 
1  Ae  family  the  other  day  listening  in  a  circle 
[f^  William  the  Templar,  who  was  informing 
idles  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  single  com- 
fbea  the  kings  of  England  permitted  such  triab 
^performed  in  their  presence.     He  took  occa- 
QtKD  the  chance  of  such  judicial  proceedings, 
bte  a  custom  used,  in  a  certain  part  of  India^ 
liBrmine  law-suits,  which  he  produced  as  a  pa- 
to  the  single  combat.    The  custom  is,  '  Tliat 
ikuntiff  and  defendant  are  thrown  into  a  river, 
)  each  endeavours  to  keep  under  water  as  long 
il  able ;  and  he  who  comes  up  first,  loses  the 
C    The  author  adds,  '  that  if  they  had  no 
way  of  deciding  controversies  in  Europe,  the 
m  might  e*en  throw  themselves  in  afler  them.' 
e.mirUi  occasioned  by  this  Indian  law  did  not 
r  the  ladies  from  reflecting  still  more  Upon  the 
i-named  letters.     I  found  they  had  agreed,  that 
ist  be  a  mistress  which  caused  the  duel ;  and 
Cornelia  had  already  settled  in  her  mind  the 
HI  of  their  arms,  their  colours,  and  devices. 
idj  only  asked  with  a  sigh,  if  either  of  the  com- 
t8  had  a  wife  and  children. 

III.  F 
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In  order  to  give  them  what  satisfaction  I  could, 
I  looked  over  my  papers ;  and  though  I  coold  not 
find  the  occasion  of  the  difference,  I  shall  presoit 
the  world  with  an  authentic  account  of  the  ^jht, 
written  by  the  survivor  to  a  courtier.  The  gawmt 
behaviour  of  the  combatants  may  serve  to  raise  m 
our  minds  a  yet  higher  detestation  of  that  false  ho- 
nour, which  robs  our  country  of  men  so  fitted  to 
support  and  adorn  it. 

Sir  Edward  SackviUe^s  relation  ofthejight  bdwixt 
him  and  the  Lord  Bruce, 

«  WORTHY  SIR, 
'  As  I  am  not  ignorant,  so  ought  I  to  be  sennble  of 
the  false  aspersions  some  authorless  tongues  have  hid 
upon  me,  in  the  report  of  the  unfortunate  passage 
lately  happened  between  the  Lord  Bruce  andmyselt 
which  as  they  are  spread  here,  so  I  may  justly- fev 
they  reign  also  where  you  are.     There  are  buttiio 
ways  to  resolve  doubts  of  this  nature :  by  oath,  or  by 
sword.    The  first  is  due  to  magistrates,  and  comnaii- 
nicable  to  friends ;  the  other  to  such  as  malicioadlf 
slander  and  impudently  defend  their  assertion.  Tour 
love,  not  my  merit,  assure  me  you  hold  me  yoor 
friend,  which  esteem  I  am  much  desirous  to  retain* 
Do  me  therefore  the  right  to  understand  the  truth  of 
that ;  and  in  my  behalf  inform  others,  who  either  are, 
or  may  be  infected  with  sinister  rumours,  much  pre- 
judicial to  that  fair  opinion  I  desire  to  bold  amongit 
all  worthy  persons.     And  on  the  faith  of  a  genue- 
man,  the  relation  I  shall  give  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  bare  truth.    The  enclosed  contains  the  first 
citation,  sent  me  from  Paris  by  a  Scotch  gendefnan, 
who  delivered  it  to  me  in  Derbyshire,  at  my  father- 
in-law's  house.     After  it  follows  my  then  answer, 
returned  him  by  the  same  bearer.  The  next  is  my  ac- 
complishment of  my  first  promise,  being  a  particular 
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assignation  of  place  and  weapons,  which  I  sent  by  a 
servant  of  mine,  by  post  from  Rotterdam,  as  soon  as 
I  landed  there.  The  receipt  of  which,  joined  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  my  too  fair  carriage  to  the 
deceased  Lord,  is  testified^by  the  last,  which  periods 
the  business  until  we  met  at  Tergosa  in  Zealand,  iC 
being  the  place  allotted  for  rendezvous ;  where  he^ 
accompanied  with  one  Mr.  Crawford,  an  English 
gentleman,  for  his  second,  a  surgeon,  and  a  man, 
anived  with  all  the  speed  he  could.  And  there 
having  rendered  himself,  I  addressed  my  second.  Sir 
John  Heidon,  to  let  him  understand,  that  now  all 
following  should  be  done  by  consent,  as  concerning 
the  terms  whereon  we  should  fight,  as  also  the  place. 
Ta  our  seconds  we  gave  power  for  their  appointments^ 
'vbo  agreed  we  should  go  to  Antwerp,  from  thence 
to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  in  the  midway  but  a  vil- 
laffe  divides  the  States'  territories  from  the  Arch- 
'dnke's.  And  there  was  the  destined  stage,  to  the 
end  that  having  ended,  he  that  could,  might  presently 
exempt  himself  from  the  justice  of  the  country,  by 
le&ing  into  the  dominion  not  offended.  It  was  far- 
dier  concluded,  that  in  cdJ&e  any  should  fall  or  slip, 
that  then  the  combat  should  cease,  and  he  whose  ill 
fortane  had  so  subjected  him,  was  to  acknowledge 
bis  life  to  have  been  in  the  other's  hands.  But  in 
case  one  party's  sword  should  break,  because  that 
could  only  chance  by  hazard,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
other  should  take  no  advantage,  but  either  then  be 
made  friends,  or  else  upon  even  terms  go  to  it  again. 
llius  these  conclusions  being  each  of  them  related  to 
his  party,  was  by  us  both  approved,  and  assented  to. 
Accordingly  we  embarked  for  Antwerp.  And  by 
reason  my  Lord,  as  I  conceive,  because  he  could  not 
handsomely  without  danger  of  discovery,  had  not 
paired  the  sword  I  sent  him  to  Paris ;  bringing  one 
of  the  same  length,  but  twice  as  broad  ;  my  second 
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excepted  against  it,  and  advised  me  to  match  my  opa, 
and  send  him  the  choice,  which  I  obeyed ;  it  being, 
you  know,  the  challenger's  privilege  to  elect  bis 
weapon.  At  the  dehvery  of  the  sword,  wbich  wu 
performed  by  Sir  John  Heidon,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
Bruce  to  choose  my  own,  and  then  past  expectation, 
he  told  him  that  he  found  himself  so  far  behind-hand, 
as  a  little  of  my  blood  would  not  serve  his  turn;  and 
therefore  he  was  now  resolved  to  have  me  alone,  be- 
cause he  knew  (for  I  will  use  his  own  words)  '*  that 
so  worthy  a  gentleman,  and  my  friend,  could  noten- 
dure  to  stand  by  and  see  him  do  that  which  he  mnit, 
to  satisfy  himself  and  his  honour.*'  Hereupon  Sir 
John  Heidon  replied,  that  such  intentions  were  bloody 
and  butchery,  far  unfitting  so  noble  a  personage,  who 
should  desire  to  bleed  for  reputation,  not  for  life; 
withal  adding,  he  thought  himself  injured,  being 
come  thus  far,  now  to  be  prohibited  from  executing 
those  honourable  offices  he  came  for.  The  Lord  fo 
answer,  only  reiterated  his  former  resolutions;  wfaem* 
upon.  Sir  John  leaving  him  the  sword  he  had  elected, 
dehvered  me  the  other,  with  his  determinations.  Hie 
which,  not  for  matter  but  manner,  so  moved  me,  as 
though  to  my  remembrance,  I  had  not  of  a  long 
while  eaten  more  liberally  than  at  dinner,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  such  an  action  (seeing  the  surgeons  hdd 
a  wound  upon  a  full  stomach  much  more  dai^eroiis 
than  otherwise),  I  requested  my  second  to  certify  him, 
I  would  presently  decide  the  difference,  and  there- 
fore he  should  presently  meet  me  on  horseback,  only 
waited  on  by  our  surgeons,  they  being  unarmed.  To- 
gether we  rode,  but  one  before  the  other  some  twelve 
score,  about  some*  two  English  miles:  and  then, 
passion,  having  so  weak  an  enemy  to  assail  asmydi- 
rectionf,  easily  became  victor,  and  using  his  power, 
made  me  obedient  to  his  commclnds.    I  being  verily 

*  Guard,  in  folio.  f  Discretion. 
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mad  with  anger  the  Lord  Bruce  should  thirst  after 
my  life  with  a  kind  of  assuredness,  seeing  I  had 
come  so  far  and  needlessly,  to  give  him  leave  to  re- 
gain his  lost  reputation.  I  bade  him  alight,  which 
with  all  willingness  he  quickly  granted,  and  there  in 
a  meadow,  ancle  deep  in  water  at  the  least,  bidding 
farewell  to  our  doublets,  in  our  shirts  began  to 
eharge  each  other;  having  afore  commanded  our 
surgeons  to  withdraw  themselves  a  pretty  distance 
firom  us,  conjuring  them  besides,  as  they  respected 
our  favours,  or  their  own  safeties,  not  to  stir,  but 
suffer  us  to  execute  our  pleasure:  we  being  fully  re- 
solyed  (God  forgive  us !)  to  dispatch  each  other  by 
what  means  we  could ;  I  made  a  thrust  at  my  enemy, 
bat  was  short ;  and  in  drawing  back  my  arm,  I  re- 
oeiyed  a  great  wound  thereon,  which  1  interpreted  as 
a  reward  for  my  short  shooting ;  but  in  revenge  I 
pressed  in  to  him,  though  I  then  missed  him  cdso, 
and  then  received  a  wound  in  my  right  pap,  which 
passed  level  through  my  body,  and  almost  to  my 
back.  And  there  we  wrestled  for  the  two  greatest 
and  dearest  prizes  we  could  ever  expect  trial  for, 
honour  and  life.  In  which  struggling,  my  hand, 
having  but  an  ordinary  glove  on  it,  lost  one  of  her 
servants,  though  the  meanest,  which  hung  by  a  skin, 
and  to  sight  yet  remaineth  as  before,  and  I  am  put 
in  hope  one  day  to  recover  the  use  of  it  again.  But 
St  last,  breathless,  yet  keeping  our  holds,  there 
passed  on  both  sides  propositions  of  quitting  each 
other's  sword.  But  when  amity  was  dead,  confi- 
dence could  not  live ;  and  who  should  quit  first  was 
the  question;  which  on  neither  part  either  would 
perform,  and  restriving  again  afresh,  with  a  kick  and 
a  wrench  together,  I  freed  my  lone  captivated  wea- 
pon. Which  incontinently  levying*  at  his  throat,  be- 
mg  master  still  of  his,  I  demanded,  if  he  would  ask 

*  Levelling. 
F  3 
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his  life,  or  yield  his  sword ;  both  which,  though  in 
that  imminent  danger,  he  bravely  denied  to  do.  My- 
self being  wounded,  and  feeling  loss  of  blood,  haih 
ing  three  conduits  running  on  me,  which  begaa  to 
make  me  faint;  and  he  courageously  persisting  not  to 
accord  to  either  of  my  propositions;  through  remem- 
brance of  his  former  bloody  desire,  and  feeling  of 
my  present  estate,  I  struck  at  his  heart,  but  with  his 
avoiding  missed  my  aim,  yet  passed  through  tlie 
body,  and  drawing  out  my  sword  re-passed  it  again, 
through  another  place ;  when  he  cried,  '^  Oh,  I  am 
slain !  seconding  his  speech  with  all  the  force  he  had 
to  cast  me.  But  being  too  weak,  after  I  had  defend- 
ed his  assault,  I  easily  became  master  of  him,  laying 
him  on  his  back ;  when  being  upon  him,  I  re-de- 
manded if  he  would  request  his  life,  but  it  seemed 
he  prized  it  not  at  so  dear  a  rate  to  be  beholden  for 
it ;  bravely  replying  "  he  scorned  it."  Which  answer 
of  his  was  so  noble  and  worthy,  as  I  protest  I  caaM 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any  more  violence, 
only  keeping  him  down  until  at  length  his  surgeon 
afar  off,  cried  out,  "  he  would  immediately  die  if  his 
wounds  were  not  stopped."  Whereupon  I  asked  if 
he  desired  his  surgeon  should  come,  which  he  ac- 
cepted of;  and  so  being  drawn  away,  I  never  oflfered 
to  take  his  sword,  accounting  it  inhuman  to  rob  a 
dead  man,  for  so  I  held  him  to  be.  This  thus  ended, 
I  retired  to  my  surgeon,  in  whose  arms  after  I  had 
remained  a  while  for  want  of  blood,  I  lost  my  sight, 
and  withal  as  I  then  Ihought,  my  life  also.  But 
strong  water  and  his  diligence  quickly  recovered  me» 
when  I  escaped  a  great  danger.  For  my  Lord's 
surgeon,  when  nobody  dreamt  of  it,  came  full  at  me 
with  his  Lord*s  sword ;  and  had  not  mine  with  voj 
sword  interposed  himself,  I  had  been  slain  by  those 
base  hands ;  although  my  Lord  Bruce,  weltering  in 
his  blood,  and  past  all  expectation  of  life,  conform- 
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lUe  to  all  his  former  carriage,  which  was  undoubt 
elly  noble,  cried  out,  '<  Rascal !  hold  thy  hand."  So 
Mj  I  prosper  as  I  have  dealt  sincerely  with  you  in 
tkh  relation ;  which  I  pray  you,  with  the  enclosed 
htter,  deliver  to  my  lord-chamberlain.  And  so,  &c. 
Youra,  Edward  Sackville.' 

iMvab,  the  8th  of  Sept  1613. 
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Matronae  pneter  faciem  nil  cernere  possis, 
CflBteta,  ni  Catia  est,  demissft  veste  tegentis. 

HoR.  1  Sat  U.  94. 

In  virtaous  dames,  yon  see  the  face  alone  : 
None  shew  the  rest,  but  women  of  the  town. 

Mt  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  some  time,  I 
find  that  several  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  in 
die  country  to  his  disadvantage.  One  of  my  cor- 
respondents tells  me,  it  is  confidently  reported  of 
him  in  their  parts,  that  he  is  silenced  by  authority  ; 
snother  informs  me,  that  he  hears  he  was  sent  for  by 
a  messenger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away  with 
lU  his  papers,  and  that  upon  examination,  he  was 
Iband  to  contain  several  dangerous  things  in  his  maw. 
I  mast  not  omit  another  report  which  has  been  raised 
by  such  as  were  enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely, 
tfait  he  is  starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has 
not  had  a  good  meal's  meat  for  this  fortnight.  I  do 
hereby  declare  these  reports  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less ;  and  since  I  am  contradicting  common  fame^ 
I  mast  likewise  acquaint  the  world,  that  the  story  of 
a  two  hundred  pound  bank-bill  conveyed  to  me 
through  the  mouth  of  my  lion,  has  no  foundation  of 
(roth  in  it     The  matter  of  fact  is  this;  my  lion  has 
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not  roared  for  these  twelve  days  past,  by  reasoo  that 
his  prompters  have  put  very  ill  words  in  his  month, 
and  such  as  he  could  not  utter  with  common  honour 
and  decency.  Notwithstanding  the  admonitions  I 
have  given  my  correspondents,  many  of  them  huve 
crammed  great  quantities  of  scandal  down  his  throat, 
others  have  choked  him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry. 
Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  so  much  non- 
sense, that  they  have  made  a  very  ass  of  him.  On 
Monday  last,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant 
French  tory,  and  the  day  after  a  virulent  ^g. 
Some  have  been  so  mischievous  as  to  make  him  nil 
upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproachful  lan- 
guage; but  as  I  have  promised  to  restrain  him  from 
hurting  any  man's  reputation,  so  my  reader  may  be 
assured  that  I  myself  shall  be  the  last  man  whcHn  I 
will  su£fer  him  to  abuse.  However,  that  I  may  give 
general  satisfaction,  I  have  a  design  of  converting  a 
room  in  Mr.  Button's  house  to  the  lion's  libraiv,  in 
which  I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  packets  of  let- 
ters and  private  intelligence  which  I  do  not  coiD- 
municate  to  the  public.  These  manuscripts  will  in 
time  be  very  valuable,  and  may  a£Pord  good  lights  to 
future  historians  who  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
present  age.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  lion  is  an 
animal  which  has  a  particular  regard  for  chastity,  it 
has  been  observed  that  mine  has  taken  delight  in 
roaring  very  vehemently  against  the  untuckered  neck, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  still  determined  to 
roar  louder  and  louder,  until  that  irregularity  he 
thoroughly  reformed. 

•  GOOD  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  I  must  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your 
lion  is  grown  a  kind  of  bull-beggar  among  the  wo- 
men where  I  live.  When  my  wife  comes  home  late 
from  cards,  or  commits  any  other  enormity,  I  whisper 
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in  her  ear,  partly  between  jest  and  earnest,  that  ^*  I 
wiU  tell  the  lion  of  her."  Dear  Sir,  do  not  let  them 
alone  until  you  have  made  them  put  on  their  tuckers 

SEun.  What  can  be  a  greater  sign,  that  they  them- 
ves  are  sensible  they  have  stripped  too  fisur,  than 
their  pretending  to  call  a  bit  of  linen,  which  will  hardly 
cover  a  silver  groat,  their  modesty-piece  ?  It  is  ob- 
«erved,  that  this  modesty-piece  still  sinks  lower  and 
lower ;  and  who  knows  where  it  will  fix  at  last  ? 

*  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  merchant, 
and  I  Hved  several  years  in  a  country  where  the  wo- 
men show  nothing  but  their  eyes.  Upon  my  return 
to  England,  I  was  almost  out  of  countenance  to  see 
my  pretty  country-worawi  laying  open  their  charms 
with  80  much  liberality,  though  at  that  time  many  of 
them  were  concealed  under  £e  modest  shade  of  the 
tucker.  I  soon  after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  who 
always  goes  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashiqn.     I  was 

flc^ased  to  think,  as  every  married  man  must  be,  that 
should  make  daily  discoveries  in  the  dear  creature, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
BBce  this  new  airy  fashion  is  come  up,  every  one's 
crye  is  as  familiar  with  her  as  mine ;  for  I  can  posi- 
tively affirm,  that  her  neck  is  grown  eight  inches  with- 
in these  three  years.  And  what  makes  me  tremble 
when  I  think  of  it,  that  pretty  foot  and  ancle  are  now 
exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made 
my  very  heart  dance  within  me,  when  I  first  found 
myself  their  proprietor.  As,  in  all  appearance,  the 
curtain  is  still  rising,  I  find  a  parcel  of  rascally  young 
fellows  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  hopes  to  be  pre- 
sented with  some  new  scene  every  day. 

'  In  short.  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  upon 
me.  Instead  of  being  acquainted  with  her  person 
more  than  other  men,  I  have  now  the  least  share  of 
it.  When  she  is  at  home  she  is  continually  muffled 
up^  and  concealed  in  mobs,  morning-gowns,  and 
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handkerchiefs ;  but  strips  every  afternoon  to  appear 
in  public.  For  aught  I  can  find,  when  she  has  thrown 
aside  half  her  clothes,  she  begins  to  think  herself  half 
dressed.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you 
have  been  in  the  wrong  to  think  of  reforming  this* 
fashion,  by  shewing  the  immodesty  of  it.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  make  female  proselytes,  you  must  convince 
them,  that  if  they  would  get  husbands,  they  must  not 
shew  all  before  marriage.  I  am  sure,  had.  my  wife 
been  dressed  before  I  married  her  as  she  is  at  pre- 
sent, she  would  have  satisfied  a  good  half  of  my  cu- 
riosity. Many  a  man  has  been  hindered  from  lay- 
ing out  his  money  on  a  show,  by  seeing  the  princiiNLl 
figure  of  it  hung  out  before  tibie  door.  I  have  often 
observed  a  curious  passenger  so  attentive  to  these  ob- 
jects which  he  could  see  for  nothing,  that  he  todc  no 
notice  of  the  master  of  the  show,  who  was  continually 
crying  out,  "Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in." 

'  I  nave  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  how 
Mahomet's  she-disciples  are  obliged  to  cover  them- 
selves ;  you  have  lately  informed  us  from  the  foce^ 
newspapers  of  the  regulations  which  the  pope  is  now 
making  among  the  Roman  ladies  in  this  particular; 
and  I  hope  our  British  dames,  notwithstanding  they 
have  the  finest  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to 
shew  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face 
and  to  the  neck,  properly  speaking.  Their  being  fedr 
is  no  excuse  for  their  bemg  naked. 

*  You  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  sect  of  men  amongst  us,  who  called 
themselves  Adamites,  and  appeared  in  public  without 
clothes.  This  heresy  may  spring  up  in  the  other  sex> 
if  you  do  not  put  a  timely  stop  to  it,  there  being  so 
many  in  all  public  places,  who  shew  so  great  an  in- 
clination to  be  Evites.         I  am.  Sir,  &c.'         (^ 
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roeft 
Virtute  me  fnvolvo —     Hor.  3  Od.  xxix.  54. 

— ^Virtoe,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. — Dry  den. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to 
the  body ;  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenity 
within  us,  and  more  than  countervails  all  the  calami- 
ties and  afflictions  which  can  possibly  befal  us.  I 
know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over 
as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  me- 
thod of  quieting  the  soul  under  them,  besides  this 
single  one,  of  our  being  conscious  to  ourselves  that 
we  do  not  deserve  them. 

I  have  always  been  mightily  pleased  with  that  pas- 
sage in  Don  Quixote,  where  the  fantastical  knight  is 
r^resented  as  loading  a  gentleman  of  good  sense 
with  praises  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman makes  this  reflection  to  himself:  How  grate- 
fol  is  praise  to  human  nature !  I  cannot  forbear  be- 
in^  secretly  pleased  with  the  commendations  I  re- 
cesve^  though  I  am  sensible  it  is  a  madman  that 
bestows  them  on  me.  In  the  same  manner,  though 
we  are  often  sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed 
upon  us  are  uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
uSy  and  have  neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  we  cannot  forbear  being  grieved 
at  what  &ey  say. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  so  natural 
to  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  I  have  taken  a  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  observing  the  conduct  of  the  old 
philosophers,  how  they  bore  themselves  up  against 
the  malice  and  detraction  of  their  enemies. 
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The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,  is  to  be 
always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are  praiseworthy. 
Socrates,  after  having  received  sentence,  told  his 
friends,  that  he  had  always  accustomed  himself  to 
regard  truth  and  not  censure,  and  that  he  was  not 
troubled  at  his  condemnation,  because  he  knew  him- 
self free  from  guilt.     It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that 
he  heard  the  accusations  of  his  two  great  adversaries, 
who  had  uttered  against  him  the  most  virulent  re- 
proaches.    Anytus  and  Melitus,  says  he,  may  pfo- 
cure  sentence  against  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me. 
This  divine  philosopher  was  so  well  fortified  in  his 
own  innocence,  that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence 
of  evil  tongues  which  were  engaged  in  his  destrac- 
tion.     This  was  properly  the  support  of  a  good  con- 
science, that  contradicted  the  reports  which  had  been 
raised  against  him,  and  cleared  him  to  himself. 

Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  chose  to  retort 
the  injury  by  a  smart  reply,  than  thus  to  disarm  it 
with  respect  to  themselves.  They  shew  that  it  stuif 
them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  address 
to  make  their  aggressors  su£fer  with  them.  Of  this 
kind  was  Aristotle's  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him 
with  long  and  bitter  invectives.  *  You,'  says  he,  *  who 
are  used  to  suffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  de- 
light; I,  who  have  not  been  used  to  utter  them, 
ts^e  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.'  Diogenes  was 
still  more  severe  on  one  who  spoke  ill  of  him.  '  No- 
body will  believe  you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me,  any 
more  than  they  would  believe  me  should  I  speak: 
well  of  you.' 

In  these,  and  many  other  instances  I  could  pro- 
duce, the  bitterness  of  the  answer  sufficiently  testi- 
fies the  uneasiness  of  mind  the  person  was  under  who 
made  it.  I  would  rather  advise  my  reader,  if  he  has 
not  in  this  case  the  secret  consolation  that  he  de- 
serves no  such  reproaches  as  are  cast  upon  him,  to 
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follow  the  advice  of  Epictetus :  '  If  any  one  speaks 
ill  of  thee,  consider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  side; 
and  if  so,  reform  thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not 
aiSect  thee/  When  Anaximander  was  told,  that  the 
very  boys  laughed  al  his  singing ;  '  Ay,'  says  he, 

*  then  I  must  learn  to  sing  better/  But  of  all  the 
juiyings  of  philosophers  which  I  have  gathered  to- 
gether for  my  own  use  on  this  occasion,  there  are 
none  which  carry  in  them  more  candour  and  good 
sense  than  the  two  following  ones  of  Plato.  Being 
told  that  he  had  many  enemies  who  spoke  ill  of  him ; 

*  It  is  no  matter,'  said  he,  '  I  will  live  so  that  none 
shall  believe  them.'  Hearing  at  another  time  that 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  had  spoken  detractingly 
of  him ;  ^  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  it,'  says  he,  '  if 
he  had  not  some  reason  for  it.'  This  is  the  surest  as 
well  as  the  noblest  way  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of  a 
reproach,  and  a  true  method  of  preparing  a  man  for 
that  great  and  only  relief  against  the  pains  of  ca- 
lumny, *•  a  good  conscience.' 

I  aesigned  in  this  essay  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
happiness  wanting  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  this 
excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  that  no  person  can  be 
miserable  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it :  but  I  find 
this  subject  so  well  treated  in  one  of  Dr.  South's 
sermons,  that  I  shall  fill  this  Saturday's  paper  with 
a  passage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's 
heart  burn  within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  at- 
tention. 

That  admirable  author  having  shewn  the  virtue  of 
a  good  conscience  in  supporting  a  man  under  the 
greatest  trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes  with 
representing  its  force  and  efficacy  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

*  The  third  and  last  instance,  in  which  above  all 
others  this  confidence  towards  God  does  most  emi- 
nently shew  and  exert  itself,  is  at  the  time  of  death; 

XVIII.  o 
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which  surely  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying 
both  the  strength  and  worth  of  every  princi{de. 
When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of 
this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  ddiiver 
up  his  last  accounts  to  God ;  at  which  sad  time  his 
memory  shall  serve  him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify 
him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his  past  life,  and  his 
former  extravagances  stripped  of  all  their  pleasure, 
but  retaining  their  guilt:  what  is  it  then  that  can 
promise  him  a  fair  passage  into  the  other  world,  or 
a  comfortable  appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge 
when  he  is  there?  Not  all  the  friends  and  interests, 
all  the  riches  and  honours,  under  heaven  can  speak 
so  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort 
to  him  in  that  condition ;  they  may  possibly  reproach, 
but  they  cannot  relieve  him. 

*  No,  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy 
tempter  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and 
trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder 
and  discompose  him,  and  the  settlement  of  worldly 
affairs  to  disturb  and  confound  him;  and,  in  a  word, 
all  things  conspire  to  make  his  sick-bed  grievous  and 
uneasy ;  nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  these 
ruins,  and  speak  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear 
conscience. 

*  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  com- 
forts of  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  8 
refreshing  dew  or  shower  upon  a  parched  ground. 
It  shall  give  him  some  lively  earnests,  and  secret  an-' 
ticipations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his 
soul  go  out  of  the  body  undaunted,  and  lift  up  hishaed 
with  confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the 
comfort  which  it  conveys  at  this  season,  is  something 
bigger  than  the  capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and 
unspeakable,  and  not  to  be  understood  until  it  comes 
to  be  felt. 

'  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasures, 
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fUdd  trashy  and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  tlie 
^iieart  of  man,  and  pursue  the  greatest  rigours  of  piety, 
and  austerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself 
such  a  conscience,  as  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all 
the  friendship  in  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and 
ilie  whole  creation  turns  its  back  upon  him,  shall 
dismiss  the  soul  and  close  his  eyes  with  that  blessed 
•entence, "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord!"  ' 


N"  136.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1713: 


'  Noctei  atqnedies  patet  atri  janua  DiUs. — Viao.iEn.  vi.  127. 
The  gates  of  death  are  open  night  and  day* — Dbtbbn. 

Some  of  our  quaint  moralists  have  pleased  them- 
selves with  an  observation,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  coming  into  the  world,  but  a  thousand  to  go  out 
t>f  it.  I  have  seen  a  fanciful  dream  written  by  a 
^Spaniard,  in  which  he  introduces  the  person  of  Death 
metamorphosing  himself  like  another  Proteus  into 
innumerable  shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the 
fatality  of  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  dis- 
tempers and  accidents  that  destroy  the  life  of  man,. 
Death  enters  first  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire ;  a  little  after 
he  appears  like  a  man  of  snow,  then  rolls  about  the 
room  like  a  cannon-ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a 
gilded  pill ;  after  this  he  transforms  himself  all  of  a 
sadden  into  a  sword,  then  dwindles  successively  to 
a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crooked  pin,  to  a  needle, 
,to  a  hair.  The  Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegory, 
was  to  shew  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  life  of 
man  is  exposed,  and  to  let  his  reader  see  that  there 
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was  scarce  any  thing  in  nature  so  veiy  mean  and  ib- 
conaderable,  bat  that  it  was  able  to  overcome  himt 
and  lay  bis  bead  in  the  dust.  I  remember  Monaenr 
Pascal,  in  bis  reflections  on  Providence,  has  diii 
obsenradon  upon  Cromwell's  death.  '  That  asarper/ 
says  be, '  who  had  destroyed  the  royal  ^Eunily  m  hii 
own  nation,  who  had  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
tremble,  and  struck  a  terror  into  Home  itse^^  was  at 
last  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gra?eL 
An  atom,  a  grain  of  sand,'  says  he,  '  that  wodd 
have  been  of  no  significancy  in  any  other  part  of  the 
universe,  being  lodged  in  such  a  particular  [dace, 
was  an  instrument  of  Providence  to  bring  aboat  the 
most  happy  revolutions,  and  to  remove  from  the  fiiee 
of  the  earth  this  troubler  of  mankind/  In  Aart, 
swarms  of  distempers  are  everywhere  hovering  over 
us ;  casualties,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether 
we  wake  or  sleep,  sit  or  walk,  are  planted  aboat  m 
in  ambuscade ;  every  element,  every  climate,  emy 
season,  all  nature,  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men  than 
women,  as  battles,  sea-voyages,  with  several  dan- 
gerous trades  and  professions  that  often  prove  iatal 
to  the  practitioners.  I  have  seen  a  treatise  written 
by  a  learned  physician  on  the  distempers  peculiar  to 
those  who  work  in  stone  or  marble.  It  has  been 
therefore  observed  by  curious  men,  that  upon  a  strict 
examination  there  are  more  males  brought  into  the 
world  than  females.  Providence,  to  supply  this 
waste  of  the  species,  has  made  allowance  for  it  by  » 
suitable  redundancy  in  the  male  sex.  Those  who 
have  made  the  nicest  calculations  have  found,  1 
think,  that  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are 
about  twenty  boys  produced  to  nineteen  girls.  This 
observation  is  so  well  grounded,  that  I  will  at  any 
time  lay  five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male 
than  female  infants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality. 
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;  An4  what  can  be  a  more  demonstrative  argument 
for  the  superintendency  of  Providence  ? 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  particular 

Station  and  way  of  life.     A  friend  of  mine  was  once 

■aying,  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  something  new 

» and.  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.     Upon 

oommunicating  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was 

ihei^  going  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  cbnsi- 

'  derable  distance  from  London,  he  told  me  he  would 

make  a  collection,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  several 

deaths  that  had  happened  in  his  country  for  the  space 

of  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  up  to  me  in  the  form 

of  such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.     The  reader  will  here 

•ee  that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.    To 

nuJ^  it  the  more  entertaining  he  has  set  down, 

among, the  real  distempers,  some  imaginary  ones,  to 

which  the  country  people  ascribe  the  deaths  of  some 

4>f  their  neighbours.     I  shall  extract  out  of  them 

such  only  as  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  country, 

laying  aside  fevers,  apoplexies,  small -pox,  and  the 

liljEe^  which  they  have  in  common  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters   .....      4 

.  Of  a  quick-set  hedge       2 

Two  duels,  viz. 
First,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitch-fork       1 
Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a  brown  jug       1 
Bewitched     ...........     13 

Of  an  evil-tongue 9 

Crost  in  love \     .     .     .       7 

Broke- his  neck  in  robbing  a  henroost      .     .       1 
Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old 

gentlewoman  of  the  parish 1 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 2 

Took  cold  sleeping  at  church H 

Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder  by  saving  his  dog 

at  a  bull-baiting •     .    .•       1 

Lady  B— — ^'s  cordial  water 2 

g3 
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Knocked  down  by  a  quart-bottle    ....  1 
Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headless  dog 

with  saucer  eyes 1 

OfOctober 25 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of  the  ' 

shire 1 

Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft  3 

Climbing  a  crow's  nest     ....«••  1 

Chalk  and  green  apples 4 

Led  into  a  horsepond  by  a  will  of  the  msp  1 
Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the  trained 

bands 1 

Over-eat  himself  at  a  house-warming      .    . '  1 

By  the  parson  s  bull 2 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  squire's 

hou^e-dog 2 

Shot  by  mistake 1 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor 6 

Of  the  merry-andrew       . 1 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch     ....  1 

Old  age 100 

Foul  distemper 0 
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sanctus  haberi 

Justitiaeque  tenax,  factis  dictisque  mereris? 
Agnosco  Procerem Juv.  Sat  viii.  24. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true, 
fie  just  in  all  you  say,  in  all  you  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  bhtb,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  Peer  of  the  first  quality  to  rae.— Stepney. 

Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  greatest 
writers  m  almost  every  age,  have  exposed,  with  aU 
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the  strength  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  vanity  of  a 
man's  valuing  himself  upon  his  ancestors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  true  nobility  consists  in  vir- 
tue, not  in  birth.  With  submission  however  to  so 
many  great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  pushed  this 
matter  a  little  too  far.  We  ought  in  gratitude  to  ho- 
nour the  posterity  of  those  who  have  raised  either  the 
mterestor  reputation  of  their  country ;  and  by  whose 
labours  we  ourselves  are  more  happy,  wise,  or  vir- 
tuous, than  we  should  have  been  without  them.  Be- 
sides, naturally  speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  for  great- 
ness of  soul,  who  is  the  descendant  of  worthy  ances- 
tors,, and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than  one  who  is 
come  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure  parentage.  For  these 
reasons  I  tliink  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived  from 
an  illustrious  line,  is  very  justly  to  be  regarded  more 
than  a  man  of  equal  merit,  who  has  no  claim  to  Yie- 
reditary  honours.  Nay,  I  think,  those  who  are  indif- 
ferent in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tinguish them  but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration  even 
upon  that  account,  and  to  be  more  respected  than 
the  common  run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vulgar 
extraction. 

After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honours  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than  are 
due  to  them  on  this  account.  The  first  are  such  who 
are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice  and  ignorance  taint 
the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behaviour  degrades 
anddisennobles  aman  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  much 
as  birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an 
elevated  merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an 
insignificant  and  worthless  man  who  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes ;  or  in  otlu;r 
words,  behold  with  contempt  a  person  wbo  r 
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man  as  the  first  founder  of  their  family  was,  upmi 
whose  reputation  they  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those  whose 
quality  sits  uppermost  in  all  their  discourses  and  b^ 
haviour.  An  empty  man  of  a  great  family,  is  a  creii- 
ture  that  is  scarce  conversable.  You  read  his  ances* 
try  in  his  smile,  in  his  air,  in  his  eyebrow.  He  has 
indeed  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employmeat 
to  his  thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  im- 
portant points  which  he  is  always  discussing  within 
nimself.  A  gentleman  of  this  turn  began  a  speech 
in  one  of  King  Charles's  parliaments;  '  Sir,  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  born  at  a  time' — upon  which  an  honest 
gentleman  took  him  up  short,  'I  would  fain  know  what 
that  gentleman  means  :  is  there  any  one  in  the  house 
that  has  not  had  the  honour  to  be  born  as  well  as 
himself  V  The  good  sense  which  reigns  in  our  nar 
tion,  has  pretty  well  destroyed  this  starch  behaviour 
among  men  who  have  seen  liie  world,  and  know  that 
every  gentleman  will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of  equal- 
ity. But  there  are  many  who  have  had  their  educa- 
tion among  women,  dependants,  or  flatterers,  that 
lose  all  the  respect  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
them,  by  being  too  assiduous  in  procuring  it. 

My  Lord  Froth  hais  been  so  educated  in  punctilio, 
that  he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  sdl  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow 
to  the  degree  of  the  person  he  converses  with.  I  have 
seen  him  in  every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  fa- 
miliar nod,  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation  sign. 
I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  one 
another,  met  together  one  morning  at  his  lodgings, 
when  a  wag  of  flie  company  was  saying,  *  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  distmguish 
us  at  his  first  entrance.'  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner 
came  into  the  room,  but  casting  his  eyes  about,  *  My 
Lord  such-a-one,'  says  he,  *  your  most  humble  ser- 
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Tant.  Sir  Richard,  your  humble  servant.  Your  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Ironside.  Mr.  Ducker,  how  do  you  do  ? 
Ha !  Frank,  are  you  there  V 

lliere  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover  a  man 
whose  heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds 
that  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  nursery, 
younger  brothers  that  have  been  brought  up  to  no- 
thing, superannuated  retainers  to  a  great  house,  have 
generally  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  had,  some  years  ago,  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name 
Mrs.  Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never  marry  be- 
neath herself,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  maid 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  chro- 
nicle of  our  family,  and  passed  away  the  greatest 
part  of  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  in  recount- 
ing the  antiquity,  marriages,  exploits,  and  alliances, 
of  the  Ironsides.  Mrs.  Martha  conversed  generally 
with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  who  were  likewise  of  good 
fieuDQilies,  and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  They  were  every  one  of  them 
as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  but  said  their  prayers  twice  a 
day,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  the  best  women 
in  the  world.  If  they  saw  a  fine  petticoat  at  church, 
they  immediately  took  to  pieces  the  pedigree  of  her 
that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at 
the  confidence  of  the  saucy  minx,  when  they  found 
she  was  an  honest  tradesman's  daughter.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  pious  indignation  that  would 
rise  in  them  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived  plenti- 
fully on  an  estate  of  his  own  getting.  They  were 
transported  with  zeal  beyond  measure,  if  they  heard 
of  a  young  woman's  matching  into  a  great  family 
upon  account  only  of  her  beauty,  her  merit,  or  her 
money.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  female  within  ten 
miles  of  them  that  was  in  possession  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  pearl  necklace,  a  piece  of  Mecklin  lace,  but  they 
examined  her  titie  to  it.     My  aunt  Martha  used  to 
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chide  me  very  frequently  for  not  sufficiently  valuiog 
myself.  She  would  not  eat  a  bit  all  dinner-time»  if  at  an 
invitation  she  found  she  had  been  seated  below  her- 
self ;  and  would  frown  upon  me  for  an  hour  together, 
if  she  saw  me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  baronet 
As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom 
she  had  refused  in  her  youth,  she  declared  to  me 
with  great  warmth,  that  she  preferred  a  man  of  qua- 
lity in  his  shirt  to  the  richest  man  upon  the  Change 
in  a  coach  and  six.  She  pretended  that  our  family  was 
nearly  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  half-^-doBen 
peers ;  but  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing  <tf  the 
matter,  we  always  kept  it  as  a  secret  among  ourselves. 
A  little  before  her  death,  she  was  reciting  to  m 
the  history  of  my  forefathers ;  but  dwelling  a  little 
longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  actions  of  Sir  Gilbett, 
Ironside,  who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edge- 
hill  fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate  pish,  and  asked» 
*  What  was  all  this  to  me  V  Upon  which  she  retired 
to  her  closet,  and  fell  a  scribbling  for  three  houis  to- 
gether, in  which  time,  as  I  afterward  found,,  she 
struck  me  out  of  her  will,  and  left  all  she  had  to  my 
sister  Margaret,  a  wheedling  baggage,  that  used  to 
be  asking  questions  about  her  great-grandfather  from 
morning  to  night.  She  now  lies  buried  among  the 
family  of  the  Ironsides,  with  a  stone  over  her,  ac- 
quainting the  reader  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  a  spinster,  and  that  she  was  descended  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Ironsides. — ^After  which  fol- 
lows the  genealogy  drawn  up  by  her  own  hand. 
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Incenditque  animum  Fams  venientis  aniore. 

ViRO.  ^n.  vi.  889. 

And  fires  his  mind  with  love  of  future  fame. 

[BRS  is  nothing  which  I  study  so  much  in  the 
tirse  of  these,  my  daily  dissertations,  as  variety. 
'  this  means  every  one  of  my  readers  is  sure,  some 
leor  other,  to  find  a  subject  that  pleases  him,  and 
aost  every  paper  has  some  particular  set  of  men 
r  its  advocates.  Instead  of  seeing  the  number  of 
r  papers  every  day  increasing,  they  would  quickly 
aa  a  drug  upon  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to 
3p  up  the  appetite  of  my  guests,  and  quicken  it 
<m  time  to  time  by  something  new  and  unexpected, 
short,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the  same 
Ainer  as  Eve  does  the  angel  in  that  beautiful  de- 
iption  of  Milton: 

So  saving,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ; 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant;  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore ; 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reigned  ;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rin'd,  or  bearded  husk  or  shell. 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand——.  Fifth  Book. 

[f  by  this  method  I  can  furnish  out  a  Splendida 
ragOy  according  to  the  compliment  lately  paid  me 
a  fine  poem,  published  among  the  exercises  of  the 
t  Oxford  act ;  I  have  gained  the  end  which  I  pro- 
sed to  myself. 
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In  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  shewed  how  the  actioiis 
of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers  should  excite  iis  to 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous.  I  shall  here 
observe,  that  a  regard  to  our  posterity,  and  those 
who  are  to  descend  from  us,  ought  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  sod 
would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  should 
make  his  children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and 
be  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  those  who  shall  live 
a  hundred  years  after  him.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  a  more  pleasing  thought  to  a  man  of  emineiiGe^ 
than  to  consider  that  posterity,  who  lie  many  removes, 
from  him,  shall  make  their  boasts  of  his  virtues,  and 
be  honourable  for  his  sake.' 

Virgil  represents  this  consideration  as  an  incentive 
of  glory  to  ^neas,  when  after  having  shewn  him  the 
race  of  heroes  who  were  to  descend  from  him,  An- 
chises  adds,  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dobitamus  adhuc  virtatem  extendere  factial 

^N.yi.806. 

And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour  ? Dryden. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passage  in  Virgil, 
where  ^neas  was  entertained  with  a  view  of  his 
great  descendants,  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  par- 
ticular beauty,  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  taken  notice  of.  The  list  which  he  has  there 
drawn  up  was  in  general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman 
name,  but  more  particularly  to  compliment  Augustus. 
For  this  reason  Anchises,  who  shews  j^neas  most 
of  the  rest  of  his  descendants  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  world, 
breaks  his  method  for  the  ssike  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  singles  out  immediately  after  having  mentioned 
Romulus,  as  the  most  illustrious  person  who  was  to 
rise  in  that  empire  which  the  other  had  founded. 
He  was  impatient  to  describe  his  posterity  raised  to* 
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i  utmost  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  passes  over 
the  rest  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this 
ans  he  implicitly  represents  as  making  the  most 
ispicuous  figure  among  them.  By  diis  artifice 
J  poet  did  not  only  give  his  emperor  the  greatest 
use  he  could  bestow  upon  him;  but  hindered  his 
ider  from  drawing  a  parallel  which  would  have 
311  disadvantageous  to  him,  had  he  been  cele- 
ited  in  his  proper  place,  that  is,  after  Pompey 
1  Ccesar,  who  each  of  them  eclipsed  the  other  in 
litary  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of 
igustus  than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his 
e  having  tried  to  outrival  one  another  on  that  sub- 
t;  he  never  received  a  compliment,  which,  in  my 
inion,  can  be  compared,  for  sublimity  of  thought, 
that  which  the  poet  here  makes  him.  The  English 
ider  may  see  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
Dfllation,  for  the  original  is  inimitable  : 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  &e.  ^n.  vi.  791. 

Bat  next  behold  the  youth,  of  form  divine, 

Cssar  himself  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Augustus,  promisM  oft,  and  lone  foretold. 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul  d  of  old; 

Bom  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey, 

He'shall  extend  his  propagated  sway. 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way, 

"Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around. 

And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are  crown'd. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Ma&otian  lake. 

Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar; 

And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gate ; 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephew's  fate : 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew,    . 

Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew ; 

Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar ; 

And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lemsan  gore. 

svrii.  H 
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Nor  Bacchas  turning  from  liis  Indian  war. 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car; 
From  Nisus'  top  descending  on  the  plains. 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  parsae 
The  paths  of  honour  ? 

I  could  shew,  out  of  other  poets,  the  same  kind  rf 
vision  as  this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief  persons  of 
the  poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  to  descend  from  them  :  but-  instead 
of  that,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  rabbinical  stoiy, 
which  has  in  it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is 
therefore  very  amusing. 

Adam,  say  the  rabbins,  a  little  after  his  creation, 
was  presented  with  a  view  of  all  those  souls  who 
were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies,  and  take  their 
turn  after  him  upon  the  earth.  Among  others,  the 
vision  set  before  him  the  soul  of  David.  Our  great 
ancestor  was  transported  at  the  sight  of  so  beantiftd 
an  apparition ;  but  to  his  unspeakable  grief  was  in* 
formed,  that  it  was  not  to  be  conversant  among  men 
the  space  of  one  year. 

Ostendent  tereis  hunc  tanturo  fata,  neque  ultra 

Esse  sinent .  ^s.  vi.  869» 

This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 

Shall  just  be  shewn  on  earth,  and  snatch'd  away. — Patdkn. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  fine  a  piece 
of  human  nature,  begged  that  threescore  ana  ten 
years  (which  he  heard  would  be  the  age  of  man  in 
David's  time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own  life, 
and  added  to  that  of  David.  Accordingly,  say  the 
rabbins,  Adam  falls  short  of  a  thousaind  years, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  complete  term  of  his 
life,  by  just  so  many  years  as  make  up  the  life  of 
David.    Adam  having  lived  930  years,  and  David  70, 

This  story  was  invented  to  shew  the  high  opinion 
which  the  rabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  whom  the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  con- 
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temporary,  could  not  mention  without  rapture ,  where 
he  records  the  l^at  poetical  composition  of  David, 
'  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  wlio  was 
nised  up  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Ja- 
BtA,  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.'  i^ 
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— — priiM  Gdes  facto,  sed  fama  peieDoia. — Vina.  Mn.  ii.  79. 

The  fact,  thia'  length  of  lime  obscure, 

'  b  ttard  to  foith  :  yet  sbidl  the  same  endure. — DaroEN. 

'M03T  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 
*I  »ii*D  that  everybody  is  very  much  delighted  witli 
die  voice  of  youT  Hon.  His  roarings  ag^st  the 
taeker  have  been  most  melodious  and  emphEktical. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ladies  will  take  warning 
1^  them,  ana  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages; 
for  I  observe,  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourself  have 
UAd  us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  long  considered  with  myself  how  I 
might  express  my  gratitude  to  this  noble  animal  that 
has  SO  much  the  good  of  our  country  at  his  heart. 
AAer  many  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length 
iMolred  to  do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  history 
of  bis  species,  andextractingout  of  allauibors  what- 
ever may  redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  design,  I  shall  have  no  mannei'  of  re- 
gard to  what  £sop  has  said  upon  the  subject,  whom 
I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  republican  by  the  un- 
worthy treatment  which  he  often  gives  to  the  king 
irfbeasts,  and  whom,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  convict 
of  &]aehoad  and  forgery,  in  almost  every  mutter  of 
filCt  which  he  has  related  of  this  generous  an' 
Tour  romance  writers  are  likewise  a  setof 
h3 
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whose  authority  I  shall  build  upon  very  little  in  this 
case.  They  all  of  them  are  born  with  a  partici^ 
antipathy  to  lions,  and  give  them  no  more  quartet 
than  they  do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to  meet 
them.  There  is  not  one  gf  the  seven  champimis, 
but  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  encounters  with 
a  lion,  and  you  may  be  sure  always  gets  the  better 
of  him.  In  short,  a  knight-errant  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and 
hates  him  more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  ex- 
cept a  dragon.  Had  the  stories  recorded  of  them 
by  these  writers  been  true,  the  whole  species  would 
have  been  destroyed  before  now.  After  havmg 
thus  renounced  aul  fabulous  authorities,  I  sbidl 
begin  my  memoirs  of  the  lion  with  a  story  related 
of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  extracted  by  him  oat 
of  Dion  Cassius,  an  historian  of  undoubted  veradty. 
It  is  the  famous  story  of  Androcles  the  Roman  slave, 
which  I  premise  for  the  sake  of  my  learned  reader, 
who  needs  go  no  farther  in  it,  if  he  has  read  it  al- 
ready. 

'  Androcles  was  the  slave  of  a  noble  Roman  who 
was  proconsul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a 
fault,  for  which  his  master  would  have  put  lum  to 
death,  had  not  he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
out  of  his  hands,  and  fled  into  the  deserts  of  Numi- 
dia.  As  he  was  wandering  among  the  barren  sands, 
and  almost  dead  with  heat  aiid  hunger,  he  saw  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  a  rock.  He  went  into  it,  and 
finding  at  the  farther  end  of  it  a  place  to  sit  dowil 
upon,  rested  there  for  some  time.  At  length,  to  hil 
great  surprise,  a  huge  overgrown  lion  entered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  seeing  a  man  at  the  upper 
end  of  it,  immediately  made  towards  him.  Andro^ 
cles  gave  himself*  for  gone ;  but  the  lion,  instead  of 
treating  him  as  he  expected,  laid  his  paw  upon  U$ 

*  Up  for  lost. 
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lltp»  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of  voice  fell  a  lick- 
ing his  hand.  Androcles,  after  having  recovered- 
himself  a  little  from  the  fright  he  was  in,  observed 
the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly  swelled  by  a  large 
thorn  that  stuck  in  it.  He  immediately  pulled  it 
out,  and  by  squeezing  the  paw  very  gently  made  a 
great  deal  of  corrupt  matter  run  out  of  it,  which 
probably  freed  the  lion  from  the  great  anguish  he  " 
had  felt  some  time  before.  The  lion  left  him  upon 
receiving  this  good  office  from  him,  and  soon  after 
ireturned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  just  killed.  This 
he  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went 
off  again  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after 
having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun,  subsisted 
upon  it  until  the  lion  had  supplied  him  with  another. 
He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the 
lion  catering  for  him  with  great  assiduity.  Being 
tired  at  length  with  this  savage  society,  he  was  re- 
solved to  deliver  himself  up  into  his  master's  hands, 
and  suffer  the  worst  effects  of  his  displeasure,  rather 
than  be  thus  driven  out  from  mankind.  His  master, 
as  was  customary  for  the  proconsuls  of  Africa,  was 
at  that  time  getting  together  a  present  of  the  largest 
lions  that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  , 
send  them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  furnish  out  a 
show  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his  poor  slave's 
surrendering  himself  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  away  to  Rome  as  soon  as  the  lions  were 
in  readiness  to  be  sent,  and  that  for  his  crime  he 
should  be  exposed  to  fight  with  one  of  the  lions  in 
the  amphitheatre,  as  usual,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
■people.  This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  An- 
^arocles,  after  such  a  strange  run  of  fortune,  was  now 
'in  the  area  of  the  theatre  amidst  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, expecting  every  moment  when  his  antagonist 
would  come  out  upon  him.  At  length  a  huge  mon- 
^strous  lion  leaped  out  from  the  place  where  he  had 
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been  kept  hungry  for  the  show.  He  advanced  with 
^reat  rage  towards  the  man,  but  on  a  sudden,  after 
having  regarded  hun  a  little  wistfully,  fell  to  ^ 
ground,  and  crept  towards  his  feet  with  all  the  signg 
of  blandishment  and  caress.  Androcles,  after  % 
short  pause,  discovered  that  it  was  his  old  Numidiaii 
friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  him.  Their  mutual  congratulations  were  retj 
surprising  to  the  beholders,  who,  upon  hearing  an 
account  of  the  whole  matter  from  Androcles,  ordered 
him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to  be  given  up  into 
his  possession.  Androcles  returned  at  Rome  tibe 
civilities  which  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  de- 
serts of  Afric.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  himself 
saw  the  man  leading  the  lion  about  the  streets  of 
Rome,  the  people  every  where  gathering  about  them, 
and  repeating  to  one  another,  '*  Hie  est  leo  hosipeihh 
minis,  hie  est  homo  medieus  leonis,"  This  is  the  lion  who 
was  the  man*s  host ;  this  is  the  man  who  was  the 
lion's  physician.' 
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'  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidus  aevo 
Laomedontiades,  vel  Nestoris  hernia  possit. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  324. 

A  sight,  might  thaw  old  Priam's  frozen  age, 
And  wann  e'en  Nestor  into  amorous  rage. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from^an  astrologer 
in  Moorfields,  which  I  have  read  with  great  satis* 
faction.  He  observes  to  me,  that  my  lion  at  Button'si 
coffee-house  was  very  luckily  erected  in  the  very 
month  when  the  sun  was  in  Leo.  He  farther  adds, 
that  upon  conversing  with  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
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Button,  whose  other  name  he  observes  is  Daniel  (a 
good  omen  still  with  regard  to  the  lion  his  cohabi- 
tant), he  had  discovered  the  very  hour  in  which  the 
said  lion  was  set  up ;  and  that  by  the  help  of  other 
lights  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Mr.  But- 
ton, he  had  been  enabled  to  calculate  the  nativity  of 
the  lion.  This  mysterious  philosopher  acquaints  me, 
.that  the  sign  of  Leo  in  the  heavens  immediately  pre- 
cedes that  of  Virgo,  by  which,  says  he,  is  signified 
the  natural  love  and  friendship  the  lion  bears  to  vir- 
ginity ;  and  not  only  to  virginity,  but  to  such  matrons 
Ukewise  as  are  pure  and  unspotted :  from  whence  he 
foretells  the  good  influence  which  the  roarings  of  my 
lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world,  for  the 
purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their 
manners.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  me,  that  in 
the  most  exact  astrological  schemes,  the  lion  is  ob- 
served to  affect  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  legs 
and  the  neck,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the 
scorpion  in  those  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that 
fiery  constellation.  From  hence  he  very  naturally 
prognosticates,  that  my  lion  will  meet  with  great 
success  in  the  attacks  ne  has  made  on  the  untuck- 
ered  stays  and  short  petticoat ;  and  that,  in  a  few 
months,  there  will  not  be  a  female  bosom  or  ancle 
uncovered  in  Great  Britain.  He  concludes,  that  by 
the  rules  of  his  art  he  foresaw  five  years  ago,  that 
both  the  Pope  and  myself  should  about  this  time 
unite  our  endeavours  in  this  particular,  and  that 
sundry  mutations  and  revolutions  would  happen  in 
.the  female  dress. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  person  of  a 
more  volatile  and  airy  genius,  who  finding  this  great 
propension  in  the  fair  sex  to  go  uncovered,  and 
thinking  it  impossible  to  reclaim  them  entirely  from 
it,  is  for  compounding  the  matter  with  them,  and 
finding  out  a  middle  expedient  between  nakedness 
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and  clothing.  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they 
should  imitate  their  great-grandmothers  the  Briths 
or  Picts,  and  paint  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which 
are  uncovered  with  such  figures  as  shall  be  most  to 
their  fancy.  The  bosom  of  the  coquette,  says  he, 
may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the  string.  The  prude 
might  have  a  Pallas,  with  a  shield  and  gorgon's  head. 
In  short,  by  this  method,  he  thinks  every  woman 
might  make  very  agreeable  discoveries  of  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  shew  us  what  she  would  bq  at. 
But  by  my  correspondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no 
means  consent  to  spoil  the  skin  of  my  pretty  coun- 
trywomen. They  could  find  no  colours  half  so  charm^ 
ing  as  those  which  are  natural  to  them ;  and  thoug)i, 
like  the  old  Picts,  they  painted  the  sun  itself  upon 
their  bodies,  they  would  still  change  for  the  worse, 
and  conceal  sometliing  more  beautiful  than  what 
they  exhibited. 

I  shall  therefore  persist  in  my  first  design,  and  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  the  reformation  in  neck  and 
legs,  which  I  have  so  long  aimed  at.  Let  them  but 
raise  their  stays  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  and  I 
have  done.  However,  as  I  will  give  them  space  to 
consider  of  it,  I  design  this  for  the  last  time  that  my 
lion  shall  roar  upon  the  subject  during  this*  season, 
which  I  give  public  notice  of  for  the  sake  of  my  cor- 
respondents, that  they  may  not  be  at  an  unnecessary 
trouble  or  expense  in  furnishing  me  with  any  infor- 
mations relating  to  the  tucker  before  the  beginnings 
of  next  winter,  when  I  may  again  resume  that  point, 
if  I  find  occasion  for  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  let  it 
drop  without  acquainting  my  reader,  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  present  good  intentions,  and  that 
we  may  act  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Here  follows 
the  copy  pf  my  letter. 
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^  To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth, 
'  Nestor  Ironside^  greeting. 

<  DEAR  BROTHER, 
*  I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  that  yoa 
have  forbidden  your  priests  to  confess  any  woman 
irho  appears  before  them  without  a  tucker,  in  which 
you  please  me  well.     I  do  agree  with  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  good  man  to  dis<:harge  his  o&ce^ 
as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  those  sdloring  peni- 
tents that  discover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  hnn  at 
the  same  time.     I  am  labouring  as  much  as  in  me 
lies  to  stir  up  the  same  spirit  of  modesty  among  the 
women  of  this  island,  and  should  be  glad  we  might 
assist  one  another  in  so  good  a  work.  In  order  to  it, 
I  desire  that  you  would  send  me  over  the  length  of  a 
Roman  lady's  neck,  as  it  stood  before  your  late  pro- 
hibition.    We  have  some  here  who  have  necks  of 
one,  two,  and  three  foot  in  length ;  some  that  hare 
necks  which  reach  down  to  tneir  middles,  and  in- 
deed, some  who  may  be  said  to  be  all  neck,  and  no 
body.    I  hope,  at  the  same  time  you  observe  the 
stay  of  your  female  subjects,  that  you  have  also  an 
eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise  in  this  island  daily. 
When  the  petticoat  readies  but  to  the  knee,  and  the 
stays  fall  to  the  fifth  nb  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the 
standard  of  each,  as  it  has  been  lately  settled  in 
a  junto  of  the  sex),  I  will  take  care  to  send  you  one 
of  either  sort,  wMch  I  advertise  you  of  beforehand, 
that  you  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our  English 
women  from  the  length  of  their  garments.     In  the 
mean  time  I  have  desired  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who 
tells  me  that  lie  shall  touch  at  Civita  Vecchk^  to 
present  you  with  a  certain  female  machine  whichf  I 
believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility  to  discover  tiie 
use  of  it.    Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  wImT 
we  call  in  this  country  a  hooped  petticoat.     I  Mf 
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only  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  find 
any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  relics  of 
your  female  saints,  and  in  particular,  whether  it  was 
ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thousand  virgin 
inart3rrs.  Yours,  usque  ad  Aras, 

Nestor  I&onsids* 

<  P.  S.  I  must  not  dismiss  this  letter  without  de- 
claring myself  a  good  Protestant,  as  I  hint  in  the  sub- 
scribing part  of  it.  This  I  think  necessary  to  take 
notice  of,  lest  I  should  be  accused  by  an  autluxr  of 
unexampled  stupidity*,  for  corresponding  with  the 
head  of  the  Roman  church.'  CC^ 
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Frange,  miser,  calamos,  vigilataque  prcslia  dele, 
Qai  lacis  in  parv&  sublimia  carmina  cell&, 
Ut  digaas  venias  hederis,  et  imagine  macrft. 

Juv.  Sat.  TiL  ft. 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 

Or  moths  through  written  pages  eat  their  way ; 

Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises,  be  forgot ; 

And  make  of  all  a  universal  blot 

The  rest  is  empty  praise,  an  ivy  crown, 

Or  the  lean  statue  of  a  mean  renown. — Ch.  Dbtden. 

*  Wit,*  saith  the  Bishop  of  Rochester!  in  his  elegant 
sermon  against  the  scomer,  ^  as  it  implies  a  certam 
uncommon  reach  and  vivacity  of  thought,  is  an  ex- 
cellent talent,  very  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  search 
of  truth,  and  very  capable  of  assisting  us  to  discern 
and  embrace  it.'    I  shall  take  leave  to  carry  this  ob- 

*  These  harsh  words  are  spoken  of  the  writer  of  the  Examiner, 
▼ol.  iv.  No.  27,  in  folio, 
t  Dr.  Atterbury. 
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servation  farther  into  commou  life,  and  remark,  that 
it  is  a  faculty,  when  properly  directed,  very  fit  to  re- 
commend young  persons  to  the  favour  of  such  pa- 
trons, as  are  generally  studious  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  politeness,  and  the  honour  of  their  country. 
I  am  therefore  much  grieved  to  hear  the  frequent 
complaints  of  some  rising  authors  whom  I  have 
taken  under  my  guardianship.  Since  my  circum- 
stances will  not  allow  me  to  give  them  due  encou- 
ragement, I  must  take  upon  me  the  person  of  a  phi- 
ksopher,  and  make  them  a  present  of  my  advice.  I 
would  not  have  any  poet  whatsoever,  who  is  not  bom 
to  five  hundred  a  year,  deliver  himself  up  to  wit,  but 
as  it  is  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 
This  talent  is  useful  in  all  professions,  and  should 
be  considered  not  as  a  wife,  but  as  an  attendant. '  Let 
them  take  an  old  man's  word ;  the  desire  of  fame 
grows  languid  in  a  few  years,  and  thoughts  of  ease 
and  convenience  erase  the  fairy  images  of  glory  and 
lu>nour.  Even  those  who  have  succeeded  both  in 
feane  and  fortune,  look  back  on  the  petty  trifles  of 
their  youth  with  some  regret,  when  their  minds  are 
tnrhed  to  more  exalted  and  useful  speculations.  This 
is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  lines  by  an 
author*,  whom  I  have  formerly  done  justice  to  on  the 
account  of  his  pastoral  poems. 

In  search  of  Wisdom,  far  from  Wit  I  fly ; 
Wit  is  a  harlot  beauteoas  to  the  eye, 
In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
Wc  waste,  and  vigour  of  oar  youthful  prime : 
But  when  Reflection  comes  with  riper  years, 
And  Manhood  with  a  thoughtful  brow  appears ; 
We  cast  the  mistress  off  to  take  a  wife, 
And,  wed  to  Wisdom,  lead  a  happy  life. 

A  passage  which  happened  to  me  some  years  ago 
confirmed  several  maxims  of  frugality  in  my  mind.  A 
WipojUien-draper  of  my  acquaintance,  remarkable  for 

*  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips. 
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his  learning*  and  good-nature,  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
book,  wherein  he  shewed  me  at  the  one  end  seyeraL 
well-chosen  mottos,  and  several  patterns  of  cloth  at 
the  other. — I,  like  a  well-bred  man,  praised  both 
sorts  of  goods ;  whereupon  he  tore  out  the  mottoSy 
and  generously  gave  them  to  me :  but,  with  great 
prudence,  put  up  the  patterns  in  his  pocket  again. 

I  am  sensible  that  any  accounts  of  my  own  secret 
history  can  have  but  little  weight  with  young  men  of 
sanguine  expectations.  I  shall  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  wards  with  the  history  of 
an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  was  sent  me  from  the 
library  of  Fez,  and  is  to  be  found  there  in  the  end  of 
a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  Homer's  works,  whidi 
was  brought  by  the  barbarians  from  Constantinople. 
The  name  of  the  poet  is  torn  out»  nor  have  the  cri- 
tics yet  determined  it  I  have  faithfully  translated 
part  of  it,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  diligently  perused 
by  all  men  who  design  to  live  by  their  wits. 

I  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  mountain  in 
Greece  called  Parnassus,  where  the  country  is  re- 
markably delicious.  My  mother,  while  she  was  with 
child  with  me  longed  for  laurel-leaves ;  and  as  Ilay 
in  my  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  about  my 
mouth,  without  doing  me  any  injury.  These  were 
looked  upon  as  presages  of  my  being  a  great  man ; 
and  the  early  promises  I  gave  of  a  quick  wit,  and 
lively  fancy,  confirmed  the  high  opinion  my  friends 
had  conceived  of  me.  It  would  be  an  idle  tale  to  re- 
late the  trifling  adventures  of  my  youth,  until  I  ar- 
rived at  my  twentieth  year.  It  was  then  lliat  the  love 
I  bore  to  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  with  whom  I  had 
innocently  and  familiarly  conversed  from  my  child- 
hood, became  the  public  talk  of  our  village.  I  was 
so  taken  up  with  my  passion,  that  I  entirely  neglected 

*  Perhaps  Will.  Pate,  a  draper,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
learning. 
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all  otlier  affairs :  and  though  the  daughter  of  Ma- 
chaon  the  physician,  and  a  rich  heiress,  the  daughter 
of  a  famous  Grecian  orator,  were  offered  me  in  mar- 
riage, I  peremptorily  refus^  both  the  matches,  and 
rashly  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  the  lovely  Polyhym- 
nia. In  vain  did  my  parents  remonstrate  to  me,  that 
the  tradition  of  her  being  descended  from  the  (jods 
was  too  poor  a  portion  for  one  of  my  narrow  fortune ; 
that  except  her  fine  green-house  and  garden,  she  had 
not  one  foot  of  land;  and  though  she  should  gain  the 
lawsuit  about  the  summit  of  Parnassus  (which  had 
yet  many  pretenders  to  it),  that  the  air  was  so  bleak 
there,  and  the  ground  so  barren,  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly starve  the  possessor.  I  fear  my  obstinacy  in 
this  particular  broke  my  mother's  heart,  who  died  a 
short  time  after,  and  was  soon  followed  by  my  father. 
I  now  found  myself  at  liberty,  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  a  great  many  rivals,  I  won  and  en- 
joyed Polyhymnia.  Our  amour  was  known  to  the 
whole  country,  and  all  who  saw,  extolled  the  beauty 
.of  my  mistress,  and  pronounced  me  happy,  in  the 
possession  of  so  many  charms.  We  lived  in  great 
splendour  and  gaiety,  I  being  persuaded  that  high  liv- 
ing was  necessary  to  keep  up  my  reputation,  and  the 
beauty  of  my  mistress  ;  ft'om  whom  I  had  daily  ex- 
pectations given  me  of  a  post  in  the  government,  or 
some  lavish  present  from  the  great  men  of  our  com- 
monwealth. I  was  so  proud  of  my  partner,  that  I 
was  perpetually  bringing  company  to  see  her,  and 
was  a  little  tiresome  to  my  acquaintance,  by  talking 
continually  of  her  several  beauties.  She  herself  had 
a  most  exalted  conceit  of  her  charms,  and  often  in- 
vited.the  ladies  to  ask  their  opinions  of  her  dress; 
.which  if  they  disapproved  in  any  particular,  she  call- 
ed them  a  pack  of  envious  insipid  things,  and  ridi- 
culed them  in  all  companies.  She  had  a  delicate  set 
of  teeth,  which  appeared  most  to  advantage  when 

XVIII.  I 
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she  was  angry;  and  therefore  she  was  very  often  in  a 
passion.  By  this  imprudent  behaviour,  when  we  had 
run  out  of  our  money,  we  had  no  living  soul  to  be- 
friend us ;  and  every  body  cried  out  it  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  me  for  being  a  slave  to  such  a  proid 
minx,  such  a  conceited  hussy. 

I  loved  her  passionately,  and  exclaimed  against  a 
blind  and  injudicious  world.     Besides,  I  had  several 
children  by  her,  and  was  likely  still  to  have  more; 
for  I  always  thought  the  youngest  the  most  beautiful 
I  must  not  forget  that  a  certain  great  lord  offered  me 
a  considerable  sum  in  my  necessity,  to  have  the  re- 
putation of  fathering  one  of  them  :  but  I  rejected  his 
offer  with  disdain.     In  order  to  support  her  family 
and  vanities,  she  carried  me  to  Athens  :  where  me 
put  me  upon  a  hundred  pranks  to  get  money.  Some- 
times she  dressed  me  in  an  antique  robe,  and  placed 
a  diadem  on  my  head,  and  made  me  gather  a  mob 
about  me  by  talking  in  a  blustering  tone,  and  unin- 
telligible language.     Sometimes  she  made  me  foam 
at  the  mouth,  roll  my  eyes,  invoke  the  gods,  and  act 
a  sort  of  madness  which  the  Athenians  call  the  Pin- 
darism.     At  another  time  she  put  a  sheephook  into 
my  hand,  and  drove  me  round  my  garret,  calling  it 
the  plains  of  Arcadia.     When  these  projects  failed, 
she  gave  out,  with  great  success,  that  I  was  an  old 
astrologer* ;  after  that  a  dumb  manf,  and  last  of  all 
she  made  me  pass  for  a  lion]:. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that,  after  so  tedious  a  sla- 
very, I  should  ever  get  my  freedom.  But  so  it  hap- 
pened, that  during  the  three  last  transformations  I 
grew  acquainted  with  the  Lady  Sophia,  whose  supe- 
rior charms  cooled  my  passion  for  Polyhymnia ;  in- 
somuch that  some  envious  dull  fellows  gave  it  out, 

♦  Isaac  BickerstafF,  Esq.  an  astrologer  in  the  Tatler. 
t  A  dumb  man  in  the  Spectator. 
t  A  lion  iu  the  Guardian. 
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my  mistress  had  jilted  and  left  me.  But  the  slanders 
of  my  enemies  were  silenced  by  my  public  espousal 
of  Sophia ;  who,  with  a  greatness  of  soul,  void  of  all 
jealousy,  hath  taken  Polyhymnia  for  her  woman,  and 
18  dressed  by  her  every  day. 
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•Pacis  mala :  saevior  aimis 


Liuuria  incubuit,  victomque  uldscitor —    Jut.  Sat  vi.  S91. 

Th'  inyeteiate  ilk  of  peace. 

And  wasteful  riot ;  whose  destractive  charms 
Revenge  the  vanqaished Dryden. 

BsiNG  obliged,  at  present,  to  attend  a  particular 
affidr  of  my  own*,  I  do  empower  my  printer  to  look 
into  the  arcana  of  the  lion,  and  select  out  of  them 
irach  as  may  be  of  public  utility ;  and  Mr.  Button  is 
i^reby  authorized  and  commanded  to  give  my  said 
printer  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  lion,  without 
any  hinderance,  let,  or  molestation  whatsoever,  until 
mch  time  as  he  shall  receive  orders  to  the  contrary. 
And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  his  warrant. 

Nestor  Xros  side. 

By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  order,  the  lion  has  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  two  following  papers 
bein^  found  upon  him,  are  thought  very  proper  for 
pubhc  use. 

*  Given  in  at  the  lion's  mouth  at  six  of  the  clock 

in  the  morning, 

«  MR.  IRONSIDE. 
*  I  came  very  early  this  morning  to  rouse  your  lion^ 

*  The  particular  affair  alladed  to  here  was  prDi>flbIy  Sted«'ft 
election  as  M.  P.  for  Stockbridge. 
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thinking  it  the  properest  time  to  offer  him  trash  when 
his  stomach  was  empty  and  sharp  set ;  and  being  in- 
formed too  that  he  is  so  very  modest,  as  to  be  shy  of 
swallowing  any  thing  before  much  company,  and  not 
without  some  other  politic  views,  the  principal  of 
which  was,  that  his  digestion  being  then  the  most 
keen  and  vigorous,  it  might  probably  refine  this  raw 
piece  from  several  of  its  crudities,  and  so  make  it 
proper  food  for  his  master ;  for  as  great  princes  keep 
their  taster,  so  I  perceive  you  keep  your  digester, 
having  an  appetite  peculiarly  turned  for  delicades. 
If  a  fellow-feeling  and  similitude  of  employment  aie 
any  motives  to  engage  your  attention,  I  may  for  once 
promise  myself  a  favourable  hearing.   By  the  accoont 
you  have  given  us  of  the  Sparkler,  and  your  other 
female  wards,  I  am  pretty  confident  you  cannot  be  a 
stranger  to  the  many  great  difficulties  there  are  in 
weaning  a  young  lady's  inclination  from  a  frolic  which 
she  is  fully  bent  upon.     I  am  guardian  to  a  young 
heiress,  whose  conduct  I  am  more  than  ordinary  so- 
licitous to  keep  steady  in  the  slippery  age  we  live  m. 
I  must  confess  Miss  hath  hitherto  been  very  tracta- 
ble and  toward,  considering  she  is  an  heiress,  and 
now  upon  the  brink  of  fifteen  :  but  here  of  late  Tom 
Whirligig  has  so  turned  her  head  with  the  gallantries 
of  a  late  masquerade  (which  no  doubt  Tom,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  vivacity,  set  forth  in  all  its  gayest 
colours),  that  the  young  creature  has  been  perfectly 
giddy  ever  since,  and  so  set  agog  with  the  thoughts 
of  it,  that  I  am  teased  to  death  by  her  importuning 
me  to  let  her  go  to  the  next.     In  the  mean  time,  I 
have  surprised,  her  more  than  once  or  twice  very  busy 
in  pulling  all  her  clothes  to  pieces,  in  order  to  make 
up  a  strange  dress,  and  with  much  ado  have  reprieved 
them  from  her  merciless  scissars.     Now  you  must 
understand,  old  Iron,  I  am  very  loath  to  trust  her  all 
^lone  into  such  an  ocean  of  temptations.     I  have 
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made  use  cf  aO  marBgr  cf  dismstsiwss  ^  ^er.  ant 
hare  suffickntlT  den'jTi^sini&d.  t:  her.  i^jat:  rise  &fi 
first  addressed  iicticlf  ri  ETf  ri  i  ^•■-'Vr  ^^,1  r^^gz 
we  owe  the  loss  ci  cth  ar*:  ia^Tj  rLitc ".:  i  nasone- 
lade,  which  xYaz  slj  iaci^cta-  zi2:i=  iz.  ^jc  nriai- 
where  he  atduccd  Ler ;  boi  sar  d:»^  ni:c  i:  iH  re- 
gard thk ;  the  piSsion  of  c^i-^KTr  lj  l§  i:c&f  icizozi: 
m  her  as  ever  h  was  in  hsrp^^dfci^-ji.ir-     Tii=r^^^r= 
I  appeal,  sajc  Xist;:r.  tc  tvit  ■zir^trl'eziied  i2e-i»ie- 
dier  these  n-jctrimal  :i*5.rn'ilk:a  Lit  r  ::»:t  i  ':ukL  zenf^ 
ency,  to  give  a  lo':>r  tam  ii>  a  T': -r_^  LidTi  izLi,?Trui- 
tion.     For  the  b-cicg  in  cisg^ilsc:  izkr^  acwir  ^  ^lst*:!! 
checks  and  reftraii^is  rA  doicstr ;  11.1  coi-ieciiiE^^ 
the  beaux  do  not  bl^iah  Vj  talk  Ts-.L^zfjc'^j,  zi,:  "Jj* 
belles  to  listen ;  the  one  as  i-rs^^y  iw-^ki  in  rJn  ^cr. 
son,  as  the  other  industrioTL^-W  ia:-i.*^us  it ;  ^r.^  I  ir,  i^«: 
to  think  lOO,  that  the  li.'fies  nii^ht  prjr*%L-,lT  r*,:^x 
Aeir  own  selves  in  such  strancre  dr:**.^.  ir/i  do  r.  i:. 
in  a  personated  character  which  inay  st^n  ti>>l:  r^ 
ones.     A  vounsr  milk-maid  mav  induli:^  h.^n^If  in 
the  innocent  freedom  of  a  green  gown  ;  ar^rl  a  fSep- 
herdess,  without  thinldnsr  anv  hs^m,  mav  \l'^  d^jvn 
with  a  shepherd  on  a  mo^sT-V^ank ;  and  a!i  thu  while 
poor  Sylvia  may  be   feo  far  lost  in  the  phasing 
Aoughts  of  her  new  romantic  attire,  and  Damon's 
soft  endearing  language,  a^  n^ver  once  to  reflect 
who  she  is,  until  the  romance  is  compkted.    Besidet , 
do  but  consider,  dear  Xestor,  when  a  young  ladv's 
spirits  are  fermented  with  sparkling  champaign,  her 
heart  opened  and  dilated  by  the  attractive  gaiety  of 
every  thing  about  her,  her  soul  melted  away  by  tlie 
soft  airs  of  music,  and  the  gentle  pf/wer»  '/f  rr;</tion ; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  woman  dissolved  in  aluxurv  of 
pleasure :  1  say,  in  such  cntical  circum>t;iric';»,  in 
such  unguarded  niomentii,  how  r;asy  ii»  it  f^rayoune 
thing  to  be  led  aside  by  her  stars,     llf^jrcfor^r,  J^'w 
Mr.  Ironside,  set  your  Hon  H-r^/aring  agnin^t  tliMW 

f  3 
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dangerous  assemblies :  I  can  assure  you^  one  good 
loud  roar  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  my  ward  from 
them,  for  she  is  naturally  mighty  fearful,  and  bas 
been  always  used  from  her  childhood  to  be  frightened 
into  good  behaviour.  And  it  may  prove  to  some  be- 
nefit to  yourself  in  the  management  of  your  own  fe- 
males, who,  if  they  are  not  already,  I  do  not  at  dl  ques- 
tion, but  they  will  be  very  shortly  gadding  after  these 
midnight  gambols.  Therefore,  to  promote  your  own 
peace  and  quietness,  as  well  as  mine,  and  die  stfety 
of  all  young  virgins,  pray  order  your  lion  to  exert  ms 
loudest  notes  against  masquerades ;  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  perfect  concert  to  all  good  mothers,  and  parti- 
cularly charm  the  ears  of 

Your  faithful  friend  and  companion , 

Old  Rustisid£s.' 
•  MOST  WORTHY  SIR, 

*  Being  informed  that  the  Evites  daily  increases 
and  that  fig-leaves  are  shortly  coming  into  fashion ; 
I  have  hired  me  a  piece  of  ground  and  planted  it  with 
fig-trees,  the  soil  being  naturally  productive  of  them. 
I  hope,  good  Sir,  you  will  so  far  encourage  my  new 
project,  as  to  acquaint  the  ladies,  that  I  have  now  by 
me  a  choice  collection  of  fig-leaves  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  a  lovely  bright  ver- 
dure, beautifully  scolloped  at  the  extremities,  and 
most  curiously  wrought  with  variety  of  slender  fibres, 
ranged  in  beautiful  meanders  and  windings.  I  have 
some  very  cool  6nes  for  summer,  so  transparently 
thin,  that  you  may  see  through  them,  and  others  of 
a  thicker  substance  for  winter ;  I  have  likewise  some 
very  small  ones  of  a  particular  species  for  little 
misses.  So  that  I  do  not  question  but  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  all  ladies  whatsoever,  that  please  to 
repair  to  me  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam  and  Eve,  near 
Cupid's  gardens.  If  you  will  favour  me  with  the  in- 
sertion of  this  in  your  Guardian,  I  will  make  your 
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fiiYoaritey  the  Sparkler^  a  present  of  Bone  of  the 
ch<Mce8t  fig-leaves  I  hare,  and  lay  brfore  her  feet 
the  primitifle  of  my  new  garden ;  and  if  you  hiingBe 
a  great  many  customers  for  my  leaves,  I  promise  yon 
my  figs  shall  be  at  your  senrice.  I  am,  worthy  Sir, 
Your  worship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A3?TH03rT    £v£R-GrE£X. 

'  N.  6.  I  am  now  rearing  up  a  set  of  fine  fuibe- 
lowed  dock-leaves,  which  ynH  be  exceeding  proper 
for  old  women,  and  superannuated  maids;  those 
plants  having  two  excellent  good  properties ;  the  one, 
that  they  flourish  best  in  dry  ground ;  the  other,  that 
being  clothed  with  several  integuments  of  downy  sur- 
faces, they  are  exceeding  warm  and  cherishing/ 
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Qois  fmt,  bonendos  prinnu  qui  pfotuliteiiaet'! 

Qaam  fienu,  et  rere  ferreos  iUe  foh! — ^Tibul.  1  £ieg.  x.  1. 

Who  Snt,  tritb  skill  inhoman,  did  produce. 
And  teach  mankind,  the  sword's  destractiTe  ose ; 
What  sense  of  pitj  could  the  monster ^feel ! 
HimwJf  relentless  as  the  nmrd'roos  Steel  I 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  the  pun,  which  is 
in  the  second  line  of  my  motto,  the  subject  I  am  go- 
ing upon  is  of  the  most  serious  consequence,  and 
concerns  no  less  than  the  peace  and  quiet,  and  (for 
I  know)  the  very  life  and  safety,  of  every  ino&nsive 
and  well-disposed  inhabitant  of  this  city.  Frequent 
complaints  have  been  made  to  me,  by  men  of  discie* 
tion  and  sobriety  in  most  of  the  cofiee-houses,  from 
St.  James's  to  Jonathan's,  that  there  is  sprung  up  of 
late  a  very  numerous  race  of  young  fellows  about fhf 
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town,  who  have  the  confidence  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  come  into  all  public  places  in  open  day-ligfat, 
with  swords  of  such  immoderate  length,  as  strike 
terror  into  a  great  many  of  her  majesty's  good  sab- 
jects.  Besides  this,  half-a-dozen  of  this  fraternity  in 
a  room  or  a  narrow  street,  are  as  inconvenient  as  so 
many  turnstiles,  because  you  can  pass  neitlier  back- 
ward nor  forward,  until  you  have  first  put  their 
weapons  aside.  When  Jack  Lizard  made  his  first 
trip  to  town  from  the  university,  he  thought  he  could 
never  bring  up  with  him  too  much  of  the  gentleman: 
this  I  soon  perceived  in  the  first  visit  he  made  me, 
when  I  remember,  he  came  scraping  in  at  the  docffj 
encumbered  with  a  bar  of  cold  iron  so  irksomely  long, 
that  it  banged  against  his  calf  and  jarred  upon  his 
right  heel,  as  he  walked,  and  came  rattling  behind 
him  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs.  But  his  sister  Anna- 
bella's  raillery  soon  cured  him  of  this  awkward  air, 
by  telling  him  that  his  sword  was  only  fit  for  going 
tip  stairs,  or  walking  up  hill,  and  that  she  shrewdly 
suspected  he  had  stolen  it  out  of  the  college  kitchen. 
But  to  return  to  the  public  grievance  of  this  city: 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  Brothers  of  the  Blade 
began  to  appear  upon  the  first  suspension  of  arms; 
and  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  order 
is  very  much  increased,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the 
men,  and  the  size  of  their  weapons.  I  am  informed, 
that  these  men  of  preposterous  bravery,  who  aflPect  a 
military  air  in  a  profound  peace,  and  dare  to  look 
terrible  amongst  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  have 
formed  a  plan  to  erect  themselves  into  a  society,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Terrible  club ;  and  that  they 
entertain  hopes  of  getting  the  great  armory-hall  in  the 
Tower  for  their  club-room.  Upon  this  1  have  made 
it  my  business  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
cabals  of  these  Hectors  ;  and  by  the  help  of  my  Uon, 
I  have  got  such  informations  as  will  enable  me  to 
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eountermine  tfaeir  designs,  together  with  a  copr  of 
aome  fbndamental  artides  drawn  up  by  three  of  tbeir 
ringleaden;  the  which  it  seems,  are  to  be  ang- 
mented  and  assented  to  by  the  rest  of  the  gang,  on 
the  first  of  January  next  (if  not  timely  presented),  at 
a  graieral  meeting  in  the  sword-cutlers'-hall.  I  shaU 
at  present  (to  let  them  see  that  they  are  not  unob- 
aerved)  content  myself  with  pnblishmg  only  the  said 
articles. 

Artiekt  to  he  agreed  upon  by  the  member  $  of  the 

Terrible  Cimb. 

s 

Imprimis^  That  the  dub  do  meet  at  midnight  in 
the  great  armory-hall  in  the  Tower  (if  leave  can  be 
obtamed),  the  first  Monday  in  every  month. 

II.  That  the  president  be  seated  apon  a  drum  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  accoutred  with  a  helmet, 
a  basket-hilt  sword,  and  a  bufi'belt. 

III.  That  the  president  be  always  obliged  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  and  standing  dish  of  die  club,  a 
pasty  of  bull-beef,  baked  in  a  target  made  for  that 
purpose. 

Iv.  That  the  members  do  cut  their  meat  vnth 
bayonets  instead  of  knives. 

V.  That  every  member  do  sit  to  the  table,  and  eat 
¥rith  his  hat,  his  sword,  and  his  gloves  on. 

VI.  That  there  be  no  liquor  drank  but  rack-punch, 
quickened  with:brandy'and  gunpowder. 

VII.  That  a  large  mortar  be  made  use  of  for  a 
punch-bowl. 

In  all  appearance  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  this  club,  who  came  last  week  to  Button's,  and 
sat  over-against  the  lion  with  such  a  settled  fierce- 
ness in  his  countenance,  as  if  he  came  to  vie  with 
that  animal  in  sternness  of  looks.  His  stature  was 
somewhat  low ;  his  motions  quick  and  smart,  aflid 
might  be  mistaken  for  startings  and  convulsions.  He 
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wore  a  broad  stiff  hat,  cudgel-proof,  with  an  edging 
three  fingers  deep,  trussed  up  into  the  fierce  troopei^s 
cock.  To  this  was  added  a  dark  wig,  Tery  mode- 
rately curled,  and  tied  in  two  large  knots  up  to  fab 
ears ;  his  coat  was  short,  and  rich  in  tarnished  lace; 
his  nostrils  and  his  upper  lip  were  all  begrimed 
with  snuff.  At  first  I  was  in  hopes  the  gentlema&'s 
friends  took  care  not  to  intrust  him  with  any  weapon; 
until  looking  down,  I  could  perceive  a  sword  of  a 
most  unwarrantable  size,  that  hung  carelessly  below 
his  knee,  with  two  large  tassels  at  the  hilt,  that  played 
about  his  ancles. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  help  shrewdly  suspecting 
the  courage  of  the  Terribles.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am 
in  the  wrong  when  I  think,  that  the  long  sword,  and 
the  swaggering  cock,  are  the  ordinary  disguises  ofa 
faint  heart.  These  men,  while  they  think  to  impose 
terror  upon  others,  do  but  render  themselves  con- 
temptible; their  very  dress  tells  you  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  fears,  that  they  live  in  Hobbes's  state 
of  nature,  and  that  they  are  never  free  from  appre- 
hensions. I  dare  say,  if  one  were  to  look  into  the 
hearts  of  these  champions,  one  should  find  there  a 
great  tendency  to  go  cased  in  armour,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  fear  ofa  stronger  ridicule  restrains  them 
from  it  A  brave  man  scorns  to  wear  any  thing,  that 
may  give  him  an  advantage  over  his  neighbour ;  his 
great  glory  is  neither  to  fear,  nor  to  be  feared.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  abroad,  to  have  seen  a  buffoon 
in  an  opera,  whose  excessive  cowardice  never  failed 
to  set  the  whole  audience  into  a  loud  laughter :  but 
the  scene  which  seemed  to  divert  them  most,  was 
that  in  which  he  came  on  with  a  sword  that  reached 
quite  across  the  stage,  and  was  put  to  flight  by  an 
adversary,  whose  stature  was  not  above  four  foot 
high,  and  whose  weapon  was  not  three  foot  long. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  what  I  have  formerly  read  of 
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a  King  of  Arabia,  who  shewing  a  rich  sword  that  had 
been  presented  to  him,  his  courtiers  unanimously  gave 
their  opinion,  that  it  had  no  other  fault,  but  that  of 
being  too  short;  upon  which  the  king's  son  said,  that 
there  was  no  weapon  too  short  for  a  brave  man,  since 
there  needed  no  more  but  to  advance  one  step  to 
make  it  long  enough.  To  this  I  shall  subjoin,  by 
way  of  corollary,  that  there  is  no  weapon  long  enougn 
for  a  coward,  who  never  thinks  himself  secure  while 
he  18  within  sight  of  his  adversary's  point. 

I  would  therefore  advise  these  men  of  distant  cou- 
rage, as  they  tender  their  honour,  to  shorten  their 
dimensions,  and  reduce  their  tilters  to  a  more  re- 
putable, as  well  as  a  more  portable  size. 
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Sua  caique  quam  sit  animi  cogitatio, 

Colorque  privus .     Phjedr.  Prol.  v.  ver.  7. 

Every  raan  has  his  pecaliar  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  a  very  just,  and  a  common  observation  upon  the 
natives  of  this  island,  that  in  their  different  degrees, 
and  in  their  several  professions  and  employments, 
they  abound  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  in  good 
sense  than  any  people;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  scarce  ah  Englishman  of  any  life  and  spirit, 
that  has  not  some  odd  cast  of  thought,  some  original 
bumour  that  distinguishes  him  from  his  neighbour* 
Hence  it  is  that  our  comedies  are  enriched  with  such  a 
diversity  of  characters,  as  is  not  to  be  seen  upon  any 
other  theatre  in  Europe.  Even  in  the  masquerades 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  town  (though  they 
are  diversions  Ave  are  not  accustomed  to),  the  singu- 
larities of  dress  were  carried  much  farther  than  is 
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usual  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  natives  are 
trained  up,  as  it  were,  from  their  infancy,  to  those 
amusements.  The  very  same  measure  of  unda* 
standing,  the  very  same  accomplishments,  the  v^ 
same  defects^  shall,  among  us,  appear  under  a  quite 
different  aspect  in  one  man,  to  what  they- do  in  aor 
other.  This  makes  it  as  impracticable  to  foreignen 
to  enter  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  £nglij^,as 
it  would  be  to  learn  Uie  Chinese  language,  in  which 
there  is  a  different  character  for  every  individual 
word.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  vein  of  hu- 
mour so  obvious  in  my  countrymen,  better  than  by 
comparing  it  to  what  the  French  call  Le  goiU  duterrw 
in  wines,  by  which  they  mean  the  different  flavour 
one  and  the  same  grape  shall  draw  from  the  different 
soils  in  which  it  is  planted.  This  national  mark  is 
visible  among  us  in  every  rank  and  degree  of  men, 
from  the  persons  of  the  first  quality  and  politest 
sense,  down  to  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people.  Every  mechanic  has  a  peculiar  cast  of  head 
and  turn  of  wit,  or  some  uncommon  whim,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic that  distinguishes  him  from  others  of  his 
trade,  as  well  as  from  the  multitudes  that  are  upon  a 
level  with  him.  We  have  a  small-coal  man*,  who 
from  beginning  with  two  plain  notes,  which  made  up 
his  daily  cry,  has  made  himself  master  of  the  whole* 
compass  of  the  gamut,  and  has  frequently  concerts 
of  music  at  his  own  house,  for  the  entertainment  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  There  is  a  person  of  great 
hospitality,  who  lives  in  a  plastered  cottage  upon  the 
road  to  Hampstead,  and  gets  a  superfluity  of  wealth, 
by  accommodating  holiday  passengers  with  ale, 
brandy,  pipes,  tobacco,  gingerbread,  apples,  pears, 
and  other  small  refreshments  of  life;  and  on  work 
days  takes  the  air  in  his  chaise,  and  recreates  himself 
with  the  elegant  pleasures  of  the  beau-monde«    The 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Breton. 
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shining  men  amongst  our  mob,  dignified  by  the  title 
of  ringleaders,  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  arch- 
ness and  raillery ;  as  likewise  have  our  sailors  and 
watermen.  Our  very  street-beggars  are  not  without 
their  peculiar  oddities,  as  the  schoolmen  term  them. 
The  other  day  a  tattered  wag  followed  me  across  the 
MewSy  with  '  one  farthing  or  halfpenny,  good  your 
honoury  do  your  honour,  and  I  shall  make  bold  to 
pray  for  you.' 

Shakspeare  (who  was  a  great  copier  of  nature) 
whenever  he  introduces  any  artisans  or  low  charac- 
ters into  his  plays,  never  fails  to  dash  them  strongly  . 
with  some  distinguishing  stain  of  humour,  as  may 
be  seen  more  remarkably  in  the  scene  of  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hamlet. 

lliough  this  singularity  of  temper,  which  runs 
through  the  generality  of  us,  may  make  us  seem 
whimsical  to  strangers,  yet  it  fumisnes  out  a  perpe- 
tual change  of  entertainment  to  ourselves,  and  di- 
versifies all  our  conversations  with  such  a  variety  of 
mirth,  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry, 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  British  humours  in  the 
following  manner : 

•  This  may  proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of  our 
soil,  the  unequalness  of  our  climate,  as  well  as  the 
ease  of  our  government,  and  the  liberty  of  professing 
opinions  and  factions,  which  perhaps  our  neigh- 
bours have  about  them,  but  are  forced  to  disguise, 
and  thereby  may  come  in  time  to  be  extinguished. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  more  originals,  and  more  that 
appear  what  they  are.  We  have  more  humour,  ht' 
cause  every  man  follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  plea- 
sure, perhaps  a  pride,  to  shew  it.  On  the  contrary^ 
where  the  people  are  generally  poor,  and  forced  to 
.  hard  labour,  their  actions  and  lives  are  all  of  apiece. 
Where  they  serve  hard  masters,  they  must  follow 
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their  examples,  as  well  as  commands,  and  are  forced 
upon  imitation  in  small  matters,  as  well  as  obedi^ioe 
in  great :  so  that  some  nations  look  as  if  they  were 
cast  all  in  one  mould,  or  cut  out  all  by  one  pattern, 
at  le«ist  the  common  people  in  one,  and  the  gentlemen 
in  another.  They  seem  all  of  a  sort  in  their  habitB, 
their  customs,  and  even  their  talk  and  conversatioD, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  and  pursuit  of  thdr  ac* 
tions,  and  theii'  lives.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  an- 
other sort  of  variety  amongst  us,  which  arises  from  oar 
climate,  and  the  dispositions  it  naturally  produces. 
We  are  not  only  more  unlike  one  another,  than  any 
nation  I  know ;  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too, 
at  several  times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  some  iD 
qualities,  as  well  as  many  good/ 

Ours  is  the  only  country,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  where  every  man,  rich  and  poor,  dares  to 
have  a  humour  of  his  own,  and  to  avow  it  upon  aH 
occasions.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  to  this 
great  freedom  of  temper,  and  this  unconstrained  man^ 
ner  of  living,  that  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
number  of  shining  geniuses,  which  rise  up  amongst  us 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences, 
for  the  service  and  for  the  ornament  of  life.  This 
frank  and  generous  disposition  in  a  people,  will  like- 
wise never  fail  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  an  aversion 
to  slavery,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  standing  bulwark  of 
their  liberties.  So  long  as  ever  wit  and  humour 
continue,  and  the  generality  of  us  will  have  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  this  nation  is 
not  like  to  give  any  quarter  to  an  invader,  and  much 
less  to  bear  with  the  absurdities  of  popery,  in  ex^ 
change  for  an  established  and  a  reasonable  faith. 
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Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  anoget  arrais. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  122. 

Scorning  all  judges  and  all  law,  but  arms. — Roscommon*. 

Amongst  the  several  challenges  and  letters  which 
my  paper  of  the  twenty-fifth  has  brought  upon  me, 
there  happens  to  be  one,  which  I  know  not  well  what 
to  make  of.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  archness 
of  some  wag,  or  the  serious  resentment  of  a  coxcomb 
that  vents  his  indignation  with  an  insipid  pertness. 
In  either  of  these  two  lights  I  think  it  may  divert  my 
readers,  for  which  reason  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to 
comply  with  the  gentleman's  request,  and  make  his 
letter  public. 

«  OLD  TESTY,  Tilt-yard  Coffee-house. 

*  Your  gray  hairs  for  once  shall  be  your  protection, 
and  this  billet  a  fair  warning  to  you  for  your  auda- 
dous  raillery  upon  the  dignity  of  long  swords.  Look 
to  it  for  the  future ;  consider  we  Brothers  of  the 
Blade  are  men  of  a  long  reach :  think  betimes, 

How  many  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 

It  has  always  been  held  dangerous  to  play  with  edge- 
tools.  1  grant  you,  we  men  of  valour  are  but  awk- 
ward jesters ;  we  know  not  how  to  repay  the  joke  for 
joke ;  but  then  we  always  make  up  in  point  what  we 
want  in  wit.  He  that  shall  rashly  attempt  to  regu- 
late our  hilts,  or  reduce  our  blades,  had  need  to  have 
a  heart  of  oak,  as  well  as  "  Sides  of  Iron."  Thus 
much  for  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  Bilbo*  is 
the  word,  remember  that,  and  tremble. 

Tho.  Swagger.'    , 

*  Bilboa,  a  Spamsh  sword-bladc  from  Bilboa  in  Spain. 
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This  jocose  manner  of  bullying  an  old  man,  so 
long  as  it  affords  some  entertamment to  myfriendSy 
is  what  I  shall  not  go  about  to  discourage.  Howenr 
my  witty  antagonist  must  give  me  leave,  since  be 
attacks  me  in  proverbs,  to  exchange  a  thrust  or  two 
with  him  at  the  same  weapons  ;  and  so  let  me  tell 
Mr.  Swagger,  '  There  is  no  catching  old  birds  with 
chaff;'  and  that '  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast 
is  a  better.'  *  Fore-warned,  fore-armed/  Having 
dispatched  this  combatant,  and  given  him  as  good 
as  he  brings,  1  proceed  to  exhibit  the  case  of  a  per- 
son jwho  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  former:  the  wnidi 
he  lays  before  me  m  the  following  epistle. 

•  WORTHY  SIR, 

'  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  if  you  do  not 
speedily  interpose  with  your  authority  in  behalf  of  a 
gentleman,  who  by  his  own  example,  has  for  these 
six  months  endeavoured,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
bring  little  swords  into  fashion,  in  hopes  to  prevail 
upon  the  gentry  by  that  means  (winning  them  over 
inch  by  inch)  to  appear  without  any  swords  at  alL 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  call  in  at  Tom's  last  night, 
a  little  fuddled,  where  I  happened  only  to  point  to- 
wards an  odd  fellow  with  a  monstrous  sword,  that 
made  a  ring  round  him,  as  he  turned  upon  his  bed 
to  speak  to  one  or  other  in  the  room.  Upon  this 
peccadillo,  the  bloody-minded  villain  has  sent  me  a 
challenge  this  morning.  I  tremble  at  the  very  thought 
of  it,  and  am  sick  with  the  apprehension  of  seemg 
that  weapon  naked,  which  terrified  me  in  the  scab- 
bard. The  unconscionable  ruffian  desires,  in  the 
most  civil  terms,  he  may  have  the  honour  of  mea- 
suring swords  with  me.  Alas !  Sir,  mine  is  not  (hilt 
and  all)  above  a  foot  and  a  half.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  it  to  you  in  my  wig-box,  and  shall  be 
'^mally  obliged  to  you,  if  upon  sight  of  it,  your 


wtpaffiiflp  may  he  so  fir  moved,  uto  :Ksc&aa&  i«a 
Id  write  a  good  wc«-d  far  loe  t£>  iet  AdrciSHT.  cc  tj 

lay  any  thmg  wax  toslj  siism-:  bin  nii^  i^easax  iz-i 
mwe  at  Mice  the  life  ai-d  rep-tirjcizi  ci". 

S5t.  VOar  IDOSt  dcTCCc^i  slirr, 

Timothy  Bci^kix/ 

«  GOOD  MB.  BODKIX, 

'  Tbe  perasal  of  this  palter  will^re  toti  to  und^r- 
rtand,  tint  your  letter.  log^ctker  viih  the  link  imple- 
■enft  yoD  sent  me  in  the  vig-box.  came  safe  to  my 
tands.  From  the  dimensions  of  it  I  percesre  your 
oovrege  lies  in  a  nairow  compass.  Suppose  yoa 
■hoald  send  this  bravo  the  fellow  to  it,  and  desire 
him  to  meet  you  in  a  closet,  letting  him  know  at  the 
Nune  time,  that  you  fi^t  all  yout  duels  under  lock 
and  key,  for  the  sake  of  priracy.  But  if  thb  pro- 
posal seems  a  little  too  rash,  I  shall  send  my  servant 
irith  your  sword  to  the  person  ofiended,  and  give 
hka  instnictions  to  tell  him  you  are  a  little  puxbUnd, 
and  dare  not  for  that  reason  trust  to  a  longer  wea- 
pon, and  that  an  inch  in  his  body  will  do  your  bust- 
DOSS  as  well  as  an  eU.  Or,  if  you  would  have  me 
woceed  yet  more  cautionsly,  my  servant  shall  let 
him  know,  as  from  me,  that  he  should  meddle  with 
his  match;  and  that  alone,  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour, 
will  make  him  reflect;  if  otherwise  (as  I  am  very  in- 
clinable to  doubt  it),  you  need  give  yourself  no  far- 
ther uimecessary  fears ;  but  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
my  repiarks  upon  the  Terribles.  1  have  bethought 
myself  of  one  expedient  more  for  you,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  Send  your  own 
servant  to  wait  upon  the  gentleman :  let  him  carry 
with  him  your  sword  and  a  letter,  in  which  you  teU 
him,  that  admiring  the  magnificence  and  grandeur 
of  his  weapon  at  Tom's,  you  thought  it  great  pity  so 
gallant  a  cavalier  should  not  be  completely  armed ; 
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for  wUch  reason  you  humbly  request,  that  you  may 
have  the  honour  of  presendne  him  with  a  dagger. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Nestor  Ironside.' 

I  received  a  letter  last  week  from  one  of  my  fe- 
male wards,  who  subscribes  herself  Teraminta*  She 
seems  to  be  a  lady  of  great  delicacy,  by  the  coDcern 
she  shews  for  the  loss  of  a  small  covenng,  which  the 
generalihr  of  the  sex  have  laid  aside.  She  is  in 
pain,  and  full  of  those  fears,  which  are  natural  m  a 
state  of  virginity,  lest  any,  the  smallest  part  of  her 
linen,  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  man.  Incom- 
pliance therefore  with  her  request,  and  to  gratify  her 
modesty  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I  have  gtren 
orders  to  my  printer  to  make  room  for  her  advertise- 
ment in  this  day's  paper. 

advertisement. 

'  August  19. — Whereas  a  modesty-piece  was  lost 
at  the  masquerade  last  Monday  night,  being  the  17th 
instant,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  the 
author  of  this  paper  gives  notice,  that  if  any  person 
will  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Button,  to 
be  returned  to  the  owner,  it  shall  by  her  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  last  favour,  and  no  questions  asked. 

*  N.  B.  It  is  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner/ 
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Priouia  bominam  leonem  nuuiQ  tnctare  ansos,  et  ostendere  min* 
snefiictom,  Hanno  e  clarissimis  Pcenoram  tnditiir. — Pun. 

Haimo,  a  noble  Carthaginian,  u  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
man  who  ventared  to  handle  a  lion»  and  bring  lum  up  tame. 

The  generality  of  my  readers,  I  find,  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  story  of  the  lion,  in  my  paper  of 
the  twentieth  instant,  and  with  my  friena's  design 
of  compiling  a  history  of  that  noble  species  of  ani- 
mals, that  a  great  many  ingenious  persons  have  pro- 
mised me  their  assistance  to  bring  in  materials  for 
the  work,  from  all  the  storehouses  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning,  as  well  as  from  oral  tradition.  For 
a  farther  encouragement  of  the  undertaking,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  virtuosi  have  offered,  when  my 
collection  shall  swell  into  a  reasonable  bulk,  to  con- 
tribute very  handsomely,  by  way  of  subscription, 
towards  the  printing  of  them  in  folio,  on  a  large 
royal  paper,  curiously  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
forests,  deserts,  rocks,  and  caves,  and  lions  of  all 
Borts  and  sizes  upon  copper-plates  by  the  best  hands. 
A  rich  old  bachelor  of  Lion*s-inn  (who  is  zealous  for 
,  the  honour  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  educated) 
sends  me  word  I  may  depend  upon  a  hundred'pounds 
from  him,  towards  the  embellishing  of  the  work;  as- 
suring me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  set  his  clerk 
to  search  the  records,  and  inquire  into  the  antiquities 
of  that  house,  that  there  may  be  no  stone  left  un- 
turned to  make  the  book  complete.  Considering 
the  volumes  that  have  been  written  upon  insects  and 
reptiles,  and  the  vast  e^^pense  and  pains  some  philo- 
sophers have  been  at  to  discover,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  their  almost  imperceptible  qualities  and  per- 
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fections,  it  will  not^  I  hope,  be  thought  unreasonable, 
if  the  lion  (whose  majestic  form  lies  open  to  the 
naked  eye)  should  take  up  a  first-rate  foUo. 

A  worthy  merchant,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  sends 
me  the  following  letter,  to  be  inserted  in  my  com- 
mentaries upon  lions. 

*S1R, 

'  Since  one  of  your  correspondents  has  of  late  en- 
tertained the  public  with  a  very  remarkable  and  an- 
cient piece  of  history,  in  honour  of  the  grandees  of 
the  forest ;  and  since  it  is  probable  you  may  in  time 
collect  a  great  many  curious  records  and  amazing 
circumstances,  which  may  contribute  to  make  these 
animals  respected  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth; 
I  am  not  a  little  ambitious  to  have  the  glory  of  con- 
tributing somewhat  to  so  generous  an  undertaking. 
If  you  throw  your  work  into  the  form  of  chronicle, 
I  am  in  hopes  I  may  furnish  out  a  page  in  it  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  volume,  by  a  narration  of  a  mo- 
dem date,  which  I  had,  in  the  year  1700,  from  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  happened. 

^  About  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  plague  n^ed  at 
Naples,  Sir  George  Davis  (consul  there  for  the  Eng- 
lish nation)  retired  to  Florence.  It  happened  one 
day  he  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  Great  Duke*8 
lions.  At  the  farther  end,  in  one  of  the  dens,  lay  a 
lion,  which  the  keepers  in  three  years'  time  could  not 
tame,  with  all  the  art  and  gentle  usage  imaginable. 
Sir  George  no  sooner  appeared  at  the  grates  of  the 
den,  but  the  lion  ran  to  him  with  all  the  marks  of  joy 
and  transport  he  was  capable  of  expressing.  He 
reared  himself  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  this 
gentleman  put  in  through  the  grates.  The  keeper, 
affrighted,  tookhira  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  away, 
begging  him  not  to  hazard  his  life  by  going  so  near 
the  fiercest  creature  of  that  kind  that  ever  entered 
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those  dens.  However,  nothing  would  satisfy  Sir 
Greorge,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  he  must  go  into  the  den  to  him.  The 
very  instant  he  entered,  the  lion  threw  his  paws  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  licked  his  face,  and  ran  to  and  fro 
in  the  den,  fawning,  and  full  of  joy,  like  a  dog  at 
the  sight  of  his  master.  After  several  embraces  and 
salutations  exchanged  on  both  sides,  they  parted 
very  good  friends.  The  rumour  of  this  interview 
between  the  lion  and  the  stranger  rung  immediately 
through  the  whole  city,  and  Sir  George  was  veiy 
near  passing  for  a  saint  among  the  people.  The 
Great  Duke,  when  he  heard  of  it,  sent  for  Sir  George, 
who  waited  upon  his  highness  to  the  den,  and  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  gave  him  the  following  account 
of  what  seemed  so  strange  to  the  Duke  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

*  A  captain  of  a  ship  from  Barbary  gave  me  this 
lion  when  he  was  a  young  whelp.  I  brought  him  up 
tame;  but  when  I  thought  him  too  large  to  be  suffered 
to  run  about  the  house,  I  built  a  den  for  him  in  my 
court-yard ;  from  that  time  he  was  never  permitted 
to  go  loose,  except  when  I  brought  him  within  doors 
to  shew  him  to  my  friends.  "When  he  was  five  years 
oldy  in  his  gamesome  tricks,  he  did  some  mischief 
by  pawing  and  playing  with  people.  Having  griped 
a  man  one  day  a  little  too  hard,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
shot,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  what  might 
happen;  upon  this  a  friend  who  was  then  at  dinner 
with  me,  begged  him :  how  he  came  here  1  know  not. 

*  Here  Sir  George  Davis  ended,  and  thereupon  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  assured  him,  that  he  had  the  lion 
from  that  very  friend  of  his.         I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
and  constant  reader,  &c/ 
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Bonam  est,  fagienda  aspicere  alieno  in  malo. — Pitbl.  Stb* 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  leam  caution  by  the  misfortones  of 
others. 

Having  in  my  paper  of  the  21st  of  July*,  shewed 
my  dislike  of  the  ridiculous  custom  of  gamisliing  a 
new-married  couple,  and  setting  a  gloss  upon  their 
persons  which  is  to  last  no  longer  than  the  honey- 
moon, I  think  it  may  he  much  for  the  emolum^ 
of  my  disciples  of  botii  sexes,  to  make  them  sensible, 
in  the  next  place,  of  the  folly  of  launching  out  into 
extravagant  expenses,  and  a  more  magnificent  way 
of  living  immediately  upon  marriage.  If  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  happen  to  be  persons  of  any  rank, 
they  come  into  all  public  places,  and  go  upon  all 
visits  with  so  gay  an  equipage,  and  so  glittering  ui 
appearance,  as  if  they  were  making  so  many  public 
entries.  But  to  judicious  minds,  and  to  men  of  ex- 
perience in  this  life,  the  gilt  chariot,  the  coach  and 
six,  the  gaudy  liveries,  the  supernumerary  train  of 
servants,  the  great  house,  the  sumptuous  table,  the 
'services  of  plate,  the  embroidered  clothes,  the  ridi 
brocades,  and  the  profusion  of  jewels,  that  upon  this 
occasion  break  out  at  once,  are  so  many  symptoms 
of  madness  in  the  happy  pair,  and  prognostications 
of  their  future  misery, 

I  remember  a  country  neighbour  of  my  Lady  Li- 
zard's, Squire  Wiseacre  by  name,  who  enjoyed  a  veiy 
clear  estate  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  by  living  frugally 
upon  it,  was  beforehand  in  the  world.  This  gentle- 
man unfortunately  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Flip- 
pant|  the  then  reigning  toast  in  those  parts.    In  a 

*  See  No.  113. 
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wordy  he  married  her,  and  to  give  a  lasting  proof  of 
his  affection,  consented  to  make  both  her  and  himself 
miserable,  by  setting  out  in  the  high  mode  of  wed- 
lock. He,  in  less  than  the  space  of  ^ve  years,  was 
reduced  to  starve  in  prison  for  debt ;  and  his  lady, 
with  a  son  and  three  daughters,  became  a  burden  to 
the  parish.  The  tonduct  of  Frank  Foresight  was  the 
very  reverse  to  Squire  Wiseacre's.  He  had  hved  a 
bachelor  some  years  about  this  town,  in  the  best  of 
companies ;  kept  a  chariot  and  four  footmen,  besides 
six  saddle  horses ;  he  did  not  exceed,  but  went  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  income ;  but  when  he  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Clarinda  (who  brought  him  a  plen- 
tiful fortune)  he  dismissed  two  of  his  footmen,  four  of 
his  saddle  horses,  and  his  chariot ;  and  kept  only  a 
chair  for  the  use  of  his  lady.  Embroidered  clothes 
and  laced  linen  were  quite  laid  aside  ;  he  was  mar- 
ried in  a  plain  drugget,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
in  all  the  accommodations  of  life,  never  coveted  any 
tibing  beyond  cleanliness  and  conveniency.  When 
any  of  bis  acquaintance  asked  him  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  change,  he  would  answer,  ^  In  single  life  I 
€K>u]d  easily  compute  my  wants,  and  provide  against 
them;  but  the  condition  of  life  I  am  now  eng£^ed  in 
is  attended  with  a  thousand  casualties,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  distant,  but  unavoidable,  expenses.  The 
happiness  or  misery,  in  this  world,  of  a  future  pro- 
geny, will  probably  depend  upon  my  good  or  ill  hus- 
bandry. I  shall  never  think  I  have  discharged  my 
duty,  until  I  have  laid  up  a  provision  for  three  or  four 
children  at  least.' — ^But,pr'ythee,  Frank,'  says  a  pert 
coxcomb  that  stood  by,  *  why  shouldst  thou  reckon 

thy  chickens  before ;'  upon  which  he  cut  him 

short,  and  replied,  *  It  is  no  matter ;  a  brave  man 
can  never  want  heirs,  while  there  is  one  man  of  worth 
living.'  This  precautious  way  of  reasoning  and  act- 
ing has  proved  to  Mr.  Foresight  and  his  lady  an  un- 
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ioterrupted  source  of  f  felicity.  Wedlock  sits  light 
and  easy  upon  them ;  and  they  are  at  present  happy 
in  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  a  great  many  years 
hence  will  feel  the  good  effects  of  their  parents'  pru- 
dence. 

My  memory  fails  me  in  recollecting  where  I  have 
read,  that  in  some  parts  of  Holland  it  is  provided  by 
law,  that  every  man,  before  he  marries,  shall  be 
obliged  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  trees,  propor- 
tionable to  his  circumstances,  as  a  pledge  to  the  go- 
vernment for  the  maintenance  of  his  children.    Every 
honest  as  well  as  every  prudent  man  should  do  some- 
thing equivalent  to  this,  by  retrenching  all  superfluous 
and  idle  expenses,  instead  of  following  the  extrava- 
gant practice  of  persons,  who  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
Uieir  present  vanity,  and  never  are  a  day  beforehand 
in  thought.    I  know  not  what  delight  splendid  nup- 
tials may  afford  to  the  generality  of  the  great  world : 
I  could  never  be  present  at  any  of  them  without  a 
heavy  heart.     It  is  with  pain  I  refrain  from  tears, 
when  I  see  the  bride  thoughtlessly  jigging  it  about 
the  room,  dishonoured  with  jewels,  and  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  at  the  expense  of  her  chil- 
dren's future  subsistence.     How  singular,  in  the  age 
we  live  in,  is  the  moderate  behaviour  of  young  So- 
phia, and  how  amiable  does  she  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  wise  men  !    Her  lover,  a  little  before  marriage,  ac- 
quainted her,  that  he  intended  to  lay  out  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  present  in  jewels ;  but  before  he  did  it, 
desired  to  know  what  sort  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  her.    *  Sir,*  replied  Sophia,  *  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  and  generous  intentions,  and  only  beg  they  may 
be  executed  in  another  manner :  be  pleased  only  to 
give  me  the  money,  and  I  will  try  to  lay  it  out  to  a 
better  advantage.     I  am  not/  continues  she,  *  at  %& 
fond  of  those  expensive  trifles ;  neither  do  I  think 
the  wearing  of  diamonds  can  be  any  addition,  nor 
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ibe  absence  of  them  any  diniinutiony  to  my  happi- 
ness. I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  for  a 
few  days  in  a  dress  which  does  not  become  me  at  all 
times.  Besides,  I  see  by  that  modest  plain  garb  of 
yoursy  that  you  are  not  yourself  affected  with  the 
gaiety  of  apparel.  When  I  am  your  wife,  my  only 
care  will  be  to  keep  my  person  clean  and  neat  for 
yoUy  and  not  to  make  it  fine  for  others.'  The  gentle- 
man, transported  with  this  excellent  turn  of  mind  in 
his  mistress,  presented  her  with  the  money  in  new 
ffold.  She  purchased  an  annuity  with  it ;  out  of  the 
mcome  of  which,  at  every  revolution  of  her  wedding- 
day,  she  makes  her  husband  some  pretty  present,  as 
a  token  of  her  gratitude,  and  a  fresh  pledge  of  her 
love;  part  of  it  she  yearly  distributes  among  her  indi- 
gent and  best  deserving  neighbours ;  and  the  small 
remainder  she  lays  out  in  something  useful  for  herself, 
or  the  children. 
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-Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. — Ovid.  Met  it.  428. 


Tis  good  to  learn,  even  from  an  enemy. 

There  is  a  kind  of  apophthegm,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  in  my  reading,  to  this  purpose : 
•  That  there  are  few,  if  any  books,  out  of  which  a 
man  of  learning  may  not  extract  something  for  his 
use.'     I  have  often  experienced  the  truth  of  this 
maxim,  when,  calling  in  at  my  bookseller's,  I  have 
taken  the  book  next  to  my  hand  off*  the  counter, 
employ  the  minutes  I  have  been  obliged  to  lioi 
away  diere,  in  waiting  for  one  friend  or  other.    Y 
terday,  when  I  came  there,  the  Turkish  Tales  \u 
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pened  to  lie  in  my  way;  upon  opening  tliat  aimuiu; 
author,  I  happened  to  dip  upon  a  short  tale,  lAiA 
gave  me  a  great  many  serious  reflcftionfl.  TliaTeij 
same  fable  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  great  mam 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  it  is  probable,  will  raii 
it  with  their  usual  levity ;  but  since  it  may  as  pn^ 
bably  divert  and  instruct  a  great  many  perBOOS  of 
plain  and  virtuous  minds,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of 
making  it  the  entertainment  of  this  day's  paper.  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  entirely  Christian,  and 
is  so  very  obvious,  that  I  shall  leave  to  every  reader 
the  pleasure  of  picking  it  out  for  himself.  I  diall 
only  premise,  to  obviate  any  offence  that  may  be 
taken,  that  a  great  many  notions  in  the  Mabometui 
religion  are  borrowed  from  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 

The  History  ofSanton  Barsisa. 

There  was  formerly  a  santon  whose  name  was 
Barsisa,  which,  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years, 
very  fervently  applied  himself  to  prayers ;  and  scarce 
ever  went  out  of  the  grotto  in  which  he  made  his  re- 
sidence, for  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  offending  God.  He  fasted  in  the  day-time,  Mid 
watched  in  the  night.  All  the  inhabitants  of  llie 
country  had  such  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  80 
highly  valued  his  prayers,  that  they  commonly  sp- 
plied  to  him,  when  they  had  any  favour  to  beg  ot' 
Heaven.  Whenjhe  made  vows  for  the  fa^th  of  a 
sick  person,  the  patient  was  immediately  cored. 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  tliat 
country  fell  into  a  dangerous  distemper,  the  cause  of 
which  the  physicians  could  not  discover,  yet  they  coor 
tinned  prescribing  remedies  by  guess ;  but  instead  of 
helping  the  princess,  they  only  augmented  her  dis- 
ease. In  the  mean  time  the  king  was  inconsolable, 
for  he  passionately  loved  his  daughter ;  where&ie» 
one  day,  finding  all  human  assistance  vain,  he  de^ 
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it  as  his  opinion  that  the  princess  ought  to  be 
It  to  the  Santon  Barsisa. 

iUl  the  beys  applauded  his  sentiments,  and  the* 
's  officers  conducted  her  to  the  santon;  who, 
ithstanding  his  frozen  age,  could  not  see  such  a 
Itonty  without  being  sensibly  moved.  He  gazed  on 
ker  with  pleasure ;  and  the  devils  taking  this  oppo.r- 
'taiitTy  whispered  in  his  ear  thus  ;  '  O  santon !  don't 
let  slip  such  a  fortunate  minute :  tell  the  king's 
Hhrants  that  it  is  requisite  for  the  princess  to  pass 
ilm  night  in  the  grotto,  to  see  whether  it  will  please 
God  to  cure  her ;  that  you  will  put  up  a  prayer  for 
Imt,  and  that  they  need  only  come  to  fetch  her  to- 
iticnnrow.' 

•  How  weak  is  man  !  the  santon  followed  the  deyil's 
adyice,  and  did  what  he  suggested  to  him.  But  the 
officers,  before  they  would  yield  to  leave  the  prin- 
cess, sent  one  of  their  number  to  know  the  king's 
Ssasure.  That  monarch,  who  had  an  entire  confi- 
nce  in  Barsisa,  never  in  the  least  scrupled  the 
trusting  of  his  daughter  with  him.  '  I  consent,'  said 
he^  ^  ^at  she  stay  with  that  holy  man,  and  that  he 
keep  her  as  long  as  he  pleases :  I  am  wholly  satisfied 
on  tiiat  head/ 

When  the  officers  had  received  the  king's  answer, 
they  all  retired,  and  the  princess  remained  alone 
with  the  hermit.  Night  being  come,  the  devil  pre- 
•lelnted  himself  to  the  santon,  saying,  *  Canst  tnou 
let  slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity  with  so  charm- 
ing a  creature  ?  Fear  not  her  telling  of  the  violence 
you  offer  her ;  if  she  were  even  so  indiscreet  as  to 
reveal  it,  who  will  believe  her  ?  The  court,  the  city, 
and  all  the  world,  are  too  much  prepossessed  in 
your  favour,  to  give  any  credit  to  such  a  report. 
jTou  may  do  any  thing  unpunished,  when  armed  by 
the  great  reputation  for  wisdom  which  you  have  ac- 
qiured.'    The  unfortunate  Barsisa  was  so  weak  as  to 
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hearken  to  the  enemy  of  mankind.  He  approached 
the  princess,  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment cancelled  a  virtue  of  a  hnndred  years  dun- 
tion. 

He  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  his  crime,  than  a 
thousand  avenging  horrors  haunted  him  night  and 
day.  He  thus  accosts  the  devil :  '  O  wretch/  sayi 
he, '  it  is  thou  which  hast  destroyed  me  !  Thou  hast 
encompassed  me  for  a  whole  age,  and  endeavoured 
to  seduce  me :  and  now  at  last  3iou  hast  gained  thy 
end.' — *  Oh,  santon  I*  answered  the  devil,  *  do  not 
reproach  me  with  the  pleasure  thou  hast  enjoyed. 
Thou  mayest  repent ;  but  what  is  tmhappy  m  thee 
is  that  the  princess  is  impregnated,  and  thy  sin  will 
become  public.  Thou  wilt  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  those  who  admire  and  reverence  uiee  at 
present,  and  the  king  will  put  thee  to  an  ignomini* 
ous  death.' 

Barsisa,  terrified  by  this  discourse,  says  to  the  de- 
vil, ^  What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
my  shame  V — *  To  hinder  the  knowledge  of  your 
cnme,  you  ought  to  commit  a  fresh  one,'  answered 
the  devil.   *  Kill  the  princess,  bury  her  at  the  comer 
of  the  grotto,  and  when  the  king's  messengers  come 
to-morrow,  tell  them  you  have  cured  her,  and  that 
she  went  from  the  grotto  very  early  in  the  mormng. 
They  will  believe  you,  and  search  for  her  all  over  the 
city  and  country ;  and  the  king  her  father  will  be  in 
great  pain  for  her,  but  after  several  vain  searches  it 
will  wear  off.' 

The  hermit,  abandoned  by  God,  pursuant  to  this 
advice,  killed  the  princess,  buried  her  in  a  comer  of 
the  grotto,  and  the  next  day  told  the  officers  what 
the  devil  bid  him  say.  They  made  diligent  inquiry 
for  the  king's  daughter,  but  not  being  able  to  hear  of 
her,  they  despaired  of  finding  her,  when  the  devil 
told  them  that  all  their  search  for  the  princess  was 
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vain ;  and  relating  what  had  passed  betwixt  her  and 
the  santon,  he  told  them  the  place  where  she  was  in- 
terred. The  officers  immediately  went  to  the  grotto, 
seized  Barsisa,  and  found  the  princess's  body  in  the 
place  to  which  the  devil  had  directed  them ;  where- 
upon they  took  up  the  corpse,  and  carried  that  and 
the  santon  to  the  palace. 

When  the  king  saw  his  daughter  dead,  and  was 
informed  of  the  whole  event,  he  broke  out  into  tears 
and  bitter  lamentations;  and  assembling  the  doctors, 
be  laid  the  santon's  crime  before  them,  and  asked 
their  advice  how  he  should  be  punished.  All  the 
doctors  condemned  him  to  deadi,  upon  which  the 
kmg  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.  Accordingly  a  gib- 
bet was  erected  :  the  hermit  went  up  the  ladder,  and 
when  he  was  going  to  be  turned  off,  the  devil  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  these  words  :  *  Oh,  santon  !  if  you 
will  worship  me,  I  will  extricate  you  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  transport  you  two  thousand  leagues  from 
hence,  into  a  country  where  you  shall  be  reverenced 
by  men  as  much  as  you  were  before  this  adventure.' 
— *  I  am  content,'  says  Barsisa; '  deliver  me,  and  I  will 
worship  thee.'—'  Give  me  first  a  sign  of  adoration,' 
replies  the  devil.  Whereupon  the  santon  bowed,  and 
said,  *  I  give  myself  to  you.'  The  devil  then  raising 
his  voice,  said,  '  Oh,  Barsisa,  I  am  satisfied :  I  have 
obtained  what  I  desired;'  and  with  these  words,  spit- 
.ting  in  his  face,  he  disappeared ;  and  the  deluded 
santon  was  hanged. 
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>Uratar  Testis  amore  tuae. — Otid. 


Yoar  Tery  dress  shall  captivate  his  heart. 

I  HAVE,  in  a  former  precaution,  endeayonred  to 
shew  the  mechanism  of  an  epic  poem,  and  giVen  the 
reader  prescriptions  whereby  he  may,  without  the 
scarce  ingredient  of  a  genius,  compose  the  several 
parts  of  that  great  work.  I  shall  now  treat  of  an  af- 
fair of  more  general  importance,  and  make  dress  the 
subject  of  the  following  paper. 

Dress  is  grown  of  universal  use  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Civilities  and  respect  are  only  paid  to  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  varnish  that  gives  a  lustre  to  every 
action,  a  passe-par-tout  that  introduces  us  into  ali 
polite  assemblies,  and  the  only  certain  method  of 
making  most  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  conspicuous. 

There  was  formerly  an  absurd  notion  among  the 
men  of  letters,  that  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
character  of  wits,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  shew 
a  contempt  of  dress.    This  injudicious  affectation  of 
theirs  flattened  all  their  conversation,  took  off  the 
force  of  every  expression,  and  incapacitated  a  female 
audience  from  giving  attention  to  any  thing  they  said. 
While  the  man  of  dress  catches  their  eyes  as  well  as 
ears,  and  at  every  ludicrous  turn  obtains  a  laugh  of 
applause  by  way  of  oompliment. 

I  shall  lay  down  as  an  established  maxim,  which 
hath  been  received  in  all  ages,  that  no  person  can 
dress  without  a  genius. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but  is  the 
gift  of  nature ;  it  may  be  discovered  even  in  infancy. 
Little  master  will  smile  when  you  shake  his  plume  of 
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feathers  before  him,  and  thrust  its  little  knuckles  in 
papa's  full-bottom ;  miss  will  toy  with  her  mother's 
Mechlin  lace,  ^.nd  gaze  on  the  gaudy  colours  of  a 
fan ;  she  smacks  her  lips  for  a  kiss  at  die  appearance 
of  a  gentleman  in  embroidery,  and  is  frighted  at  the 
indecency  of  the  housemaid's  blue  apron :  as  she 
grows  up,  the  dress  of  her  baby  begins  to  be  her  care, 
and  you  will  see  a  genteel  fancy  open  itself  in  the  or- 
naments of  the  little  machine. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  among  us,  which,  as  the  invention  was  foreign,  is 
called  a  dishabille :  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with  a 
loose  and  careless  air ;  yet  a  genius  discovers  itself 
even  through  this  negligence  of  dress,  just  as  you 
may  see  the  masterly  hand  of  a  psunter  in  three  or 
four  swift  strokes  of  the  pencil. 
■  The  most  fruitful  in  geniuses  is  the  French  nation ; 
we  owe  most  of  our  janty  fashions  now  in  vogue,  to 
some  adept  beau  among  them.  Their  ladies  exert  the 
whole  scope  of  their  fancies  upon  every  new  petti- 
coat; every  head-dress  undergoes  a  change;  and 
not  a  lady  of  genius  will  appear  in  the  same  shape 
two  days  toge&er ;  so  that  we  may  impute  the  scar- 
city of  geniuses  in  our  climate  to  the  stagnation  of 
fashions. 

The  ladies  among  us  have  a  superior  genius  to  the 
men ;  which  have  for  some  years  past  shot  out  in  se- 
veral exorbitant  inventions  for  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  our  manufacture.  While  the  men  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  hat, 
or  the  various  scallop  of  the  pocket,  the  ladies  have 
sunk  the  head-dress,  enclosed  themselves  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hoop-petticoat;  furbelows  and 
flounces  have  been  disposed  of  at  will,  the  stays  have 
been  lowered  behind,  for  the  better  displaying  the 
beauties  of  the  neck ;  not  to  mention  the  various 
rolling  of  the  sleeve,  and  those  other  nice  circum- 
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stances  of  dress  upon  which  every  lady  employs  her 
fancy  at  pleasure. 

The  sciences  of  poetry  and  dress  have  so  near  an 
alliance  to  each  other,  that  the  rules  of  the  one,  wiA 
very  little  variation,  may  serve  for  the  other. 

As  in  a  poem  all  the  several  parts  of  it  must  have 
a  harmony  with  the  whole ;  so  to  keep  to  the  propriety 
of  dress,  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  must  be  <x 
the  same  piece. 

As  Aristotle  obliges  all  dramatic  writers  to  a  strict 
observance  of  time,  place,  and  action,  in  order  to 
compose  a  just  work  of  ihis  kind  of  poetry ;  so  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  person  that  applies  himsetf 
to  the  study  of  dress,  to  have  a  strict  re^urd  to  these 
three  particulars. 

To  begin  with  the  time.  What  is  more  absurd  than 
the  velvet  gown  in  summer  ?  and  what  is  more  agree- 
able in  the  winter?  The  mufPand  fur  are  preposterous 
in  June,  which  are  charmingly  supphed  by  the  Tur- 
key handkerchief  and  fan.  Every  thing  must  be  suit- 
able to  the  season,  and  there  can  be  no  propriety  in 
dress  without  a  strict  regard  to  time. 

You  must  have  no  less  respect  to  place.  What 
gives  a  lady  a  more  easy  air  than  the  wrapping-gown 
in  the  morning  at  the  tea-table  ?  The  Bath  counte- 
nances the  men  of  dress  in  shewing  themselves  at  the 
pump  in  their  Indian  night-gowns,  without  the  least 
indecorum. 

Action  is  what  gives  the  spirit  bolii  to  writing  and 
dress.  Nothing  appears  graceful  without  action;  the 
head,  tiie  arms,  the  legs,  must  all  conspire  to  give  a 
habit  a  genteel  air.  What  distinguishes  the  air  of  the 
court  from  that  of  the  country  but  action?  A  lady, 
by  the  careless  toss  of  her  head,  will  shew  a  set  of  ri- 
bands to  advantage ;  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  judiciously 
taken  will  display  the  glittering  ornament  of  herlittie 
finger;  by  the  new  modelling  her  tucker,  at  one  view 
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present  you  with  a  fine  turned  hand,  and  a  rising 
bosom.  In  order  to  be  a  proficient  in  action,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  recommend  the  science  of  dancing :  this 
will  give  the  feet  an  easy  gait,  and  thearms  a  grace- 
fulness of  motion.  If  a  person  have  not  a  strict  re- 
gard to  these  three  above-mentioned  rules  of  anti- 
quity,  the  richest  dress  will  appear  stiff  and  affected, 
and  ^e  most  gay  habit  fantastical  and  tawdry. 

As  different  sorts  of  poetry  require  a  different  style ; 
the  elegy,  tender  and  mournful ;  the  ode,  gay  and 
sprightly;  the  epic,  sublime,  &c.  so  must  ^e  widow 
confess  her  grief  in  the  veil ;  the  bride  frequently 
makes  her  joy  and  exultation  conspicuous  in  the  sil- 
ver brocade  ;  and  the  plume  and  the  scarlet  dye  is 
requisite  to  give  the  soldier  a  martial  air.  There  is 
another  kind  of  occasional  dress  in  use  among  the 
ladies ;  I  mean  the  riding-habit,  which  some  have  not 
injudiciously  styled  the  hermaphroditical,  by  reason  of 
its  masculine  and  feminine  composition ;  but  I  shall 
rather  choose  to  call  it  the  Pindaric,  as  its  first  insti- 
tution was  at  a  Newmarket  horse-race,  and  as  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  sublimity  of  the  epic  with  the  easy 
softness  of  the  ode. 

There  sometimes  arises  a  great  genius  in  dress,  ^ 
who  cannot  content  himself  witii  merely  copying  from 
others,  but  will,  as  he  sees  occasion,  strike  out  into 
the  long  pocket,  slashed  sleeve,  or  something  parti- 
cular in  the  disposition  of  his  lace,  or  the  flourish  of 
his  embroidery.  Such  a  person,  like  the  masters  of 
other  sciences,  will  shew  that  he  hath  a  manner  of 
his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  pretenders  to  dress 
who  shine  out  but  by  halves ;  whether  it  be  for  want 
of  genius  or  money.  A  dancing-master  of  the  lowest 
rank  seldom  fails  of  the  scarlet  stocking  and  the  red 
heel ;  and  shews  a  particular  respect  to  the  leg  and 
foot,  to  which  he  owes  his  subsfetence ;  when  at  the 
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same  time  pierhapB  all  the  superior  ornament  of  Ui 
body  is  neglected.  We  may  say  of  these  sort  of 
dressers  what  Horace  says  of  his  patchwork  poets: 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Aisuitar  pannos Aw  Poet.  vor.  15. 

A  few  florid  lines 

Shine  throngh  the  insipid  dolness  of  the  rest — ^RoscoMXOii. 

Others,  who  lay  the  stress  of  beauty  in  their  face, 
exert  all  their  extravagance  in  the  periwig,  which  is 
a  kind  of  index  of  the  mind ;  the  full-bottom  formally 
combed  all  before,  denotes  the  lawyer  and  the  po- 
litician; the  smart  tie-wig  with  the  black  nband 
shews  a  man  of  fierceness  of  temper ;  and  he  that 
burdens  himself  with  a  superfluity  of  white  hair, 
which  flows  down  the  back,  and  mantles  in  waviog 
curls  over  the  shoulders,  is  generally  observed  to  he 
less  curious  in  the  furniture  of  the  inward  recesses  of 
the  skull,  and  lays  himself  open  to  the  application  of 
that  censure  which  Milton  applies  to  the  fair  sex, 


-of  OQtward  form 


Elaborate,  of  inward,  less  exact. 

A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel  air  to  h^ 
whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  knots,  as  a  ju- 
dicious writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sentence  bj  ^ 
single  expression.  As  words  grow  old,  and  new  ones 
enrich  the  language,  so  there  is  a  constant  successioa 
of  dress;  the  friage  succeeds  the  lace,  the  stayd  short- 
en or  extend  the  waist,  the  riband  undergoes  divers 
variations,  the  head-dress  receives  frequent  rises  and 
falls  every  year;  and  in  short  the  whole  woman 
throughout,  as  curious  observers  of  dress  have  re- 
marked, is  changed  from  top  to  toe,  in  the  period  of 
five  years.     A  poet  will  now  and  then,  to  serve  his 
purpose,  coin  a  word,  so  will  a  lady  of  genius  ven- 
ture at  an  innovation  in  the  fashion ;  but  as  Horace 
advises,  that  all  new-minted  words  should  have  a 
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ek  derivation  to  give  them  an  indisputable  au- 
ity,  so  I  would  counsel  all  our  improvers  of 
ion  always  to  take  the  hint  from  France,  which 
r  as  properly  be  called  the  fountain  of  dress,  as 
ece  was  of  hterature. 

hess  may  bear  a  parallel  to  poetry  with  respect  to 
ing  the  passions.  The  greatest  motive  to  love,  as 
Y  experience  shews  us,  is  dress.  I  have  known  a 
r  at  sight  fly  to  a  red  feather,  and  readily  give  her 
d  to  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves.  At  another  time  I 
3  seen  the  awkward  appearance  of  her  rural  hum- 
servant  move  her  indignation;  she  is  jealous 
y  time  her  rival  hath  a  new  suit ;  and  in  a  rage 
n  her  woman  pins  her  mantua  to  disadvantage, 
lappy,  unguarded  woman !  alas !  what  moving  rhe^ 
:  has  she  often  found  in  the  seducing  full -bottom  I 
can  tell  the  resistless  eloquence  of  the  em- 
dered  coat,  the  gold  snuff-box,  and  the  amber- 
ied  cane  1 

shall  conclude  these  criticisms  with  some  general 
Eirks  upon  the  milliner,  the  mantuamaker,  and 
lady's  woman,  these  being  the  three  chief  on 
^h  adl  the  circumstances  of  dress  depend, 
he  milliner  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  phy- 
nomy;  in  the  choice  of  ribands  she  must  have 
fticular  regard  to  the  complexion,  and  must  ever 
^ndful  to  cut  the  head»dress  to  the  dimensions  of 
face.  When  she  meets  with  a  countenance  of 
e  diameter,  she  must  draw  the  dress  forward  to 
face,  and  let  the  lace  encroach  a  Uttle  upon  the 
^,  which  casts  an  agreeable  shade,  and  takes  off 
1  its  masculine  figure;  the  little  oval  face  requires 
diminutive  commode,  just  on  the  tip  of  the  crown 
he  head :  she  must  have  a  regard  to  the  several 
}  of  women;  the  head-dress  must  give  the  mother 
lOre  sedate  mien  than  the  virgin ;  and  age  must 
be  made  ridiculous  with  the  flaunting  airs  of 
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youth.  There  is  a  beauty  that  is  peculiar  to  the  le- 
veral  stages  of  life,  and  as  much  propriety  must  be 
observed  in  the  dress  of  the  old,  as  the  young. 

The  mantuamaker  must  be  an  expert  anatomist; 
and  must,  if  judidously  chosen,  have  a  name^  of 
French  termination ;  she  must  know  how  to  hide  all 
the  defects  in  the  proportions  of  the  body,  and  mast 
be  able  to  mould  the  shape  by  the  stays,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  intestines,  that  while  she  corrects  the 
body,  she  may  not  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate. 

The  lady's  woman  must  have  all  the  quah'ties  of  a 
critic  in  poetry ;  as  her  dress,  like  the  critic's  leain- 
ingy  is  at  second  hand,  she  must,  like  him,  have  a 
ready  talent  at  censure,  and  her  tongue  must  be 
deeply  versed  in  detraction ;  she  must  be  sure  to 
asperse  the  characters  of  the  ladies  of  most  eminent 
virtue  and  beauty,  to  indulge  her  lady's  spleen;  and 
as  it  hath  been  remarked,  that  critic^  are  the  most 
fawning  sycophants  to  tiieir  patrons,  so  must  oar 
female  critic  be  a  thorough  proficient  in  flattery:  she 
must  add  sprightliness  to  her  lady's  air,  by  encouia|^ 
ing  her  vanity;  give  gracefulness  to  her  stq>,by 
cherishing  her  pride ;  and  make  her  shew  a  haogh^ 
contempt  of  her  admirers,  by  enumerating  her  nna- 
ginary  conquests.  As  a  critic  must  stock  his  memory 
with  the  names  of  all  the  authors  of  note,  she  muirt 
be  no  less  ready  in  the  recital*  of  all  the  beaux  and 
pretty  fellows  in  vogue ;  like  the  male  critic,  she 
asserts  that  the  theory  of  any  science  is  above  the 
practice,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  set 
her  own  person  off  to  advantage,  in  order  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  dress  of  others ;  and  besides  all  those 
qusdifications,  she  must  be  endued  with  the  gift  ^ 
secrecy,  a  talent  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  her 
profession. 

But  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  my  reader  wiB  he . 
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convince^,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  pretend- 
ers, the  perfection  of  dress  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out a  genius ;  and  shall  venture  boldly  to  affirm,  that 
in  all  arts  and  sciences  whatever,  epic  poetry  ex- 
cepted (of  which  I  formerly  shewed  the  knack  or 
mechanism),  a  genius  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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Nesdo  quk  dulcedine  laeti, 

Progeniem  nulosqne  fovent. — Viro.  Georg.  iv«  55. 

with  secret  joy. 

Their  young  succession  all  their  cares  employ. — Drtdek. 

i  WENT  the  other  day  to  visit  Eliza,  who,  in  the  per- 
-fect  bloom  of  beauty,  is  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren. She  had  a  little  prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who 
was  begging  to  be  very  fine,  that  she  might  go  abroad ; 
and  the  indulgent  mother,  at  her  little  daugh^r'«  re- 
quest, had  taken  the  knots  off  her  own  head,  to  adorn 
the  hair  of  the  pretty  trifler.  A  smiling  boy  was  at 
the  same  time  caressing  a  lap-dog,  which  is  their 
mother's  favourite,  because  it  pleases  the  children ; 
and  she,  with  a  delight  in  her  looks,  which  heighten- 
ed her  beauty,  so  divided  her  conversation  with  the 
two  pretty  prattlers,  a$  to  make  them  both  equally 
cheerful. 

As  1  came,  she  said  with  a  blush,  ^  Mr.  Ironside, 
though  you  are  an  old  bachelor,  you  must  not  laugh 
at  my  tenderness  to  my  children.'  I  need  not  tell 
my  reader,  what  civil  things  1  said  in  answer  to  the 
lady,  whose  matron-like  behaviour  gave  me  infinite 
satisfaction :  since  I  myself  take  great  pleasure  in 
playing  with  children,  and  am  seldom  unprovided  '**' 
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plums  or  marbles,  to  make  my  court  to  such  enters 
taining  companions. 

Whence  it  is,  said  I  to  myself  when  I  was  alone, 
that  the  affection  of  parents  is  so  intense  to  their 
offspring?     Is  it  because  they  generally  find  such 
resemblances  in  what  they  have  produced,  as  that 
thereby  they  think  themselves  renewed  in  their  chil- 
dren, and  are  willing  to  transmit  themselves  to  fu- 
ture time  ?     Or  is  it,  because  they  think  themselves 
obhged,  by  the  dictates  of  humanity,  to  nourish  and 
rear  what  is  placed  so  immediately  under  their  pro- 
tection; and  what  by  their  means  is  brought  into 
this  world;  the  scene  of  misery,  of  necessity?  These 
will  not  come  up  to  it.     Is  it  not  rather  the  good 
providence  of  that  Being,  who  in  a  supereminent 
degree  protects  and  cherishes  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, his  sons  and  creatures  ?     How  shall  we,  any 
other  way,  account  for  this  natural  affection,  so  »g^ 
nally  displayed  throughout  every  species  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  without  which  the  course  of  nature 
would  quickly  fail,  end  every  various  kind  be  ex- 
tinct ?     Instances  of  tenderness  in  the  most  savage 
brutes  are  so  frequent,  that  quotations  of  that  kind 
are  altogether  unnecessary. 

If  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern  in  them, 
take  a  secret  deUght  in  observing  the  gentle  dawn  of 
reason  in  babes ;  if  our  ears  are  soothed  with  their 
half-forming  and  aiming  at  articulate  sounds ;  if  we 
are  charmed  with  their  pretty  mimicry,  and  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  starts  of  wit  and  cunning  in  these 
miniatures  of  man ;  what  transport  may  we  imagine 
in  the  breasts  of  those,  into  whom  natural  instinct 
hath  poured  tenderness  and  fondness  for  them !  how 
amiable  is  such  a  weakness  in  human  nature!  or 
rather,  how  great  a  weakness  is  it,  to  give  humanity 
so  reproachful  a  name !  The  bare  consideration  of 
paternal  affection  should  methinks  create  a  more 
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grateful  tenderness  in  children  towards  their  parents, 
dian  we  generally  see ;  and  the  silent  whispers  of 
nature  he  attended  to,  though  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  did  not  call  aloud. 

The  silent  whispers  of  nature  have  had  a  mar- 
vellous power,  even  when  their  cause  hath  heen  un- 
known. There  are  several  examples  in  story  of  ten- 
der friendships  formed  hetwixt  men  who  knew  not 
of  their  near  relation.  Such  accounts  confirm  me 
in  an  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  there  is  a 
sympathy  betwixt  souls,  which  cannot  be  explaiiied 
by  the  prejudice  of  education,  the  sense  of  duty,  or 
any  other  human  motive. 

The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  nobleman,  which 
now  lie  before  me,  furnish  me  with  a  very  entertain- 
ing instance  of  this  secret  attraction  implanted  by 
Providence  in  the  human  soul.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  person  whose  story  1 
am  going  to  relate,  was  one  whose  roving  and  ro- 
mantic temper,  joined  to  a  disposition  singularly 
amorous,  had  led  him  through  a  vast  variety  of  gal- 
lantries and  amours.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  attend- 
ed a  princess  of  France  into  Poland,  where  he  had 
been  entertained  by  the  king  her  husband,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  grandee.  Upon  her  death  he 
returned  into  his  native  country,  where  his  intrigues 
and  other  misfortunes  having  consumed  his  paternal 
estate,  he  now  went  to  take  care  of  the  fortune  his 
deceased  wife  had  left  him  in  Poland.  In  his  jour- 
ney he  was  robbed  before  he  reached  Warsaw,  and 
lay  ill  of  a  fever,  when  he  met  with  the  following  ad- 
venture ;  which  shall  be  related  in  his  own  words : 

*  I  had  been  in  this  condition  for  four  days,  when 
the  Countess  of  Venoski  passed  that  way.  She  was 
informed  that  a  stranger  of  good  fashion  lay  sick, 
and  her  charity  led  her  to  see  me.  I  remembered 
her,  for  I  had  often  seen  her  with  my  wife,  to  whom 
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she  was  nearly  related ;  but  when  I  found  she  knew 
me  not,  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  my  name.  I  told 
her  I  was  a  German ;  that  I  l^d  been  robbed,  and 
that  if  she  had  the  charity  ,to  send  me  to  Warsaw, 
the  queen  would  acknowledge  it ;  I  having  the  ho- 
nour to  be  known  to  her  majesty.  The  countess  had 
the  goodness  to  take  compassion  of  me ;  and  order- 
ing me  to  be  put  into  a  litter,  carried  me  to  Warsaw, 
where  I  was  lodged  in  her  house  until  my  health 
should  allow  me  to  wait  on  the  queen. 

'  My  fever  increased  after  my  journey  was  over, 
and  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  fifteen  days.  When 
the  countess  first  saw  me,  she  had  a  young  lady  with 
her  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  much  taller 
and  better  shaped  than  the  Polish  women  generally 
are.  She  was  very  fair,  her  skin  exceeding  fine,  and 
her  air  and  shape  inexpressibly  beautiful.  I  was  not 
so  sick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty ;  and  I  felt 
in  my  heart  such  emotions  at  the  first  view,  as  made 
me  fear  that  all  my  misfortunes  had  not  armed  me 
sufficiently  against  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
amiable  creature  seemed  afflicted  at  my  sickness ; 
and  she  appeared  to  have  so  much  concern  and  care 
for  me,  as  raised  in  me  a  great  inclination  and  ten- 
derness for  her.  She  came  every  day  into  my  cham- 
ber to  inquire  after  my  health ;  1  asked  who  she  nvas, 
and  I  was  answered,  that  she  was  niece  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Venoski. 

*  I  verily  believe  that  the  constant  sight  of  this 
charming  maid,  and  the  pleasure  I  received  from  her 
careful  attendance,  contnbuted  more  to  my  recovery 
than  all  the  medicines  the  physicians  gave  me.  In 
short,  my  fever  left  me,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  my  recovery. 
She  came  to  see  me  oftener  as  I  grew  better ;  and  I 
already  felt  a  stronger  and  more  tender  affection  for 
her  than  I  ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life;  when 
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I  began  to  perceive  that  her  constant  care  of  me  was 
only  a  blind,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
young  Pole,  whom  I  took  to  be  her  lover.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  much  about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
very  tall,  but  finely  shaped.  Every  time  she  came 
to  see  me  the  young  gentleman  came  to  find  her  out; 
and  they  usually  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
"where  they  seemed  to  converse  with  great  earnest- 
ness. The  aspect  of  the  youth  pleased  me  wonder- 
fully ;  and  if  I  had  not  suspected  that  he  was  my 
rivai,  I  should  have  taken  delight  in  his  person  and 
friendship. 

'  They  both  of  them  often  asked  me  if  I  were  in 
reality  a  German :  which  when  I  continued  to  affirm, 
they  seemed  very  much  troubled.  One  day,  I  took 
notice  that  the  young  lady  and  gentleman,  having 
retired  to  a  window,  were  very  intent  upon  a  picture ; 
and  that  every  now  and  then  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  me,  as  if  they  had  foimd  some  resemblance 
betwixt  that  and  my  features.  I  could  not  forbear 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  it ;  upon  which  the  lady  an- 
swered, that  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,  she  should 
have  imagined  that  I  was  the  person  for  whom  the 
picture  was  drawn,  because  it  so  exactly  resembled 
me.  I  desired  to  see  it ;  but  how  great  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  found  it  to  be  the  very  painting  which 
I  had  sent  to  the  queen  five  years  before,  and  which 
she  commanded  me  to  get  drawn  to  be  given  to  my 
children.  After  I  had  viewed  the  piece,  1  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  young  lady,  and  then  upon  the  gentle- 
man I  had  thought  to  be  her  lover.  My  heart  beat, 
and  I  felt  a  secret  emotion  which  filled  me  with  won- 
der. I  thought  I  traced  in  the  two  young  persons 
some  of  my  own  features,  and  at  tbat  moment  I  said 
to  myself,  **  Are  not  these  my  childiea?^  Tbe  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  ftboitf '*  ^  em*- 

brace  them ;  but  constraining  mg$  ■•  I 
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asked  whose  picture  it  was  ?    The  maid,  perceiving 
that  I  could  not  speak  without  tears,  fell  a  weeping. 
Her  tears  absolutely  confirined  me  in  my  opinion, 
and  falling  upon  her  neck,  '*  Ah,  my  dear  child,'' 
said  I,  "  yes,  I  am  your  father."     I  could  say  no 
more.   The  youth  seized  my  hands  at  the  same  time, 
and  kissing,  bathed  them  with  his  tears.     Through- 
out my  life,  I  never  felt  a  joy  equal  to  this ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  nature  inspires  more  lively  emo- 
dons  and  pleasing  tenderness  than  the  passions  can 
possibly  excite.' 
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Acdpiat  sane  mercedem  sangainis,  et  sic 
Palleat,  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguein. 

Juv.  Sati.42. 

A  dear-boQght  bargain,  all  tilings  duly  weigh*d. 
For  which  their  thrice-concocted  blood  is  paid  ; 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who,  in  the  brake. 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake. — Dry  den. 

*To  THE  Guardian. 

•  OLD  NESTOR, 
^Ibelieve  you  distance  me  not  so  much  in  years  as 
in  wisdom,  and  therefore,  since  you  have  gained  so 
deserved  a  reputation,  I  beg  your  assistance  in  cor- 
recting the  manners  of  an  untoward  lad,  who  perhaps 
may  listen  to  your  admonitions,  sooner  than  to  all 
the  severe  checks  and  grave  reproofs  of  a  father.  % 
Without  any  longer  preamble,  you  must  know,  Sir, 
that  about  two  years  ago.  Jack,  my  eldest  son  and 
heir,  was  sent  up  to  London,  to  be  admitted  of  the 
Temple,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  his  studying  the 
law,  as  a  desire  to  improve  his  breeding.  This  was 
done  out  of  complaisance  to  a  cousin  of  his,  an  airy 
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lady,  who  was  oontinually  teasing  me,  that  the  boy 
would  shoot  up  into  a  mere  country  boohy,  if  he  did 
not  see  a  little  of  the  world.  She  herself  was  bred 
chiefly  in  town,  and  since  she  was  married  into  the 
country,  neither  looks,  nor  talks;,  nor  dresses  like  any 
of  her  neighbours,  and  is  grown  the  admiration  of 
every  one  but  her  husband.  The  latter  end  of  last 
month,  some  important  business  called  me  up  to  town, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did,  the  next  morning  about  ten^ 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  son  at  his  chambers ;  but  as 
I  began  to  knock  at  the  door,  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  bed-maker  in  the  staircase,  who  t;old  me  her  mas*- 
ter  seldom  rose  till  about  twelve,  and  about  one  I 
might  be  sure  to  find  him^drinking  tea«  I  bid  her 
somewhat  hastily  hold  her  prating,  and  open  the  door, 
which  accordingly  she  did.  The  first  thing  I  ob- 
served upon   the  table  was  the  secret  amours  of 

,  and  by  it  stood  a  box  of  pills  ;  on  a  chair 

lay  a  snufi'-box  with  a  fan  half  broke,  and  on  the 
floor  a  pair  of  foils.  Having  seen  this  furniture,  I 
entered  his  bedchamber,  not  without  some  noise ; 
whereupon  he  began  to  swear  at  his  bed-maker  (as 
he  thought)  for  disturbing  him  so  soon,  and  was  turn- 
ing about  for  the  other  nap,  when  he  discovered  such 
a  thin,  pale,  sickly  visage,  that  had  I  not  heard  the 
voice,  I  should  never  have  guessed  him  to  have  been 
my  son.  How  difierent  was  this  countenance  from 
that  ruddy,  hale  complexion,  which  he  had  at  parting 
with  me  from  home  !  After  I  had  waked  him,  he 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  was  but  lately  reco- 
vered out  of  a  violent  fever,  and  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  acquaint  me  with  it,  was,  lest  the  melancholy 
news  might  have  occasioned  too  many  tears  among 
his  relations,  and  be  an  unsupportable  grief  to  his 
mother.  To  be  short  with  you,  old  Nestor,  I  hur- 
ried my  young  spark  down  into  the  country  along 
with  me,  and  there  am  endeavouring  to  plump  him 
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up,  80  as  to  be  no  disgrace  to  his  pedigree ;  for  I  as- 
gure  you  it  was  never  known  in  the  memory  of  maD, 
that  any  one  of  the  family  of  the  Ringwoods  ever  fell 
into  a  consumption,  except  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ringwood, 
who  died  a  maid  at  forty-five.  In  order  to  bring 
him  to  himself,  and  to  be  one  of  us  again,  I  make  him 
go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rise  at  half  an  hour  past  five ; 
and  when  he  is  puling  for  bohea  tea  and  cream,  I 
place  upon  a  table  a  jolly  piece  of  cold  roast  beef, 
or  well-powdered  ham,  and  bid  him  eat  and  live ; 
then  take  him  into  the  fields  to  observe  the  reapers, 
how  the  harvest  goes  forward.  There  is  nobody 
pleased  with  his  present  constitution  but  his  gay  cou- 
sin, who  spirits  him  up,  and  tells  him,  he  lookis  fair, 
and  is  grown  well-shaped ;  but  the  honest  tenants 
shake  their  heads  and  cry,  '^  Lack-a-day,  how  thin  is 
poor  young  master  fallen !"  The  other  day  when  I 
told  him  of  it,  he  had  the  impudence  to  reply,  '^  I  hope. 

Sir,  you  would  not  have  me  as  fat  as  Mr. . 

Alas,  what  would  then  become  of  me  ?  How  would 
the  ladies  psh  at  such  a  great  monstrous  thing  !'* — 
If  you  are  truly  what  your  title  imports,  a  Guardian, 
pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  consider  what  a  noble  gene- 
neration  must  in  all  probability  ensue  from  the  lives 
which  the  town-bred  gentlemen  too  often  lead*  A 
friend  of  mine,  not  long  ago,  as  we  were  complaining 
of  the  times,  repeated  two  stanzas  out  of  my  Lord 
Roscommon,  which  I  think  may  here  be  applicable : 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these. 
That  dy'd  with  Punic  blood  the  conquered  seas. 

And  qaash'd  the  stern  ^li^cides ; 
Made  the  proud  Asian  monarch  feel. 
How  weak  his  gold  was  against  Europe's  steel; 

Forced  e'en  dire  Hannibal  to  yield; 
And  won  the  lopg-disputed  world  at  Zama's  fatal  field ; 

But  soldiers  of  a  rustic  mould, 
Rough,  hardy,  seasoned,  manly,  bold ; 

Either  they  dug  the  stubborn  ground. 
Or  thro'  hewn  woods  their  weighty  strokes  did  sound : 
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And  after  the  declining  sun 
Had  changed  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done ; 
-  Home  with  their  weary  team,  they  took  their  way,. 
And  drown'd  in  friendly  bowls  the  labours  of  the  day* 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Ringwood. 

*  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  while  I  waited  in 
my  son's  antichamber,  I  found  upon  the  table  the 
following  bill: 

£.     s,     d. 

*^  Sold  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Ringwood,  a^ 
plain  muslin  head  and  ruffles,  with  co1->  1     18     6 
bertine  lace  .         .         .         .         ) 

"  Six  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  for  Ma-  ^  ^     ,  -     q 

dam  Sally.  .         .        .         .  ) 

.  "  Three  handkerchiefs  for  Madam  Sally  0     16    45 

*  In  his  chamber  window  1  saw  his  shoemaker's  bill, 
with  this  remarkable  article : 

"  For  Mr.  Ringwood  three  pair  of  laced  )  3  q  a 
shoes ) 

'  And  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  was  the  following 
billet : 

«'  MR.  RINGWOOD, 

**  I  desire,  that  because  you  are  such  a  country 
booby,  that  you  forget  the  use  and  care  of  your 
snuff-box,  you  would  not  call  me  thief.  Pray  see 
my  face  no  more*  Your  abused  friend, 

Sarah  Gallop.'* 


*  Under  these  words  my  hopeful  heir  had  writ, 
"  Memorandum,  to  send  her  word  I  have  found  my 
box,  though  I  know  she  has  it." ' 
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Qoin  potius  ptcem  aeternam  pactosque  hymensos 
Exeicemus Vibg.  Mn,  iv.  99. 

Rather  in  leagues  of  endless  peace  unite. 
And  celebrate  the  hjmeneal  rite. 

Thebb  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  admire 
than  that  wherein  he  advises  an  author  who  would 
attain  to  the  sublime,  and  writes  for  eternity,  to  co«- 
sider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his  composition,  what 
Homer  or  Plato,  or  any  other  of  those  heroes  in  the 
learned  world,  would  have  said  or  thought  upon  the 
same  occasion.  I  have  often  practised  this  rule  with 
regard  to  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns.  WiQi  what  success,  I 
must  leave  to  &ie  judgment  of  others.  I  may  at  least 
venture  to  say,  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he  professes 
to  have  imitated  Shakspeare's  style,  that  in  imitating 
such  great  authors  I  have  always  excelled  mysel£ 

I  have  also  by  this  means  revived  several  antiquated 
ways  of  writing,  which  though  very  instructive  and 
entertaining,  had  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten  for 
some  ages.  I  shall  in  this  place  only  mention  those 
allegories  wherein  virtues,  vices,  and  human  passions, 
are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  uiis  kind 
of  composition  was  practised  by  the  finest  authors 
among  the  ancients,  our  countryman  Spenser  is  the 
last  writer  of  note  who  has  applied  himself  to  it  with 
success. 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  in- 
structive ;  in  the  first  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to 
be  perfect,  and  if  possible  to  be  filled  with  surprising 
turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to  be 
useful  morals  and  reflections  couched  under  it,  which 
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still  receive  a  greater  value  from  being  new  and  un- 
common; as  also  from  their  appearing  difficult  to  have 
been  thrown  into  emblematical  types  and  shadows. 

1  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto 
in  the  spirit  of  Spenser,  and  in  order  to  it,  contrived 
a  fable  of  imaginary  persons  and  characters.  I  raised 
it  on  that  common  dispute  between  the  comparative 
perfections  and  pre-eminence  of  the  two  sexes,  eacl^ 
of  which  have  very  frequently  had  their  advocates 
among  the  men  of  letters.  Since  I  have  not  time  to 
accomplish  this  work,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with 
the  n^ed  fable,  reserving  the  embellishments  of 
verse  and  poetry  to  another  opportunity. 

The  Two  Sexes  contending  for  superiority,  were 
once  at  war  with  each  other,  which  was  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  their  auxiliaries.  The  Males  were  drawn 
up  on  the  one  side  of  a  very  spacious  plain,  the  Fe- 
males on  the  other ;  between  them  was  left  a  very 
large 'interval  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At 
each  extremity  of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  se- 
veral bodies  of  neutral  forces,  who  waited  for  the  event 
of  the  battle  before  they  would  declare  themselves, 
that  they  might  then  act  ^s  they  saw  occasion. 

The  main  body  of  the  Male  auxiliaries  was  com- 
manded by  Fortitude ;  that  of  the  Female  by  Beauty. 
Fortitude  began  the  onset  on  Beauty,  but  found  to 
his  cost,  that  she  had  such  a  particular  witchcraft  in 
her  looks,  as  withered  all  his  strength.  She  played 
upon  him  so  many  smiles  and  glances  that  she  quite 
weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  not 
Wisdom  come  to  his  aid  :  this  was  the  commander 
of  the  Male  right  wing,  and  would  have  turned  the 
fate  of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  opposed  by 
Cunning,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Fe- 
male auxiliaries.  Cunning  was  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Fair  army ;  but  upon  this  occasion  was  posted, 
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as  I  have  here  said,  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wisdom. 
It  was  very  entertaining  to  see  the  workings  of  these 
two  antagonists;  the  conduct  of  the  one,  and  the 
stratagems  of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more 
equal  contest'.  Those  who  beheld  it  gave  the  vic- 
tory sometimes  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other,  though  most  declared  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  battle  began  to  turn 
to  the  Male  side.  This  wing  was  commanded  by  an 
old  experienced  officer  called  Patience,  and  on  &e 
female  side  by  a  general  known  by  the  name  t>f  Scorn. 
The  latter,  that  fought  after  the  manner  -of  the  Par- 
thians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the 
day ;  hut  being  quite  tired  out  with  the  long  pursuits, 
and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  re- 
pulsed above  a  hundred  times,  and  rallied  as  often, 
began  to.  think  of  yielding.  When  on  a  sudden  a 
body  of  neutral  forces  began  to  move.  The  leader 
was  of  an  ugly  look,  and  gigantic  stature.  He  acted 
like  a  Drawcansir*,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
His  name  was  Lust.  On  the  Female  side  he  was 
opposed  by  a  select  body  of  forces,  commanded  by 
a  young  officer  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubim,  and 
the  name  of  Modesty.  This  beautiful  young  hero  wai 
supported  by  one  of  a  more  masculine  turn,  and  fierce 
behaviour,  called  by  men,  Honour,  and  by  the  Gods, 
•Pride.  This  last  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and 
drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  once,  but  at  length 
resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  after  having  overturned 
whole  squadrons  in  the  Female  army,  fell  in  among 
the  Males,  where  he  made  a  more  terrible  havoc  than 
on  the  other  side.  He  was  here  opposed  by  Reason, 
who  drew  up  all  his  forces  against  him,  and  held  the 
*  At:haract€r  drawn  io  The  JUkeanal. 
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fight  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies 
agreed  to  join  against  the  common  foe.  And  in 
order  to  it,  drew  out  a  small  chosen  band,  whom 
they  placed  by  consent  under  the  conduct  of  Virtue, 
who  in  a  little  time  drove  this  foul  ugly  monster  out 
of  the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leader,  whose 
name  was  Love,  march eXl  in  between  the  two  armies. 
He  headed  a  body  often  thousand  winged  boys  that 
threw  their  darts  and  arrows  promiscuously  among 
both  armies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the 
-wounds  of  an  enemy.  They  were  pleasing  to  those 
that  felt  them  ;  and  had  so  strange  an  effect,  that 
they  wrought  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship,  recon- 
ciliation, and  good-will,  in  both  sexes.  The  two  ar- 
mies now  looked  with  cordial  love  on  each  other,  and 
'stretched  out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing 
to  forget  old  animosities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general  of  neutrals  that  appeared  in  the 
.field  was  Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after 
Love,  and  seconding  the  good  inclinations  which  he 
had  inspired,  joined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Love 
generally  accompanied  him,  and  recommended  the 
Bexes,  pair  by  pair,  to  his  good  offices. 

But,  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persons  to 
dress  themselves  in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader.  Am- 
bition and  Avarice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb  and 
•habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they  often  imposed 
on  Hymen,  by  putting  into  his  hands  several  couples 
whom  he  would  never  have  joined  together,  had  it 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  delusion  of  these  two 
impostors.  OC^ 
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Admiranda  tibi  leviam  spectacula  reruin. 

VzRO.  Georg.iv.  S. 

A  mighty  pomp,  though  made  of  little  things. — Dktden. 

There  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  heait 
more  imperceptibiyy  and  covers  itself  under  mate 
disguises,  than  pride.  For  my  own  part,  i  think  if 
there  is  any  passion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a 
stranger  to,  it  is  this ;  though  at  the  same  time,  per* 
haps,  this  very  judgment  which  I  form  of  mysdf  pro^ 
ceeds  in  some  measure  from  this  corrupt  principle^ 
I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with 
that  sentence  in  Holy  Writ, — *  Pride  was  not  made 
for  man.'  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  single  view  of 
human  nature  under  its  present  condition,  which  is 
not  sufficient  to  extinguish  in  us  all  the  secret  seeds 
of  pride ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into 
the  lowest  state  of  humility,  and  what  the  schoolmen 
call  self-annihilation.  Pride  was  not  made  for  man, 
as  he  is, 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant^ 

3.  A  miserable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  his  wiH, 
or  in  his  present  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  con- 
siderate creature  to  pride  or  vanity. 

These  three  very  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
proud,  are  notwithstanding  the  reasons  why  he  is  so. 
Were  he  not  a  sinful  creature,  he  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  passion  which  rises  from  the  depravity  of 
his  nature ;  were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he 
would  see  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and 
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were  not  the  whole  species  miserable,  he  would  not 
have  those  wretched  objects  of  comparison  before  his 
eyes,  wjbich  are  the  occasions  of  this  passion,  and 
which  make  one  man  value  himself  more  than  an- 
other. 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be 
deferred  until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  truly  glorified ; 
when  his  understanding  shall  be  cleared,  his  will  rec* 
tified,  and  his  happiness  assured ;  or  in  other  words, 
when  he  shall  be  neither  sinful,  nor  ignorant,  nor 
miserable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature 
appear  ridiculous  to  beings  of  superior  faculties,  it 
must  be  pride.  They  know  so  well  the  vanity  of 
those  imaginary  perfections  that  swell  th^  heart  of 
man,  and  of  those  little  supernumerary  advantages, 
w!hether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man 
enjoys  above  another,  that  it  must  certainly  very 
much  astonish,  if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  them, 
iirhen  they  see  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing  him* 
•elf  above  his  neighbours  on  any  of  these  accounts, 
at  the  same  time  tiiat  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  com* 
mon  calamities  of  the  species. 
.  To  set  this  thought  in  its  true  Ught,  we  will  fancy, 
if  you  please,  that  yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by 
reasonable  creatures,  and  that  every  pismire  (his  shape 
and  way  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with  hu- 
man passions.  How  should  we  smile  to  hear  one  give 
us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  distinctions,  and  ti- 
tles, that  reign  among  them !  Observe  how  the  whole 
swarm  divide  and  make  way  for  the  pismire  that 
passes  through  them !  You  must  understand  he  is  an 
emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood  in  his  veins, 
than  any  pismire  in  the  mole-hiil.  Do  not  you  see 
how  sensible  he  is  of  it,  how  slow  he  marches  for- 
ward, how  the  whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  dis- 
tance ?  Here  you  may  observe  one  placed  upon  a 
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^y^ /ibis  «de  the 

///Si  in  length,  aad 

NM53.    SATURDAY,  8^^k^i«^ 

.m,  and  who,  for  all  that 
Admiranda  tiU  leftam  ip'    j  j^  emmet  as  biiittelf. 

.sect  of  figure  I   Do  lot  you 

A  mighty  pomp*  Ibor     ^jj  j^  g^j^^  ^j^j^^  ^^^  ^^^jlieg  Jn 

There  is  no  r    "traw,  you  must  understand,  ^ 
more  imperccr  /n^^  for  the  longest  tract  about  the 

disguises/*'  '  ^^o"  ^y^  ^''?'^  "^^^'^  ^^  il*^  undergone 
there  is  arw^'  Seehowtheantsof  allquautiesana 
stranserV  ^^^"^  about  him!  Should  this  straw 
haos  ^y^'^^^*  mouth,  you  would  see  all  this  nume- 
ceed'^^  ^^  attendants  follow  the  next  that  took  it 

▼  /f^  leave  the  discarded  insect,  or  run  over  his 
f  j^to  come  at  his  successor. 

^now  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  the  ladies  of 
^  mole-hill,  observe  first  the  pismire  that  listens  to 
^  emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  that 
5iie  seems  to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He 
tells  this  poor  insect  that  she  is  a  goddess,  that  her 
eyes  are  brighter  than  the  sun,  that  life  and  death 
are  at  her  disposal.  She  believes  him,  and  gives 
herself  a  thousand  little  airs  upon  it.  Mark  the 
vanity  of  the  pismire  on  your  left  hand.  She  can 
scarce  crawl  with  age;  but  you  must  know  she  values 
herself  upon  her  birth ;  and  if  you  mind,  spurns  at 
every  one  that  comes  within  her  reach.  The  Uttle 
nimble  coquette  that  is  running  along  by  the  side  of 
her,  is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many  a  pismire*s  heart. 
Do  but  observe  what  a  drove  of  lovers  are  running 
afler  her. 

We  will  here  finish  this  imaginary  scene ;  but  first 
of  all,  to  draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  death  comes  down  upon  the  mole- 
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hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  cock-sparrow,  who  picks  up* 
without  distinction,  the  pismire  of  quality  and  hi^ 
flatterers,  the  pismire  of  substance  and  his  day-la- 
bourers, the  white-straw  officer  and  his  sycophants, 
with  all  the  goddesses,  wits,  and  beauties,  of  the 
mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  beings  of  superior  na- 
tures and  perfections,  regard  all  the  instances  of  pride 
and  Tanity,  among  our  species,  in  the  same  kind  of 
yiew,  when  they  take  a  survey  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  earth ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious  French 
poet,  of  those  pismires  that  people  this  heap  of  dirt, 
which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and 
regions  ?  fjf^ 


No  154.     MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1713. 


Omnia  transformant  sese  in  nuracula  reram. 

ViRo.  Georg.  ir.  441. 

All  shapes,  the  most  prodigioas,  they  assume. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  en- 
tertaining to  those  who  were  present  at  the  late  mas- 
querade, as  it  will  recall  into  their  minds  several 
merry  particulars  that  passed  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it^  as  they  may  form  hence  some  idea  of 
this  fashionable  amusement. 

*  To  Nestob  Ironside,  Esq. 

Per  viam  leonis, 
'  SIR, 

*  I  could  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but  the 
discourse  was  on  the  Ambassador*,  the  politeness  of 

*  The  Dake  D'Aumont,  who  gave  masquerades  at  Someraet- 
lioiise. 

n3 
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his  entertainments,  the  goodness,  of  his  Burgundy  and 
Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  majsquerades,  with  the 
odd  fantastical  dresses  which  were  made  use.  of  .in 
those  midnight  solemnities.  The  noise  these  direi- 
sions  made  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once 
I  resolved  to  be  present  at  them,  being  at  the  same 
time  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady  I  then  made  my  ad- 
dresses to,  one  of  a  sprightly  humour,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  such  novelties.  In  order  to  it  I  hurii^ 
my  habit,  and  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  jtinue^ 
for  I  grew  impatient  to  be  initiated  in  these  new 
mysteries.  Every  morning  I  dressed  myself  in  it^ 
and  acted  before  the  looking-glass,  so  that  I  am  vaia 
enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect  in  my  part  as  Qiost 
who  had  oftener  frequented  those  diversious.  Yon 
must  understand  I  personated  a  devil,  and  that  for 
several  weighty  reasons.  First,  because  appearing 
as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expected  to  meet  wi£ 
particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better- 
bred  part  of  the  company.  Besides,  as  from  their 
usual  reception  they  are  called  familiars,  I  fancied  I 
should,  in  this  character,  be  allowed  the  greatest  li- 
berties, and  soonest  be  led  into  the  secrets  of  the 
masquerades.  To  recommend  and  distinguish  me 
from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after  me. 
But  to  speak  the  truth,  what  persuaded  me  most  to 
this  disguise  was,  because  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady 
say,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unanimous-* 
ly  assented  to  it,  that  she  loved  to  converse  witB 
such,  for  that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fel- 
lows who  made  choice  of  that  shape.  At  length, 
when  the  long  wished-for  evening  came,  which  was 
to  open  to  us  such  vast  scenes  of  pleasure,  I  repair- 
ed to  the  place  appointed  about  ten  at  night,  where 
I  found  nature  turned  topsy-turvy,  women  changed 
into  men,  and  men  intp  women,  children  in  leading- 
strings  seven  feet  high,  courtiers  transformed  into 
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clowns,  ladies  of  the  night  into  saints,  people  of  the 
first  quality  into  beasts  or  birds,  gods  or  goddesses. 
I  fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  before  me. 
Among  these  were  several  monsters  to  which  I  did 
not  know  how  to  give  a  name : 


-worse 


Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. — Milton. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  first  room  I  met  with  one 
dressed  in  a  shroud.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old 
custom  of  serving  up  a  Death's  head  at  a  feast.  .  I 
was  a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and  asked  the  gen-; 
tleman  whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  com- 
pany for  such  an  assembly ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he 
was  one  who  loved  his  money,  and  that  he  consider- 
ed this  dress  would  serve  him  another  time.  This 
walking  coarse*  was  followed  by  a  gigantic  woman 
with  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  stood  up  like  a  steeple 
over  the  heads  of  the  whole  assembly.  I  then  chan- 
ced to  tread  upon  the  foot  of  a  female  Quaker,  to  all 
outward  appearance ;  but  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
cry  out,  "  D— n  you,  you  son  of  a  — !"  upon  which 
I  immediately  rebuked  her,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  re- 
suming her  character,  "  Verily,'*  says  she,  "  I  was  to 
blame ;  but  thou  hast  bruised  me  sorely."  A  few 
moments  after  this  adventure,  I  had  like  to  have 
been  knocked  down  by  a  shepherdess,  for  having 
run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her 
sides.  She  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me 
with  a  very  masculine  voice ;  but  I  was  timely  taken 
oflf  by  a  Presbyterian  parson,  who  told  me  in  a  very 
soft  tone,  that  he  beheved  I  was  a  pretty  fellow,  and 
that  he  would  meet  me  in  Spring-gardens,  to-mor- 
row night.  The  next  object  I  saw  was  a  chimney- 
sweeper made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  with  a 

♦  Corpse. 
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huge  diamond  in  his  mouth*,  making  love  to  a  but- 
terfly. On  a  sudden  I  found  myself  among  a  flock 
of  bats,  owls,  and  lawyers.  But  what  took  up  my 
attention  most,  was  one  drest  in  white  feathers,  that 
represented  -a  swan.  He  would  fain  have  found  out 
a  Leda  among  the  fair  sex,  and  indeed  was  the  most 
unlucky  bird  in  the  company.  I  wa$  then  engaged 
in  a  discourse  with  a  running-footman ;  but  as  I 
treated  him  like  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  Turkish 
emperor  whispered  me  in  uie  ear,  desiring  me  "  tp 
use  him  civilly,  for  that  it  was  his  master.''  I  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  famous  large  figure  of  a  wo- 
man hung  with  little  looking-glasses.  She  had  a 
great  many  that  followed  her  as  she  passed  by  me, 
but  I  would  not  have  her  value  herself  upon  that  ac- 
count, since  it  was  plain  they  did  not  follow  so  much 
to  look  upon  her  as  to  see  themselves.  The  next  1 
observed  was  a  nun  making  an  assignation  mth  a 
heathen  god ;  for  I  heard  &em  mention  the  little 
Piazza  in  Covent  Garden.  I  was  by  this  time  ^- 
ceeding  hot  and  thirsty;  so  that  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  the  place  where  wine  was  dealt  about  in 
great  quantities.  I  had  no  sooner  presented  myself 
before  the  table,  but  a  magician  seeing  me,  made  a 
circle  over  my  head  with  his  wand,  and  seemed  to  do 
me  homage.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  be- 
haviour, until  I  recollected  who  I  was;  this  however 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  servants  upon  me,  and  immedi* 
ately  procured  me  a  glass  of  excellent  Champaign. 
The  magician  said  I  was  a  spirit  of  an  adust  and  dry 
constitution ;  and  desired  that  I  might  have  another 
refreshing  glass ;  adding  withal,  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and  drank  it  off  to 
the  magician.  This  so  enlivened  me,  that  I  led  him 
by  the  hand  into  the  next  room,  where  we  danced  a 
rigadoon  togetlier.    I  was  here  a  little  ofiended  at  a 

♦  By  which  the  mask  was  kept  on. 
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jackanapes  of  a  scaramouch,  that  cried  out,  ^*  Avaunt 
Satan;*'  and  gave  me  a  little  tap  on  my  left  shoulder 
with,  the  end  of  his  lath  sword.     As  I  was  consider- 
ing how  I  ought  to  resent  this  affront,  a  well-shaped 
person  that  stood  at  my  left  hand,  in  the  figure  of  a 
bellman,  cried  out  with  a  suitable  voice,  "  Past 
twelve  o'clock."     This  put  me  in  the  mind  of  bed- 
time.    Accordingly  I  made  my  way  towards  the 
door,  but  was  intercepted  by  an  Indian  king,  a  tall, 
slender  youth,  dressed  up  in  a  most  beautiful  party- 
coloured  plumage.     He  regarded  my  habit  very  at- 
tentively, and  after  having  turned  me  about  once  or 
twice,  asked  me  "  whom  I  had  been  tempting  ?'  I 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  my 
heart  leaped  as  soon  as  he  touched  me,  and  was  still 
in  greater  disorder,  upon  hearing  his  voice.   In  short, 
I  found  after  a  little  discourse  with  him,  that  his  In- 
dian majesty  was  my  dear  Leonora,  who  knowing  the 
disguise  I  had  put  on,  would  not  let  me  pass  by  her 
unobserved.     Her  awkward  manliness  made   me 
guess  at  her  sex,  and  her  own  confession  quickly  let 
me  know  the  rest.    This  masquerade  did  more  for 
me  than  a  twelvemonth's  courtship :  for  it  inspired 
her  with  such  tender  sentiments,  that  I  married  her 
the  next  morning. 

.  '  How  happy  I  shall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a 
masquerade,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
hope  the  best,  Leonora  having  assured  me  it  was  the 
first,  and  shall  be  the  last  time  of  her  appearing  at 
such  an  entertainment. 

*  And  now,  Sir,  having  given  you  the  history  of  this 
strange  evening,  which  lodks  rather  like  a  dream  than 
a  reality,  it  is  my  request  to  you,  that  you  will  oblige 
the  world  with  a  dissertation  on  masquerades  in  ge- 
neral, that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  useful  to 
the  public,  and  consequently  how  far  they  out  to  be 
encouraged.    I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very  odd 
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accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occaskm,  afr 
in  particular  of  a  lawyer's  being  now  big-beUied,  who 
was  present  at  the  first*  of  these  entertainments;  not 
to  mention  (what  is  still  more  strange)  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk* 
maid.  But  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  tiiere  ii 
such  a  confusion  of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  me&avs 
apt  to  report  rather  what  might  have  happened,  dian 
what  really  came  to  pass.  Without  giving  ciecKt 
therefore  to  any  of  these  rumours,  I  shsdl  only  renew 
my  petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinioa 
at  large  of  these  matters,  and  am,  Sir,  &c. 
QCJ*  LucirEB.^ 


NO  155.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1713. 


-lAbelii  Stoici  inter  Sericos 


Jacere  pulvillos  amant. — Hob,  Epod.  viiL  15. 

The  booka  of  Stoics  ever  chose^ 
On  silken  cushions  to  repose. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of 
quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the  same  im- 
provable minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  species,  why 
should  they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same  method  t 
Why  should  reason  be  left  to  itself  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  be  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other? 
'  There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more 
adapted  to  the  female  world,  than  to  the  male.  As 
in  the  first  place,  because  they  have  more  spare  time 
upon  their  hand,  and  leads  a  more  sedentary  life. 
Their  employments  are  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 

*  The  date  of  this  diversion  is  here  ascertained  pretty  neaily>. 
«Bd  fixed  at  a  f^  months  antecedent  to  Sept  7, 1713.    ■  ■    - 
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not  like  those  of  the  other  sex,  which  are  inconsist^ 
ent  with  study  and  contemplation.  The  excellent 
lady,  the  Lady  Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one  summer 
furnished  a  gallery  with  chairs  and  couches  of  her 
^wn  and  her  daughters'  working ;  and  at  the  same 
time  heard  all  Doctor  Tillotson's  sermons  twice  over* 
It  is  always  the  custom  for  one  of  the  young  ladies 
to  read,  while  the  others  are  at  work ;  so  &at  the 
learning  of  the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its 
manufactures.  I  was  mightily  pleased  the  other  day 
to  find  them  all  busy  in  preserving  several  fruits  of 
the  season,  with  the  Sparkler  in  &e  midst  of  them, 
reading  over  the  Plursdity  of  Worlds*.  It  was  very 
entertaining  to  me  to  see  them  dividing  their  specu- 
lations between  jelUes  and  stars,  and  making  a  t(ud» 
«len  transition  from  the  sun  to  an  apricot,  or  from 
-the  Copernican  system  to  the  figure  of  a  cheese- 
cake. 

A  second  reason  why  women  should  apply  them- 
selves to  useful  knowledge  rather  than  men,  is  be- 
cause they  have  that  natural  gift  of  speech  in  greater 
perfection.  Since  they  have  so  excellent  a  talent, 
»uch  a  copia,  verboimmj  or  plenty  of  words,  it  is  pity 
they  should  not  put  it  to  some  use.  If  the  female 
tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why  should  it  not  be  set 
to  go  right?  Could  they  discourse  about  the  spots 
in  the  sun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing  the 
faults  of  their  neighbours.  Could  they  talk  of  the 
different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they 
need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  oglings 
and  clandestine  marriages.  In  short,  were  they  fur- 
nished with  matters  of  fact,  out  of  arts  and  sciences, 
it  would  now  and  then  be  a  great  ease  to  their  in- 
vention* 

There  is  another  reason  why  those  especially  who 
are  women  of  quality,  should  apply  themselves  to 

•  By  M.  FontencUc. 
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letters,  namely,  because  their  husbands  are  generally 
strangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in 
a  family.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned,  when 
I  go  into  a  great  house,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
single  person  that  can  spell,  unless  it  be  by  chance 
the  butler,  or  one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is 
the  young  heir  likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both 
by  father  and  mother's  side  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  women,  we 
find  many  eminent  philosophiers  of  this  sex.  Nay, 
we  find  that  several  females  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  those  sects  of  philosophy  which  seem  almost 
repugnant  to  their  natures.  There  have  been  famous 
female  Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  of  that 
philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  the 
disciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together. 
I  need  not  mention  Portia,  who  was  a  stoic  in  petti- 
coats ;  nor  Hipparchia,  the  famous  she'  cynic,  who 
arrived  at  such  a  perfection  in  her  studies,  that  she 
conversed  with  her  husband,  or  man-planter,  in 
broad  day-light,  and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not 
as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures, 
in  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world  is  upon 
the  same  level  with  the  male.  We  ought  to  consider 
in  this  particular,  not  what  is  the  sex,  but  what  ia  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  At  least  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow  me,  that  a  female  philosopher  is 
not  so  absurd  a  character,  and  so  opposite  to  the  sex, 
as  a  female  gamester ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational 
for  a  woman  to  pass  away  half  a  dozen  hours  at 
cards  or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  stores  of  useful 
learning.  This  therefore  is  another  reason  why  I 
would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to  me 
female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands. 
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I  might  also  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers, 
that  several  of  their  sex,  who  have  improved  their 
minds  by  books  and  literature,  have  raised  them- 
selves to  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and  fortune. 
A  neighbouring  nation  may  at  this  time  furnish  us 
with  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind*;  but  I 
shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  history  of  Athenais, 
which  is  a  very  signal  example  to  my  present  purpose. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  being  about  the  age  of 
one-and-twenty,  and  designing  to  take  a  wife,  desired 
his  sister  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  Paulinus  to  search 
his  whole  empire  for  a  woman  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and  highest  accompHshments.  In  the  midst 
of  this  search,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  herself.  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  that  place,  at  his  death  left  her  but  a  very 
small  portion,  in  which  also  she  suffered  great  hard- 
ships from  the  injustice  of  her  two  brothers.  This 
forced  her  upon  a  journey  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  had  a  relation  who  represented  her  case  to  Pul- 
cheria, in  order  to  obtain  some  redress  from  the  em- 
peror. By  this  means  that  religious  princess  became 
acquainted  with  Athenais,  whom  she  found  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under  a 
long  course  of  philosophy  m  the  strictest  virtue,  and 
most  unspotted  innocence.  Pulcheria  was  charmed 
with  her  conversation,  and  immediately  made  her 
reports  to  the  emperor,  her  brother  Theodosius.  The 
character  she  gave>  made  such  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  immedi- 
ately to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he 
found  her  beauty  and  her  conversation  beyond  the 
highest  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.  His  friend 
Paulinus  converted  her  to  Christianity,  and  gave  her 
the  name  of  Eudosia ;  after  which  the  emperor  pain 

*  Madam  Maintenon. 
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licly  espoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happmess  in 
his  marriage  which  he  promised  himself  firom  wblA  it 
virtuous  and  learned  bride.  She  not  only  f(»gaTe 
the  ii^uries  her  two  brothers  had  done  her,  but 
raised  them  to  great  honours ;  and  by  several  worin 
of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary  life,  made 
herself  so  dear  to  the  whole  empire,  that  she  had 
many  statues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is  cele^ 
brated  by.  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  the  ornament 
of  her  sex.  (^   ' 
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— — Magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  qaodcanqoe  potest,  atqne  addit  acerrc^ 
Qaem  strait  haud  ignara,  ac  non  incauia  fatari. 
Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annam* 
Non  usquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur,  ante 
Quesitis  sapiens —  Hob.  1  Sat.  i.  33. 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instracts  the  man. 
And  preaches  labour)  gathers  all  she  can. 
And  brings  it  to  increase  her  heap  at  liome. 
Against  the  winter,  which  she  kiuows  will  come-: 
But  when  that  comes,  she  creeps  abroad  no  more, 
Bat  lies  at  home,  and  feasts  upon  her  btore. — Crebch. 

Ik  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  supposed  a  mole-hill 
inhabited  by  pismires  or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image 
of  the  earth,  peopled  by  human  creatares.  This 
supposition  will  not  appear  too  forced  or  strained 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  his* 
tory  of  these  little  insects ;  in  order  to  which  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  extract  of  a  letter  vtpo^ 
this  curious  subject,  as  it  was  published  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy,  aad  since  translated 
into  English.    I  must  confess  I  was  never  in  my  life 
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-fetter  entertamed  than  with  this  narrative,  which  i» 
^  undoubted  credit  and  authority. 
.  Mn  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty 
tat  a  long  time,  there  was  upon  a  window  a  box 
full  of  earth,  two  feet  deep,  and  fit  to  keep  flowers 
m.  That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  unculti- 
vated ;  and  therefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plas* 
ter,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  that  fell  from  the 
tap  of  the  houses  and  from  the  walls,  which,  tog^* 
ther  with  the  earth  formerly  imbibed  with  water, 
made  a  kind  of  a  dry  ai)d  barren  soil.  That  place 
lying  to  the  south,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind 
and  rain,  besides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary, 
was  a  most  delightful  spot  of  ground  for  ants ;  and 
therefore  they  had  made  three  nests  there,  without 
doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  men  build  cities  in 
fruitful  and  convenient  places,  near  springs  and 
rivers. 

.  ^  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers,  I  took 
a  view  of  that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the 
garden  into  that  box ;  but  casting  my  eyes  upon  the 
ants,  continually  taken  up  with  a  thousand  cares,, 
very  inconsiderable  with  respect  to  us,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me 
more  worthy  my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the 
world.  I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  ad- 
mirer and  restorer  of  that  little  commonwealth.  This 
was  the  only  thing  they  wanted ;  for  the  policy  and 
the  order  observed  among  them,  are  more  perfeet 
than  those  of  the  wisest  republics:  and  therefore 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  unless  a  new  legislator 
should  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

^  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all  sorts 
of  conveniences.  I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing 
that  might  be  troublesome  to  them ;  and  fin  ^nw 
visited  my  ants,  and  studied  aU  their  aotioil 
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up  in  the  night, 
always  found  some  going  up  and  down,  and  y^ 
busy :  one  would  think  that  they  never  sleep.     Every 
body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the 
day-time,  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  com,  whidi 
they  keep  under  ground  in  the  night.     Those  wbo 
have  seen  ant-hillocks,  have  easily  perceived  those 
small  heaps  of  com  about  their  nests.     What  sur- 
prised me  at  first  was,  that  my  ants  never  brought 
out  their  com,  but  in  the  night  when  the  moon  did 
shine,  and  kept  it  under  ground  in  the  day-time; 
which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had  seen,  and  saw  still 
practised  by  those  insects  in  other  places.    I  quic^y 
found  out  the  reason  of  it :  there  was  a  pigeon-house 
not  far  from  thence:  pigeons  and  birds  would  have 
eaten  their  com,  if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the 
day-time.     It  is  highly  probable  they  knew  it  by  Ex- 
perience; and  I  frequently  found  pigeons  and  birds 
in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  a  morning.    I 
quickly  dehvered  them  from  those  robbers:  I  frighted 
the  birds  away  with  some  pieces  of  paper  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  string  over  the  window.    As  for  the  pigeons, 
I  drove  them  away  several  times ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  the  place  was  more  frequented  than 
before,  they  never  came  to  it  again.     What  is  most 
admirable,  and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did 
not  know  it  by  experience,  is,  that  those  ants  knew 
some  days  aner  Uiat  they,  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
began  to  lay  out  their  corn  in  the  sun.     However, 
I  perceived  that  they  were  not  fiilly  convinced  of 
being  out  of  all  danger ;  for  they  durst  not  bring  out 
their  provisions  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  first  in 
a  small  quantity,  and  without  any  great  order,  that 
they  might  quickly  carry  them  away,  in  case  of  any 
misfortune,  watching  and  looking  every  way.     At 
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last  being  persuaded  that  they  had  nodiing  to  fear» 
tfaey  brou^t  out  all  their  com,  almost  every  day, 
and  in  good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  night. 
.  *  There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's  nest, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  it  goes  down 
sloping  into  a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine, 
Wbich  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  i^om  diat  where 
they  rest  and  eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
pn  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws 
out  of  her  nest  ail  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on 
which  she  feeds,  as  I  have  observed  a  thousand 
times,  would  fill  up  her  magazine,  and  mis  her  com 
with  dirt  and  ordure. 

'  '  The  com  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot 
tinder  ground,  if  those  inseots  did  not  take  care  to 
pievent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay 
rt  up ;  and  dier^ore  the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their 
nests  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may  easily 
make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that 
there  is  no  bud  in  their  <!om.  But  though  the  bud 
be  bitten  off,  there  remains  another  inconvenience, 
tiiat  com  must  need^  swell  and  rot  under  ground ; 
and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  nourish- 
iMiit  of  ants.  Those  insects  prevent  that  inconve- 
nience by  their  labour  and  industry,  and  contrive 
the  matter  so,  that  com  will  keep  as  dry  in  their 
nests  as  in  our  granaries. 

^  Tfaey  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry  earth, 
which  they  bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and 
place  tiiem  round  to  neat  them  in  the  sun.  Every 
ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in  her 
pincers,  lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and 
fetches  anotiier.  ^  Thus,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  one  may  see  a  vast  number  of  such  small 
particles  of  dry  ear^,  heaped  round  the  hole.  They 
lay  their  corn  under  ground  upon  that  earth,  and 
covCT  it  with  the  same.    They  perform  this  work 
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almost  every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the*  sun; 
and  though  the  sun  went  from  the  window  ahont 
three  or  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  did 
not  remove  their  com  and  their  particles  of  earth, 
because  the  ground  was  very  hot,  until  the  heat  was 
over. 

^  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals  should 
use  sand,  or  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  rather 
than  take  so  much  pains  about  dry  earth ;  I  answer, 
that  upon  such  an  occasion  nothing  can  be  mote 
proper  than  earth  heated  in  the  sun.  Com  does 
not  keep  upon  sand :  besides,  a  grain  of  com  that 
is  cut,  being  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  fiOedl 
with :  small  sandy  particles  that  could  not  easily 
come  out  To  which  I  add,  that  sand  consists  of 
such  small  particles,  that  an  ant  coiild  .not  take 
them  up  one  after  another;  and  therefore  those 
insects  are  seldom  to  be  seen  near  rivers,  or  in  a 
very  sandy  ground. 

*  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastic,  which  those  insects 
could  not  divide.  Those  particles  sticking  together 
could  not  come  out  of  an  ant*s  nest,  and  would  spoil 
its  symmetry. 

*  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles  of 
earth,  they  bring  out  their  com  after  thesaine  man- 
ner, and  place  it  round  the  earth.  Thus  one  may 
see  two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry 
earth,  and  the  other  of  com ;  and  then  they  fetch 
out  a  remainder  of  dry  earth,  on  which  doubtless 
their  c6rn  was  laid  up. 

'  Those  insects  never  go  about  this  work  but 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  very  hot. 
I  observed,  that  those  little  animals  having  one  day 
brought  out  their  corn  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  removed  it  against  their  usual  custom, 
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before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  being  very 
hot,  and  sky  very  clear,  T  could  perceive  no  reason 
for  it.  But  half  an  hour  after,  the  sky  began  to  be 
overcast,  and  there  fell  a  small  rain,  which  the  anta 
foresaw ;  whereas  the  Milan  almanack  had  foretold 
there  would  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

'  I  have  said  before,  that  liioae  ants  which  I  did 
so  particularly  consider,  fetched  their  com  out  of 
a  garret.  I  went  very  frequently  into  that  garret. 
There  was  some  old  com  in  it;  and  because  every 
grain  was  not  alike,  1  observed  that  they  chose 
the  best. 

'  I  know,  by  several  experiments,  that  those  little 
animals  take  great  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
wheat  vfhen  they  can  find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the 
best ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  When 
they  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and 
even  crumbs  of  bread;  but  seluom  any  barley,  un- 
less it  be  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  when  no- 
thing else  can  be  had. 

'  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed 
of  their  forecast  and  industry,  I  put  a  small  heap  of 
wheat  in  a  comer  of  the  room  where  they  kept,  and 
to  prevent  their  fetching  corn  out  of  the  garret,  I 
shut  up  the  window,  and  stopped  all  the  holes. 
Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them 
to  be  conjurers';  and  therefore  they  could  not  guess 
that  I  had  put  some  com  in  that  room,  I  perceived 
for  several  days  that  they  were  very  much  perplexed, 
and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provisions.  I 
was  not  willing  for  some  time  to  make  them  more 
easy ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to  know  whether  they  would 
at  last  find  out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  whether  smelling  enabled  them  to  know 
what  is  good  for  their  nourishment.  Thus  Ibey  were 
some  time  in  great  trouble,  and  took  a  great  aeal  of 
pains.    They  went  up  and  down  a  great  way  looking 
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oat  for  some  grains  of  com:  they  were  sometinies 
disappointed,  and  sometimes  they  did  not  Uke  thar 
com,  after  many  long  and  painful  excursi<ms.  What 
appeared  to  me  wonderful  was,  that  none  of  them 
came  home  without  bnnging  something:  one  brought 
a  grain  of  wheat,  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oatg, 
or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  she  could  get  nothing 
eke. 

'  The  window,  upon  which  those  ants  had  made 
their  settlement,  looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  two 
stories  high.  Some  went  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
grarden,  others  to  the  fifth  story,  in  quest  of  some 
com.  It  was  a  very  hard  journey  for  them,  espe- 
dally  when  they  came  home  loaaed  witli  a  pretty 
large  grain  of  com,  which  most  needs  be  a  heaty 
burden  for  an  ant,  and  as  much  as  she  can  bear. 
The  bringing  of  that  grain  from  the  middle  of  the 
garden  to  the  nest,  took  up  four  hours ;  wbei«byone 
may  judge  of  the  strength  and  prodigious  labour  of 
those  little  animals.  It  appears  ftom  thence,  that  an 
ant  works  as  hard  as  a  man  who  should  carry  a  very 
beayy  load  on  his  shoulders  almost  every  day  for  the 
space  of  four  leagues.  It  is  trae,  those  insects  do 
not  take  so  much  pains  upon  aflat  ground:  but  then 
how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when  she 
carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the  second  story,  climbing 
up  a  wall  with  her  head  downwards,  and  her  back- 
aide  upwards!  None  can  have  a  time  notion  of  it, 
unless  they  see  those  little  animals  at  work  in  such 
«i  situation.  The  frequent  stops  they  made  in  the 
most  convenient  places,  are  a  plain  indication  of 
their  weariness.  Some  of  them  were  strangely  per- 
plexed, and  could  not  get  to  their  journey's  end.  In 
such  a  case,  the  strongest  ante,-er^thosethat  are  not 
ao  weaiy,  having  carried  their  com  to  the  nest,  came 
down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate 
«is  to  faU  doira  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almost 
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come  home.    When  this  happens,  they  seldom  lose 
their  corny  but  carry  it  up  again. 

*  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large  grain 
of  wheat  with  incredible  pains.  When  she  came  to 
the  box  where  the  nest  was,  she  made  so  much  haste 
that  she  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  very  labo- 
rious march.  Such  an  unlucky  accident  would  have 
vexed  a  philosopher.  I  went  down,  and  found  her 
with  the  same  corn  in  her  paws.  She  was  ready  to 
climb  up  again.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to 
her  three  times.  Sometimes  she  fell  in  the  middle 
of  her  way,  and  sometimes  higher;  but  she  never  let 
go  her  hold,  and  was  not  discouraged.  At  last  her 
strength  failed  her :  she  stopped ;  and  another  ant 
helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can 
carry.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  corn  slips  out 
of  their  paws  when  they  are  climbing  up ;  they  take 
hold  of  it  again,  when  they  can  find  it ;  otherwise 
they  look  for  another,  or  take  something  else,  being 
ashamed  to  return  to  the  nest  without  briuging  some- 
thing. This  I  have  experimented,  by  taking  away 
the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  those  experi- 
ments may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  pa- 
tience enough :  they  do  not  require  so  great  a  pa- 
tience as  that  of  ants ;  but  few  people  are  capable 
of  it.'  03- 
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Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise. 

Prov.  vi.  6. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in 
order  to  quicken  human  industry,  Providence  ha' 
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to  contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured  without  much  pains  and  labour.  The  chase 
of  birds  and  beasts,  Uie  several  arts  of  fishing,  with 
all  the  different  lands  of  agriculture,  are  necessary 
scenes  of  business,  and  give  employment  to  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute 
creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  ne- 
cessary subsistence  for  tnemselves,  or  those  that 
grow  up  under  them.  The  preservation  of  their 
being  is  the  whole  business  of  it.  An  idle  man  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  creation.  All 
nature  is  busy  about  him;  every  animal  he  sees  re- 
proaches him.  Let  such  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  bur- 
den or  dead  weight  upon  the  species,  and  contributes 
nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  con- 
sider that  instinct  with  which  Providence  has  en*- 
dowed  the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhibited  an  exam- 
ple of  industry  to  rational  creatures.  This  is  set 
forth  under  many  surprising  instances  in  the  paper 
of  yesterday,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  narrative, 
which  is  as  follows : 

'  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shift  for  a 
livelihood,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret,  out  of 
which  they  used  to  fetch  their  provisions.  At  last, 
being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
they  could  discover  the  small  heap  of  com,  which  I 
had.  laid  up  for  them,  I  resolved  to  shew  it  to  them. 

*  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  industry  could 
reach,  I  contrived  an  expedient,  which  had  good  suc- 
cess. The  thing  will  appear  incredible  to  those  who 
never  considered  that  all  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
which  form  a  society,  are  more  knowing  than  others. 
I  took  one  of  the  largest  ants,  and  threw  her  upon 
that  small  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  so  glad  to  find 
herself  at  liberty,  that  she  ran  away  to  her  nest,  with- 
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out  carrymg  off  a  grain;  but  she  observed  it:  for,  aa 
hour  after,  all  my  ants  had  notice  ^ven  them  of  such 
a  .proyision ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them  very  busy  in 
carrying  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  room*  1 
leave  you  to  judge,  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  that 
they  have  a  particular  way  of  communicating  their 
knowledge  to  one  another ;  for  otherwise,  how  could 
they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that  there  was 
corn  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exliausted ;  and 
I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  to  know  the 
true  extent  of  their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice ; 
for  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provisions 
against  the  wiuter.  We  read  it  in  Holy  Scripture ; 
a  thousand  experiments  teach  us  the  same ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made 
that  shews  the  contrary. 

^  I  have  said  before,  that  there  were  three  ants* 
nests  in  that  box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  three  different  cities,  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  observing  the  same  order,  ana  the  same 
customs.  However  there  was  this  difference,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  those  holes  seemed  to  be  more 
knowing  and  industrious  than  their  neighbours.  The 
ants  of  that  nest  were  disposed  in  a  better  order  ; 
their  com  was  finer;  they  had  a  greater  plenty  of 
provisions  ;  their  nest  was  furnished  with  more  in- 
habitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  stronger.  It 
was  the  principal  and  the  capital  nest.  Nay,  I  ob^ 
served  that  those  ants  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  and  had  some  pre-eminence  over  them. 

^  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,,  where  the  ants  had 
made  their  settlement,  was  generally  he^  firom  rain, 
yet  it  rained  sometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind 
blew.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  those  insects* 
Ants  are  afraid  of  water ;  and  when  they  go  a  great 
way  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by  the 
rain,  they  shelter  themselves  under  M»e  tile>  o^ 
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something  else,  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain 
is  oyer.  The  ants  of  the  principal  nest  found  out  a 
wonderful  expedient  to  keep  out  the  rain :  there  was 
a  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate,  which  they  laid  over  their 
nest  in  the  day-time,  when  they  foresaw  it  would  rain, 
and  almost  every  night.  Above  fifty  of  those  litde 
animals,  especially  the  strongest,  surrounded  that 
piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it  equaUy  in  a  wondetfiil 
order.  They  removed  it  in  the  morning;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  those  little 
animals  about  such  a  work.  They  had  made  the 
ground  uneven  about  their  nest,  insomuch  that  the 
slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage 
underneath.  The  ants  of  the  two  other  nests  did  not 
so  well  succeed  in  keeping  out  the  rain.  They  laid 
over  their  holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  diy  plaster, 
one  upon  the  other;  but  they  were  still  troubled  with 
the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains 
to  repair  the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  insects 
are  so  frequently  found  under  tiles,  where  they  settle 
themselves  to  avoid  the  rain.  Their  nests  are  at  all 
times  covered  with  those  tiles,  without  any  encum- 
brance, and  they  lay  out  their  com  and  their  dry 
earth  in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may  see 
every  day.  I  took  care  to  cover  the  two  ants'  nests 
that  were  troubled  with  the  rain.  As  for  the  capital 
nest,  there  was  no  need  of  exercising  my  charity  to- 
wards it. 

*  M.  de  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Siam, 
that  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies 
open  to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make  their 
settlements  upon  trees.  No  ants'  nests  are  to  be 
seen  any  where  else.  I  need  not  insert  here  what 
that  auuior  says  about  those  insects :  you  may  see 
his  relation. 

*  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made 
upon  the  same  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants'  nests. 
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I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and  went  about  it  in 
the  following  manner : — In  a  comer  of  a  kind  of  ter- 
race, at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  box,  I  found 
a  hole  swarming  with  ants,  much  larger  than  all 
those  I  had  already  seen ;  but  they  were  not  so  well 
provided  with  com,  nor  under  so  good  a  government. 
I  made  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ant's  nest, 
and  laid,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  a  new  city. 
Afterward  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could  out  of  the 
nest  in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to 
give  them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box ;  and  because 
I  was  afraid  they  would  return  to  the  terrace,  I  de- 
stroyed their  old  nest,  pouring  boiling  water  into  the 
■hole  to  kill  those  ants  that  remained  in  it.  In  the 
next  place,  I  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that 
were  in  the  bottle ;  but  none  of  them  would  stay  in 
it.  They  went  away  in  less  than  two  hours ;  which 
made  me  believe,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
fourth  settlement  in  my  box. 

'  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over 
the  terrace,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ant's 
nest  which  I  had  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.  I 
resolved  then  to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  settle  those 
ants  in  my  box.  To  succeed  in  my  design,  I  put 
some  gunpowder  and  brimstone  into  their  hole,  and 
sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could 
get,  into  the  place  which  I  designed  for  them.  It 
happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all 
night ;  and  therefore  they  remained  in  tlie  new  hole 
all  that  time.  Jn  the  morning,  when  the  rain  was 
over,  most  of  them  went  away  to  repair  their  old  ha- 
bitation ;  but  finding  it  impracticable,  by  reason  of 
the  smell  of  the  powder  and  brimstone,  which  kiUs 
them,  they  came  back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place 
I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quiddy  grew  ais 
quainted  with  their  neighbours^  and  received  "     ' 
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Ihem  all  maimer  of  ajBsistance  out  of  their  holes.  As 
for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were 
concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  ei" 
tablished  among  those  animals. 

^  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nest  but  her 
own ;  and  if  she  should  venture  to  do  it,  she  would 
be  turned  out  and  severely  punished.  I  have  often 
taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  and  put  her  into  asr 
other ;  but  she  quickly  came  out,  being  warmly  pur- 
sued by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I  Ixied  the  same 
experiment  several  times  with  the  same  ant ;  but  at 
last  the  other  ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to 
pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  some  ants  with  ny 
fingers,  and  pursued  them  as  fiar  as  another  holfii 
stopping  all  the  passages,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
their  own  nest.  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to.  fly 
into  the  next  hole.  Many  a  man  would  not  be  jo 
cautious,  and  would  throw  himself  out  of  the  win- 
dows, or  into  a  well,  if  he  were  pursued  by  assassins. 
But  the  ants  I  am  speaking  of  avoided  going  into 
any  other  hole  but  tiieir  o¥m,  and  rather  tried  all 
other  ways  of  making  their  escape.  They  never  fled 
into  another  nest,  but  at  the  last  extremity;  and 
sometimes  chose  rather  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often 
experienced.  It  is  therefore  an  inviolable  custom 
among  those  insects,  not  to  go  into  any  other  hole 
but  their  own.  They  do  not  exercise  hospitality ;  but 
they  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their 
holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  entrance 
of  a  neighbouring  nest;  and  those  that  live  in  it 
carry  them  in. 

*  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  trade  among  themselves ; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  those  insects  are  not  for  lend- 
ing :  I  know  the  contrary.  They  lend  their  com ; 
they  make  xchanges ;  tney  are  always  ready  to 
serve  one  another ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  more 
wd  patience  would  have  enabled  me  to  observe 
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a  thousand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  thatt 
what  I  haye  mentioned.  For  instance,  how  they  lend 
and  recover  loans ;  whether  it  be  in  the  same  quan- 
tity, or  with  usury :  whether  they  pay  the  strangers 
that  work  for  them,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible 
to  examine  all  those  things ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
euriosity  to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern  them-* 
selves.  Perhaps  such  a  knowledge  might  be  of  some 
use  to  us. 

*  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a 
body,  as  it  is  reported  of  bees.  Their  only  fear  pro- 
ceeds from  birds,  which  sometimes  eat  their  com 
when  they  lay  it  out  in  the  sun;  but  they  keep  it  un* 
d^  ground  when  they  are  afraid  of  thieves.  It  is 
Said  that  some  birds  eat  them ;  but  I  never  saw  any 
instance  of  it.  They  are  also  infested  by  small 
worms ;  but  they  turn  them  out  and  kill  them.  I 
observed  that  they  punish  those  ants  which  probably 
had  been  wanting  to  their  duty;  nay,  sometimes  they 
killed  them ;  which  they  did  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  or  four  ants  fell  upon  one,  and  pulled  her  se- 
veral ways,  until  she  was  torn  in  pieces.  Generally 
n>eaking  they  live  very  quietly ;  from  whence  1  infer 
that  they  have  a  very  severe  disciphne  among  them- 
selves, to  keep  so  good  an  order ;  or  that  they  are 
great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have  no  occasion  for  any 
discipline. 

*  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  common- 
wealth ?  Every  thing  is  common  among  them;  which 
is  not  to  be  seen  any  where  else.  Bees,  of  which  we 
are  told  so  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  them 
a  hole  in  their  hives ;  their  honey  is  their  own ;  every 
bee  minds  her  own  concerns.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  other  animals.  They  frequently  iight,  to  de- 
prive one  another  of  their  portion.  It  <s  not  so  with 
ants :  they  have  nothing  of  their  own;  a  grain  of  com 
which  an  ant  carries  home  is  deposited  in  a  common 
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stock.'  It  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use^  but  for 
the  whole  community ;  there  is  no  distinction  he- 
tween  a  private  and  a  common  interest.  An  ant 
never  works  for  herself,  but  for  the  society. 

*  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care 
and  industry  find  out  a  remedy  for  it ;  nothing  dis- 
courages them.  If  you  destroy  their  nests,  they  will 
be  repaired  in  two  aays.  Any  body  may  easily  see. 
how  diilficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  habita- 
tions, without  destroying  the  inhabitants ;  for  as  long 
as  there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  grpund. 

^  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  mercury 
has  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poison  for  them ;  and 
that  it  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  tho^e 
insects.  I  can  do  something  for  them  in  this  case : 
perhaps  you  will  hear  in  a  little  time  that  I  have  re- 
conciled them  to  mercury.'  (^ 
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Gnossius  haec  Rhadaraanthus  habet  durissima  regna ; 
Castigatque,  auditque  dolos ;  subigitque  fateri 
Quas  quis  apud  soperos,  furto  laetatus  inani, 
Distalit  IB  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem. 

ViRO.  ^n.  yi.  566. 

• 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 

And  awful  Rhadaraanthus  rules  the  state : 

He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime; 

Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time; 

The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal. 

Loath  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 

To  the  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. — ^Dbtden. 

I  WAS  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  and  comparing  together  the  industry 
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of  man  with  ihat  of  other  creatures ;  in  which  I  cotild 
not  but  observe,  that  notwithstanding  we  are  obliged 
by  duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant  employ,  after 
the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals  are  prompted  to 
it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of  them  in  this  par« 
ticular.     We  are  here  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  business  to  which  we 
may  ^ply  ourselves.     Reason  opens  to  ns  a  lar^e 
field  of  anairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not  capable 
of.    Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  believe  all  other  kinds,  in 
th^r  natural  state  of  being,  divide  their  time  between 
action  and  rest.   They  are  always  at  work,  or  asleep. 
In  short  their  waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in 
seeking  after  their  food,  or  in  consuming  it.    The 
human  species  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  na- 
tures, are  filled  wim  complaints,  Hhatthe  day  hangs 
heavy  on  them,'  that '  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves,'  that  *  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass 
away  their  time,'  with'  many  of  the  like  shameful 
murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  are  styled  *  reasonable  beings.'  How  monstrous 
are  such  expressions  among  creatures,  who  have  the 
labours  of  the  mind,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  body,  to 
furnish  them  with  proper  employments?    Who,  be- 
sides the  business  of  their  proper  callings  and  pro- 
fessions, can  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  useful  books,  to 
discourse  I  In  a  word,  who  may  exercise  themselves 
in  the  unbounded  pursuits  of  lunowledge  and  virtue, 
and  every  hour  of  their  livei^  make  themselves  wiser 
or  better  than  they  were  before ! 

Afler  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  in  this 
course  of  thought,  I  diverted  myself  with  a  book  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  custom,  in  order  to  unbend  my 
mind  before  t  went  to  sleep.  The  book  I  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amused  my 
thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of 
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the  dead,  which  in  all  probability  produccfd  the  fol- 
lowing dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamanthus, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  seated  in  his  tribunal. 
On  bis  left  hand  stood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  the 
right,  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I  was  told  he  sat  upon 
women  that  day,  there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately 
arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mansions  assigned 
them.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of 
them  the  same  question,  namely,  ^  What  they. had 
been  doing  V  Upon  this  question  being  proposed 
to  the  whole  assembly,  they  stared  one  upon  another, 
as  iiot  knowing  what  to  answer.  He  then  interro* 
gated  each  of  them  separately.  *  Madam,*  says  he 
to  the  first  of  them,  *  you  have  been  upon  the  earth 
above  fifW  years  :  what  have  you  been  doing  there 
all  this  while  ?' — *  Doing !'  says  she,  *  really  I  do  not 
know  what  I  have  been  doing :  I  desire  I  may  have 
time  given  me  to  recollect.'  After  about  half  an 
hour's  pause,  she  told  him,  that  she  had  been  play<- 
ing  at  crimp ;  upon  which  Rhadamanthus  beckoned 
to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take  her  into  cus- 
tody. *  And  you.  Madam,'  says  the  judge,  *  that 
look  with  such  a  soft  and  languishing  air ;  I  think 
you  set  out  for  this  place  in  your  nine-and-twentieth 
year,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  V 
— *  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my  hands,'  says 
she,  *  being  taken  up  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life, 
in  dressing  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part 
of  it  in  reading  plays  and  romances.' — *  Very  welV 
says  he,  *  you  have  employed  your  time  to  good  pur- 
pose. Away  with  her !'  The  next  was  a  plain  coun- 
trywoman, *  Well,  Mistress,'  says  Rhadamanthus, 
*  and  what  have  you  been  doing?' — *  An't  please  your 
worship,'  says  she,  *  I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years; 
and  in  that  time  brought  my  husband  seven  daugh- 
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ters,  made  him  nine  thousand  cheeses,  and  left  my 
eldest  girl  with  him  to  look  after  his  house  in  my  ab^ 
sence,  and  who,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  as  pretty  a 
housewife  as  any  in  the  country.'    Rhadamanthus 
smiled  at  the  simphcity  of  the  good  woman,  and  or- 
dered the  keeper  of  Elysium  to  take  her  into  his  care. 
*  And  you,  fair  lady,'  says  he,  *  what  have  you  been 
doing  these  five-and-thirty  years  V — *  I  have  been 
doing  no  hurt,  I  assure  you.  Sir,'  says  she.    ^  That 
is  well,'  said  he ;  ^  but  wnat  good  have  you  been  do- 
ing V    The  lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  not  knowing  what  to  answer,  the  two 
keepers  leaped  out  to  seize  her  at  the  same  time ;  the 
one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elysium, 
the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to 
Erebus.     But  Rhadamanthus  observing  an  ingenu- 
ous modesty  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid 
them  both  to  let  her  loose^  and  set  her  aside  for  a 
re-examination  when  he  was  more  at  leisure.    An  old 
woman,  of  a  proud  and  sour  look,  presented  herself 
at  the  bar,  and  being  asked,  what  she  had  been  do- 
ing ?    *  Truly,'  says  she,  *  I  have  lived  threescore 
and  ten  years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was  so 
angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts — 
that  I  passed  most  of  my  last  years  in  condemning 
the  follies  of  the  times ;  I  was  every  day  blaming  the 
silly  conduct  of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter 
those  I  conversed  with,  from  falling  into  the  like  er- 
rors and  miscarriages.' — 'Very  well,'  says  Rhada- 
manthus, '  but  did  you  keep  Uie  same  watchful  eye 
over  your  own  actions?' — *  Why  truly,'  says  she,  *  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  publishing  the  faults  of  others, 
that  I  had  no  time  to  consider  my  own.' — *  Madam/ 
says  Rhadamanthus, '  be  pleased  to  file  off  to  the  left, 
and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that  atands 
behind  you.'    '  Old  gentlewoman/  says  he,  f.  I  tUnk 
you  are  fourscore.    You  have  beard  th^^qaMUMl^- 


t.: 
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whathave  youbeen  doing  so  lon^  in  the  world  ?' — ^*  Ah, 
Sir/  says  she,  *  I  have  been  doing  what  I  should  not 
have  done»  but  I  had  made  a  firm  resolution  to  have 
changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by  an 
untimely  end.' — *  Madam,'  says  he> '  you  will  please 
to  follow  your  leader  */  and  spying  another  of  the 
same  age,  interrogated  her  in  the  sam6  foriti.    To 
which  the  matron  replied, '  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a 
husband  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as  in 
his  youth.    I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy 
in  my  children,  whom  I  endeavoured  to  brmg  up  in 
every  thing  that  is  good.     My  eldest  son  is  blest  by 
the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one  that  knows  him. 
I  Uved  within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  more  wealthy 
than  I  found  it.     Rhadamanthus  who  knew  the  va- 
lue of  the  old  lady,  smiled  upon  her  in  such  a  man. 
ner,  that  the  keeper  of  Elysium,  who  knew  his  office, 
reached  out  his  hand  to  her.     He  no  sooner  toudied 
her  but  her  wrinkles  vanished,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  an4  she  appeared  in  full 
bloom  and  beauty.     A  youn^  woman  observing  that 
this  officer,  who  conducted  me  happy  to  Elysium, 
¥ras  so  great  a  beautifier,  longed  to  be  in  his  hands; 
so  that  pressing  through  the  crowd,  she  was  the  next 
that  appeared  at  the  bar ;  and  being  asked  what  she 
had  been  doing  the  five-and-twenty  years  that  she 
had  passed  in  the  world,  *  I  have  endeavoured,'  says 
she,  'ever  since  I  came  so  years  of  discretion,  to 
make  myself  lovely  and  gain  admirers.     In  order  to 
it,  I  passed  my  time  in  bottling  up  May-dew,  invent- 
ing white -washes,  mixing  colours,  cutting  out  patches, 
consulting  my  glass,  suiting  my  complexion,  tearing 
off  my  tucker,  sinking  my  stays — '  Rhadamanthus, 
without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take  her  off. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  co- 
lour faded,  her  face  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles, 
and  her  whole  person  lost  in  deformity. 
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I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  sound  of  a 
whole  troop  of  females  that  came  forward,  laughing, 
singing,  and  dancing.  I  was  very  desirous  to  know 
the  reception  they  would  meet  with,  and  withal  was 
very  apprehensive,  that  Rhadamanthus  would  spoil 
their  mirth :  but  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noise 
grew  so  very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the  odd- 
ness  of  this  dream,  and  could  not  iforbear  asking  my 
own  heart  what  I  was  doing  ?  I  answered  myself, 
that  I  was  writing  Guardians.  If  my  readers  make 
as  good  use  of  this  work  as  I  design  they  should,  I 
hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is 
vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to 
them  the  same  short  self-examination.  If  every  one 
of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
considers  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all 
the  idle,  or  what  is  worse,  the  vicious  moments  of 
life,  lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series 
of  indifferent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is 
engaged  in  those  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable; 
In  a  word,  it  will  very  much  alleviate  that  guilt  which 
the  best  of  men  have  reason  to  acknowledge  in  their 
daily  confessions,  of  ^  leaving  undone  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  those 
llungs  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done.' 

(Or 
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Prcsens  Tel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  saperbos 

Vertere  funeribns  triumphos. — Hor.  1  Od.  xxzv*  f . 

Whose  force  is  strong,  and  quick  to  riuse 
The  lowest  to  the  higliest  place ; 

Or  with  a  wond'roas  fall 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower. 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral. — Creech. 

'BlRi 
'  Having  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  ib 
which  you  recommend  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  those  of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  much 
time  lying  upon  their  hands,  and  among  other  mo- 
tives make  use  of  this,  that  several  women,  thus  ac* 
complished,  hiave  raised  themselves  by  it  to  consider-^ 
able  posts  of  honour  and  fortune :  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  give  you  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  many 
now  living  can  testify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can 
assure  you  is  matter  of  fact. 

^  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  post  that  brought 
him  a  yearly  revenue,  sufHcient  to  live  very  hand- 
somely upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a 
dau^ter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 
for  one  that  could  expect  no  other  fortune  than 
such  a  one  as  her  father  could  raise  out  of  the  in- 
come of  his  place ;  which,  as  they  managed  it,  was 
scarce  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  expenses.  Miss 
Betty  had  always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and  was 
hardly  allowed  to  keep  company  but  with  those  above 
her  rank ;  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  she  grew  proud 
and  haughty  towards  those  she  looked  upon  as  h^ 
inferiors.    There  lived  by  them  a  barber  who  had  a 
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daughter  about  miss's  age,  that  could  speak  French, 
had  read  several  books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was 
a  perfect  mistress  of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
female  manufacture.  She  was  at  the  same  time  a 
pretty,  modest,  witty  girl.  She  was  hired  to  come 
to  miss  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  talk  French 
with  her,  and  teach  her  to  work ;  but  miss  always 
treated  her  with  great  contempt;  and  when  Molly 
gave  her  any  advice,  rejected  it  with  scorn. 

'  About  the  same  time  several  young  fellows  made 
their  addresses  to  Miss  Betty,  who  had  indeed  a  great . 
deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  she  not  been  infected 
with  so  much  vanity  and  §elf-conceit.  Among  the 
rest  was  a  plain  sober  young  man,  who  loved  her  al- 
most to  distraction.  His  passion  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  be  often  dis- 
coursing with  Mr.  T 's  angel,  for  that  was  the 

name  he  always  gaver  her  in  ordinary  conversation. 
As  his  circumstances  were  very  indifferent,  he  being 
a  younger  brother,  Mrs.  Betty  rejected  him  with  dis^ 
dain.  Insomuch  that  the  young  man,  as  is  usual 
among  those  who  are  crossed  in  love,  put  himself 
aboard  the  fleet,  with  a  resolution  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  forget  his  mistress.  This  was  very  happy  for 
him,  for  in  a  very  few  years,  being  concerned  in  se- 
veral captures,  he  brought  home  with  him  an  estate 
of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

^  Meanwhile  days  and  years  went  on,  miss  lived 
high,  and  leaiiit  but  litde,  most  of  her  time  being 
employed  in  reading  plays  and  practising  to  dance, 
in  which  she  arrived  at  great  perfection.  When  of 
a  sudden,  at  a  change  of  ministry,  her  father  lost  his 
place  and  was  forced  to  leave  London,  where  he 
could  no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly 
done.  Not  many  years  after,  I  was  tokl  the  poor 
gentleman  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  widow  and 
daughter  in  «  very  def  olate  condition^  but  I  cquU 
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not  learn  where  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what 
inquiry  I  could ;  and  I  must  own,  I  immediately  sua* 
pected  their  pride  would  not  suffer  them  to  be.  seen 
or  reheved  by  any  of  their  former  acquaintance.  I 
had  left  inquiring  after  them  for  some  years,  when  I 
happened,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  at  a  house 
for  a  gendeman  I  had  some  business  with,  to  be  led 
into  a  parlour  by  a  handsome  young  woman,  "vdio.I 
presently  fancied  was  that  very  daughter  I  had  so 
long  sought  in  vain.  My  suspicion  increased,  when  I 
observed  her  to  blush  at  the  «ight  of  me,  and  to  av(Hd 
as  much  as  possible,  looking  upon,  or  speaking  to, 
me ;  ^  Madam,'  said  I,  '  are  not  you  Mrs.  Sudina- 
one?'  At  which  words  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  would  fain  have  retired  without  giving  me 
an  answer;  but  I  stopped  her,  and  being  to* wait 
a  while  for  the  gentleman  I  was  to  speak  to,  I  re* 
solved  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  my 
curiosity.  I  could  not  well  discern  by  her  dress, 
which  was  genteel,  though  not  fine,  whether  she  was 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  only  a  servant!  -but 
supposing  her  to  be  the  first,  ^  I  am  glad.  Madam,' 
said  I,  '  after  having  long  inquired  after  you,  to  have 
so  happily  met  with  you,  and  to  find  you  mistress  of 
so  fine  a  place/  These  words  were  like  to  have 
spoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  such  a  disorder,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recover  herself; 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak,  '  Sir,' said  she, 
'  you  are  mistaken ;  I  am  but  a  servant'  Her  voice 
fell  in  these  last  words,  and  she  burst  again  into 
tears.  I  was  sorry  to  have  occasioned  in  her  so 
much  grief  and  confusion,  and  said  what  I  coiild  to 
comfort  her.  '  Alas,  Sir,'  said  she,  *.my  condition  is 
much  better  than  I  deserve,  I  have  the  kindest  and 
best  of  women  for  my  mistress.  She  is  wife  to  the 
gentleman  you  come  to  speak  withal.  You  know  her 
very  well,  and  have  often  seen  her  with  me.^    To 
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make  my  story  short,  I  found  that  my  late  friend'<3 
daughter  was  now  a  servant  to  the  barber's  daughter, 
whom  she  had  formerly  treated  so  disdainfully.  The 
gentleman  at  whose  house  I  now  was,  fell  in  love 
with  Moll,  and  being  master  of  a  great  fortune,  mar- 
ried her,  and  lives  with  her  as  happily,  and  as  much 
to  his  satisfaction,  as  he  could  desire.  He  treats  her 
with  all  the  friendship  and  respect  possible,  but  not 
with,  more  than  her  behaviour  and  good  qualities  de- 
serve. And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I 
heard  her  maid  dwell  so  long  upon  her  commenda- 
tion. She  informed  me,  that  after  her  father's  death, 
her  mother  and  she  lived  for  a  while  together  in  great 
poverty.  But  her  mother's  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  asking  relief  of  any  of  her  own  or  her 
husband's  acquaintance,  so  they  retired  from  all  their 
friends,  until  they  were  providentially  discovered  by 
this  new-married  woman,  who  heaped  on  them  fa- 
vours upon  favours.  Her  mother  died  shortly  after, 
who,  while  she  lived,  was  better  pleased  to  see  her 
daughter  a  beggar  than  a  servant;  but  being  freed 
by  her  death,  she  was  taken  into  this  gentlewoman's 
family,  where  she  now  lived,  though  much  more  like 
a  friend  or  a  companion,  than  like  a  servant. 

I  went  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure;  and 
,  about  a  week  after,  chancing  to  be  in  company  with 
Mr.  T.  the  rejected  lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
his  angel,  not  questioning  but  he  would  feel  on  this 
occasion  the  usual  pleasures  of  a  resenting  lover, 
when  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  mistress.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him 
at  large  these  several  particulars,  I.observed  that  he 
cdvered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  that  his  breast 
heaved  as  though  it  would  have  bursted,  which  I 
took  at  first  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter;  but  upon 
lifting  up  his  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  w** 

XVIII.  Q 
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iDg.    He  forced  a  siliile  at  the  end  of  my  stery^  and 

We  parted. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  I  received  from  him  Ae 
following  letter : 
*  DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me 
news  of  my  angel.  I  have  since  married  her,  and 
think  the  low  circumstances  she  was  reduced  to  a 
piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us,  since  it  has  quite 
removed  that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the 
only  part  of  her  character  that  I  disliked,  and  given 
me  an  opportimity  of  shewing  her  the  constant  and 
sincere  affection  which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  time 
of  her  prosperity.  Yours,  R.  T.* 


N«  160.     MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14, 1713. 


Solventar  risu  tabals,  tu  missas  abibis. — Hob.  2  Sat.  L  rec  olt 

IMITATED. 

My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. — Pofb« 

From  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off 
to  that  of  ants ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  that 
some  of  my  good  readers  have  taken  this  last  to  be 
a  work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  narrative 
of  matter  of  fact.  They  will,  several  of  them,  have  it 
tliat  toy  last  Thursday  and  Friday's  papers*  are  full 
of  concealed  satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people 
in  the  shape  of  pismires,  whom  I  durst  not  meddle 
with  in  the  shape  of  men*  I  must  confess  that  I 
write  with  fear  and  tremblQig  ever  since  that  inge- 
nious person  the  Examiner,  in  his  little  pamphlet, 
which  was  to  make  way  for  one  of  his  following  pa- 
pers, found  out  treason  in  the  word  expect. 

*  Nos.  157, 158. 
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But  I  shall,  for  the  future,  leave  my  ^end  to  ma^ 
nage  the  controversy  in  a  separate  work,  being  ui^- 
willing  to  fill  with  disputes  a  paper  which  was  under- 
taken purely  out  of  good-will  to  my  countrymen.  I 
must  therefore  declare  that  those  jealousies  and  sus« 
picions,  which  have  been  raised  in  some  weak  minds, 
by  means  of  the  two  above-mentioned  discourses  con- 
cerning ants  or  pismires,  are  altogether  groundless. 
There  is  not  an  emmet  in  all  that  whole  narrative  who 
is  either  whig  or  tory ;  and  I  could  wish,  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  all  parties  among  us,  had  the  good  of 
tiieir  country  at  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance 
it  by  the  same  spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and  mutual 
benevolence,  as  are  visibly  exercised  by  the  members^ 
of  those  little  commonwealths. 

%  After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before  my 
reader  a  letter  or  two  which  occasioned  it. 

•  MR.  IRONSIDE, 
'1  have  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend  of  mine  about 
the  pigeons  that  used  to  pick  up  the  com  which  be^ 
longed  to  the  ants.  I  say  that  by  these  pigeons  you 
mean  the  Palatines.  He  will  needs  have  it  that  mey 
were  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers 
*  upon  the  strings  were  pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the 
like.  We  beg  you  will  satisfy  us  in  this  particular^ 
because  the  wager  is  very  considerable,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  two  of  your         Dailt  REAt)£RS.' 

'  OLD  IRON, 
*  Why  so  rusty  ?  Will  you  never  leave  your  inu- 
endoes?  Do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who 
is  the  tulip  in  your  last  Thursday's  paper?  Or  can 
you  imagme  that  three  nests  of  ants  is  such  a  dis- 
guise, that  the  plainest  reader  cannot  see  three  king- 
doms through  it?  The  blowing  up  of  a  neighbouring 
settlement,  where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly 
ants,  under  a  worsg  form  of  government,  is  not  sa 
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difficult  to  be  explained  as  you  imagine.  Dunkirk 
is  not  yet  demolished.  Your  ants  are  enemies  to 
rain,  are  they  ?  Old  Birmingham,  no  more  of  your 
ants,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  stir  up  a  nest  of  hornets. 

Will.  Wasp/ 

*  DEAR  GUARDIAN, 

*  Calling  in  yesterday  at  a  coffee-house  in  the  city, 
I  saw  a  very  short,  corpulent,  angry  man  reading 
your  paper  about  the  ants.     I  observed  that  he  red- 
dened and  swelled  over  every  sentence  of  it.     After 
having  perused  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down  upon 
the  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-house  to 
him,  and  asked  her,  in  a  magisterial  voice,  if  she 
knew  what  she  did  in  taking  in  such  papers  !  The  wo- 
man was  in  such  a  confusion,  that  I  thought  it  a  piece 
of  charity  to  interpose  in  her  behalf,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dangerous 
import?     "  Sir,"  said  he,  " it  is  a  republican  paper 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  the  author  had  his 
deserts" — He  here  grew  so  exceeding  choleric  and 
fierce,  that  he  could  not  proceed;  till  after  having 
recovered  himself,  he  laid  his  finger  upon  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  read  it  with  a  very  stern  voice : 
— "Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  don't  take 
them  to  be  conjurors  ;  and  therefore  they  could  not 
guess  that  I  had  put  some  corn  iu  that  room.     I  per- 
ceived for  several  days  that  they  were  very  much  per- 
plexed, and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provi- 
sions.    I  was  not  willing  for  some  time  to  make 
them  more  easy  :  for  I  had  a  mind  to  know  whether 
they  would  at  last  find  out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at 
a  great  distance,  and  whether  smelling  enabled  them 
to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment."  Then 
throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table — "  Sir,"  says  he, 
*'  these  things  are  not  to  be  suffered — I  would  en- 
gage out  of  this  sentence  to  draw  up  an  indictment 
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that" — He  here  lost  his  voice  a  second  time,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  rage ;  and  the  whole  company,  who 
were  all  of  them  tories,  bursting  out  into  a  sudden 
laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great  wrath,  and 
retired  with  a  most  formidable  frown. 

*  This,  Sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that 
you  may  maJs^e  what  use  of  it  you  please.     I  only 
wish  that  you  would  sometimes  oiversify  your  papers 
with  many  other  pieces  of  natural  histofy,  whether 
pf  insects  or  animals ;  this  being  a  subject  which  the 
most  common  reader  is  capable  of  understanding,, 
and  which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature ;  besides 
that,  it  highly  redounds  to  the  praise  of  that  Being 
who  has  inspired  the  several  parts  of  the  sensitive 
world  with  such  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  in- 
stinct as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
preserve  their  species  in  that  state  of  existence  where- 
in they  are  placed.     There  ia  no  party  concerned  in 
speculations  of  this  nature,  which,  instead  of  inflam- 
ing those  unnatural  heats  lliat  prevail  among  us,  and 
take  up  most  of  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our  minds 
to  subjects  that  are  useful,  and  suited  to  reasonable 
creatures.     Dissertations  of  this  kind  are  the  more 
proper  for  your  purpose,  as  they  do  not  require  any 
depth  of  mathematics,  or  any  previous  science  to  qua- 
lify the  reader  for  the  understanding  of  them.     To 
this  I  might  add,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ig- 
norant of  these  worlds  of  wonders,  which  are  trans- 
acted in  the  midst  of  them,  and  not  be  acquainted 
with  those  objects  which  are  every  where  before  their 
eyes.     To  this  I  farther  might  add,  that  several  are 
of  opinion,  there  is  no  other  use  in  many  of  these 
creatures,  than  to  furnish  matter  of  contemplation 
and  wonder  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are 
its  only  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader. 

And  humble  servant.' 
q3 
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After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this  set  of 
letters  which  are  all  upon  the  same  suhject,  I  shall 
here  insert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.  But  it  has 
always  been  my  maxim  never  to  refuse  going  out  of 
my  way  to  do  any  honest  man  a  service,  especially 
when  I  have  an  interest  in  it  myself. 

'  MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 
*  As  you  are  a  person  that  very  eminently  distin- 
guish yourself  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
1  desire  your  friendship  in  signifying  to  the  town  what 
concerns  the  greatest  good  of  life,  health.  I  do  as- 
sure you,  Sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the  Exchange 
in  Cornhill,  over-against  Pope's-head-alley,  a  parcel 
of  French  wines,  full  of  the  seeds  of  good- humour, 
cheerfulness,  and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told, 
the  learned  of  our  nation  agree,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  bribery  in  liquors ;  therefore  I  shall  presume  to  send 
you  of  it,  lest  you  should  think  it  inconsistent  with 
integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  understand 
by  experience.  In  the  mean  time  please  to  insert 
this,  that  every  man  may  judge  for  himself. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 
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Incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto. — Pers.  Sat  ii.  74. 

A  genuine  virtue  of  a  vigoroua  kind. 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.— Dryden. 

Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  actions 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  since  men  are  of  so  different 
a  make,  that  the  same  principle  does  not  work  equally 
npon  all  minds.     What  some  men  are  prompted  to 
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by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted 
to  by  honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds  which 
are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  have  been  culti- 
vated by  good  examples,  or  a  refined  education. 
This  paper,  therefore,  is  chiefly  designed  for  those 
who  by  means  of  any  of  these  advantages  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  actuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But,  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle 
of  action,  when  it  is  misunderstood,  I  shall  consider 
honour  with  respect  to  three  sorts  of  men.  First  of 
all,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a  mistaken 
notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a 
different  principle  from  religion,  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effects.  The  line$  of  action,  though 
drawn  from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  same 
point.  Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by 
the  laws  of  God;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  to  human 
nature.  The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
scorns,  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  considers  vice 
as  something  that  is  beneath  him,  the  other  as  some- 
thing that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  one 
as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is  forbid- 
den. Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural  and  genu- 
ine language  of  a  man  of  honour,  when  he  declares, 
that  were  there  no  God  to  see  or  punish  vice,  he 
would  not  commit  it,  because  it  is  of  so  mean,  so 
base,  and  so  vile,  a  nature. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  descriptioii  of 
honour^in  the  part  of  young  Juba: 

Honoar'fl  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distiuguiihing  perfection. 
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That  aids  and  stfeiigtheiis  virtue  where  it  meets  ber. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. — Cato. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  who 
have  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  And  these  are 
such  as  establish  any  thing  to  themselves  for  a  point 
of  honour,  which  is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of 
Gody  or  of  their  country ;  who  think  it  more  honour- 
able to  revenge  than  to  forgive  an  iz\jury ;  who  make 
no  scruple  of  telling  a  lie^  but  would  put  any  man 
to  death  that  accuses  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  care- 
ful to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage,  than 
by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  indeed  so  become 
ing  in  human  nature,  that  he  who  wants  it  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  a  man ;  but  we  find  several 
who  so  much  abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  the 
whole  idea  of  honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage;  by 
which  means  we  have  had  many  among  us  who  have 
called  themselves  men  of  honour,  that  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man 
who  sacrifices  any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to 
a  prevailing  mode  or  fashion,  who  looks  upon  any 
thing  as  honourable  that  is  displeasing  to  his  Maker, 
or  destructive  to  society,  who  thinks  himself  obliged 
by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  some  virtues  and 
not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among 
true  men  of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  actuated 
by  false  honour.  Timogenes  would  smile  at  a  man's 
jest  who  ridiculed  his  Maker,  and  at  the  same  time 
run  a  man  through  the  body  that  spoke  ill  of  his 
friend.  Timogenes  would  have  scorned  to  have  be- 
trayed a  secret  that  was  intrusted  with  him,  though 
the  fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  discovery 
of  it.  Timogenes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow 
in  a  duel,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady 
whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in  her  youth,  and  be- 
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trayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To  close  his  ^cha- 
racter,  Timogenes,  after  having  ruined  several  poor 
tradesmen's  families  who  had  trusted  him,  sold  his 
estate  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  but,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  disposed  of  all  the  money  he  could  make 
of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  speak  in 
his  own  language,  bis  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  per- 
sons, who  treat  this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  professedly  of  no 
honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  na- 
ture than  even  those  who  are  actuated  by  false  no- 
tions of  it,  as  there  are  more  hopes  of  a  heretic  than 
of  an  atheist.  These  sons  of  infamy  consider  honour 
with  old  Syphax,  in  the  play  before  mentioned,  as  a 
fine  imaginary  notion  that  leads  astray  young  unex- 
perienced men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischiefs, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  shadow. 
These  are  generally  persons  who,  in  Shakspeare's 
phrase,  *  are  worn  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
men;'  whose  imaginations  are  grown  callous,  and 
have  lost  all  those  delicate  sentiments  which  are  na- 
tural to  minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved. 
Such  old  battered  miscreants  ridicule  every  diing  as 
romantic  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  present 
interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries,  who 
dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age  for  what  has  not  its 
immediate  reward  joined  to  it.  The  talents,  interest^ 
or  experience,  of  such  men,  make  them  very  often 
useful  in  all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
wealth  and  dignities  they  may  arrive  at,  they  ought 
to  consider,  that  every  one  stands  as  a  blot  in  tha 
annals  of  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of 
honour  by  any  other  way  than  through  that  of  virtaiQ* 
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IVopriuni  hoc  et>e  pradentia,  conciliare  sibi  animos  hominam,  et 
ad  iisas  saos  adjoogeie. — Cicero. 

Tbe  art  of  pradeooe  lies  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  woild,  an^i 
taming  it  to  a  man's  own  advantage. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard's, 
when  there  came  in  among  us  their  cousin  Tom,  who 
is  one  of  those  country  squires  that  set  up  for  plain 
honest  gentlemen  who  speak  their  minds.  Tom  is^ 
in  short  a  lively,  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enouglv 
to  have  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  had  it  been 
polished  and  rectified  by  good  manners.  Tom  had 
not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  set 
every  one  in  the  company  a  blushing,  by  some  blunt 
questicm,  or  imlucky  observation.  He  asked  the 
Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  husband ;  and 
told  her  eldest  sister  Elie  looked  a  little  wan  under 
the  eyes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  look  about 
her,  if  she  did  not  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other 
world.  The  good  Lady  Lizard,  who  suffers  more 
than  her  daughters  on  such  an  occasion,  desired  her 
cousin  Thomas  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  so  severe  on 
his  relations;  to  which  the  booby  replied  wit&  a 
rude  country  laugh,  Mf  I  be  not  mistaken,  aunt,  you 
were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expect  that 
your  daughters  should  be  maids  till  five-and-twen- 
ty !'  I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse;  when, 
without  taking  notice  of  what  I  said,  *  Mr.  Ironside,^ 
says  he,  *  you  fill  my  cousins'  heads  with  your  fine- 
notions,  as  you  call  them ;  can  you  teach  them  to 
make  a  pudding  V  I  must  confess  he  put  me  out  of 
countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery,  so  that  I  loade 
BOme  excuse,  and  left  {he  room. 
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This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on  the 
usefulness  of  complaisance,  to  make  all  conversation 
agreeable.  This,  though  in  itself  it  be  scarce  reck- 
oned in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which 
gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  possess- 
ed of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished  writer, 
that  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  In  the  same 
manner  I  would  advise  every  man  of  learning,  who 
would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or 
philosopher,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  social 
virtue  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
a^eeable»  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths 
distinction,  sweetens  conversation,  and  makes  every 
one  in  the  company  pleased  with  himself.  It  pro- 
duces good-nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  encou- 
rages Qie  timorous,  soothes  the  turbulent,  huma- 
nizes the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civi- 
lized persons  firom  a  confusion  of  savages.  In  a 
word,  complaisance  is  a  virtue  that  blends  all  orders 
of  men  together  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  words 
and  actions,  and  is  suited  to  that  equality  in  human 
nature  which  every  one  ought  to  consider,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and  af- 
fliction of  every  man's  heart,  we  should  often  find 
that  more  of  it  arises  from  little  imaginary  distresses, 
such  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions,  expressions 
of  contempt,  and  (what  Shakspeare  reckons  among 
other  evils  under  the  sun) 


-The  proad  man'i  oontamdly. 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  ipornt 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takei»  ■ 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of'lift* 
The  only  method  to  remove  these  iiP  '  ^>- 

iresses  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bur 
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l«  tW  Mil  ml  pnccice  of  such  an  ingeiiious  com- 
f&iiBiBK«  K  I  bsTc  been  here  describings  wbich,  as 
K  s  A  TirsK.  CUT  be  defined  to  be,  '  a  constant  en- 
^sai^iar  r:  pCeise  those  whom  we  convene  with,  so 
XLT  »  v;  2LAT  do  it  innocently.'  I  shall  here  add, 
^K  I  kz^w  !^o:q^  so  etfectnal  to  raise  a  man's 
iurzKse  IS  cTGcpkiissnoe ;  which  recommends  more 
15  ±if  SET-ccr  o{  the  great,  than  wit,  knowledge, 
cr  azT  jioer  olent  whatsoeTer.  I  find  this  con- 
vvcT  prettily  illustrated  by  a  little  wild 
L-e.  which  1  shall  here  abridge  for  the  sake 
cff  ST  r^^ier.  af^r  harinir  agrain  warned  him,  that  I 
dr  2r:c  rscixiirDend  to  him  such  an  impeitinent  or 
Taeanss  oocspUisance  as  is  not  consistent  with  ho- 


binng  reduced  to  great  porerty,  and 

kkT3:£  «s:  noching  for  two  dairs  together,  nwde  a 

TiK  r.»  s  sote  Barmecide  in  Persia,  who  was  feiy 

b.-scnbSJe«  bet  withal  a  great  humorist.     The  Bar- 

szKfioie  was  Ktmu:  at  his  table  that  seemed  readj 

d  fee  an  entertainment.     Upon  hearing  Scha- 

's  j^^-girfiir.L.  he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and 

^c     He  ihen  eaTc  him  an  empty  plate,  and 

bow  be  liked  his  rice-soup.     ScfaacabaCi 

^i','  w*i*  A  sixn  o«  wit,  and  resolved  to  comply  with 

c^  E^u-.uecice  in  &1I  his  humours,  told  him  it  was 

*iKrabIe«  and  at  the  same  time,  in  imitation  of  the 

c^?.  Lf^rd  up  the  enipty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with 

c^v^l:  r^vis'^re.     The  B:irmecide  then  asked  him  if 

be  «rvcr  saw  whiter  bread?     Schacabac,  who  saw 

ae::>.:r  S::^:  id  r.or  meat,  "  If  I  did  not  like  it,  yoa 

cyiT  S-  s^nr,-  says  he.  •*  I  should  not  eat  so  heartfly 

oc ::."" — "  Y^u  cbli^  me  mightily,"  replied  the  Bar- 

»^:;ie.  '•  pniy  let  me  help  you  to  this  leg  of  a  goose" 

^srhjio-jihac  n: ached  out  his  plate  and  received  no- 

thisc  ou  It  with  «nreat  cheerfulness.     As  he  was  eat- 

KK^  tvxT  heartily  on  this  imaginary  goose,  and  crj- 


ing  upthe  sauce  to  the  skies,  the  Barmecide  desired 
bim  to  keep  a  corner  of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted 
lamb,  fed  with  pistachio  nuts,  and  after  having  called 
for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  served  up,  **  Here 
is  .a  dish,"  says  he,  "  that  you  will  see  at  nobody's 
table  but  my  own."  Schacabac  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  the  taste  of  it,  **  which  is  like  nothing,** 
says  he,  "  I  ever  eat  before."  Several  other  nice 
dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which  both  of  them 
commended,  and  feasted  on  after  the  same  manner. 
This  was  followed  by  an  invisible  dessert,  no  part  of 
which  delighted  Schacabac  so  much  as  a  certain  lo- 
zenge, which  the  Barmecide  told  him  was  a  sweet- 
meat of  his  own  invention.  Schacabac  at  length 
being  courteously  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that 
he  had  no  stomach,  and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and  at 
the  same  time  being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up 
and  down  to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused,  for 
that  really  he  was  so  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit 
more.  "  Come,  then,"  says  the  Barmecide,  "  the 
cloth  shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall  taste  of  my 
wines,  which  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  are  the  best 
in  Persia."  He  then  filled  both  their  glasses  out  of 
an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have  excused 
himself  from  drinking  so  much  at  once,  because  he 
said  he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liquor ;  how- 
ever, being  pressed  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take  it  off, 
having  beforehand  praised  the  colour,  and  afterward 
the  flavour.  Being  plied  with  two  or  three  other 
imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wines,  equally  deli- 
cious, and  a  little  vexed  with  his  fantastic  treat,  he 
pretenided  to  grow  flustered,  and  gave  the  Barmecide 
a  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  immediately  recovering 
himself,  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dens,  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfor- 
tulie  to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink."  The  Barme- 
cide could  but  smile  at  the  humour  of  his  guest,  and, 

XVIII.  R 
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instead  of  being  angry  at  him,  ^^  I  find>''  BWfs  he, 
**  thou  art  a  complauant  fellow,  and  deservest  to  he 
entertained  in  my  house.  Since  thou  canst  aooon- 
modate  thyself  to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  toai- 
ther  in  good  earnest.''  Upon  which,  calling  &r  fail 
supper,  the  rice-soup,  the  goose,  the  pistachio  lamb, 
the  several  other  nice  dishes,  with  me  dessert,  die 
lozenges,  and  all  the  variety  of  Persian  wines,  we» 
served  up  successively  one  after  another ;  and  Scift- 
cabac  was  feasted  in  reality  with  those  very  things 
which  he  had  before  been  entertained  with  in  imagi- 
nation/ cf 
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■        misemm  est  alienft  vivere  qaadrlU 

Juv.  SAt.y.  ver.^. 

How  wretched  he,  by  cruel  fortune  cros^ 
Who  never  dines,  but  at  another's  cost. 

When  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's  rest,  I 
order  the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  search  into  that 
magazine  of  intelligence  for  such  letters  as  are  to  my 
purpose.  The  first  I  looked  into  comes  to  me  from 
one  who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He  treats 
himself  in  the  beginning  of  it,  after  such  a  manner, 
as  I  am  persuaded  that  no  man  of  sense  would  treat 
hTm.  Even  the  lawyer  and  the  physidan  to  a  man 
of  quality  expect  to  be  used  like  gentlemen,  and  much 
more  may  any  one  of  so  superior  a  profession.  I  am 
by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  dispute,  whether 
the  chaplain  or  the  master  of  the  house  be  the  better 
man,  and  the  more  to  be  respected.  The  two  learned 
authors,  Doctor  Hickes  and  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  I 
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BH^t  add  several  others,  are  to  be  excused,  if  tbey 
liave  carried  the  point  a  little  too  high  in  favour  of 
tbe  chaplain,  since  in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we 
five  in,  the  popular  opinion  runs  so  ^r  into  the  other 
extreme.  The  only  controversy,  between  the  patron 
and  the  chaplain,  ought  to  be  which  should  promote 
the  good  designs  and  interests  of  each  other  most, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  is  the  happiest  cir- 
ciunstance  in  a  great  estate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies 
a  man  for  choosing  out  of  such  a  learned  and-  va- 
luable body  of  men  as  that  of  the  English  clergy, 
a  friend,  a  spiritual  guide,  and  a  companion.  The 
letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  this  order,  is  as 
follows : 

•  MR.  GUARDIAN, 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liberty 
of  two  or  three  questions,  but  also  in  the  solution  of 
them. 

*  I  have  had  the  honour  many  years  of  being' 
chaplain  in  a  noble  family,  and  of  being  accounted 
the  highest  servant  in  the  house,  either  out  of  re- 
spect to  my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in  the  uppermost 
garret. 

*  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  always 
adorned  with  useful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as 
well  as  covered  with  plenty.  I  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  sanctify  and  garnish 
a  feast,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally 
desired  to  fill  up  the  conversation  an  hour  after  I 
had  done  my  duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is 
come  to  the  estate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a 
censor  morum,  an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  suf- 
fered to  retire  constantly  with  "  Prosperity  to  the 
church*'  in  my  mouth.  I  declare  solemnly.  Sir,  that 
I  have  heard  nothing  iVom  all  the  fine  gentlemen 
wb<>  visit  udi  more  remarkabk,  for  half  a  year,  ttiar 
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that  one  young  lord  was  seven  times  drunk  at  Genosy 
and  another  had  an  affair  with  a  famous  courtesan 
at  Veaice.  I  have  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay 
three  or  four  rounds  beyond  the  church,  to  see  what 
topics  of  discourse  they  went  upon,  but  to  my  great 
surprise,  have  hardly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  be- 
sides the  toasts.  Then  they  all  stare  full  in  my  face, 
and  shew  all  the  actions  of  uneasiness  till  I  am  gond. 
Immediately  upon  my  departure,  to  use  the  words 
in  an  old  comedy,  ^'  I  find,  by  the  noise  they  make, 
that  they  had  a  mind  to  be  private."  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  what  conversation  they  have  among  one 
another,  which  I  may  not  be  present  at;  since  I  love 
innocent  mirth  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  am 
shocked  with  no  freedoms  whatsoever,  which  are 
consistent  with  Christianity.  I  have,  with  much 
ado,  maintained  my  post  hitherto  at  the  dessert, 
and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron;  but 
how  long  I  shall  be  invested  with  this  privilege  I  do 
not  know.  For  the  servants,  who  do  not  see  me 
supported  as*  I  was  in  my  old  lord's  time,  begin  to 
brush  very  familiarly  by  me,  and  thrust  aside  my  chair, 
when  they  set  the  sweetmeats  on  the  table.  I  have 
been  born  and  educated  a  gentleman,  and  desire 
you  will  make  the  public  sensible,  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  was  never  thought,  in  any  age  or  country, 
to  debase  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it.  Among 
the  great  services  which  your  useful  papers  daily  do 
to  religion,  this  perhaps  will  not  be  the  least,  and 
will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  on  your  unknown 
servant,  G.  W.' 

•  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 

*■  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper  of  the 
7th  instant,  in  which  you  recommend  the  study  of 
useful  knowledge  to  women  of  quality,  or  fortune.  I 
have  since  that  met  with  a  very  elegant  poem>  written 
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by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More*  It  is  iziscribed  to 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  then  seeking  out  a  wife ;  he 
advises  him  on  that  occasion  to  overlook  wealth  and 
beauty^  and  if  he  desires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himself 
with  a  woman  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words 
on  this  last  head  are  as  follows: 


''.  Proculque  stulta  sit, 
Parvis  labellulis. 
Semper  loquacitas ; 
Proculque  rusticum 
Semper  silentium. 
Sit  ilia,  vel  mod6 
Instructa  Uteris ; 
Yel  talis,  ut  mod6 
Sit  apta  Uteris. 
Felix  queevis  bene 
Priscis  ab  omnibus 
Possit  libellulis, 
Tltam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata : 
Armata  cum  quibus, 
Nee  ilia  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat ;. 
Nee  ilia  turbidis 
MiseUa  lugeat, 
JProstrata  casibus. 
Jucunda  sic  erit 


Docteeque  conjugis 
Sinu  quiescere : 
Dum  grata  te  fovet ; 
Manuque  mobiU 
Dum  plectra  personat; 
Et  voce  (qui  nee  est, 
'Prognse,  sororculea 
Tu8B  suavior) 
Amoena  canitiUat, 
Apollo  qute  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulo, 
Docto  tamen,  dies 
Noctesque  ducere ; 
Notare  verbula 
MelUta,  maximis 
Non  absque  gratiis, 
Ab  ore  melleo 
Semper  fluentia: 
Quibus  coercea, 


Semper,  nee  unquam  erit  Si  quando  te  levet 


Gravis,  molestave 
Vitee  comes  tuee ; 
^  Quee  docta  parvulos 
Docebit,  et  tuos 
Cum  lacte  Uteras 
Olim  nepotulos. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Viros  r^nquere, 


Inane  gaudium 
Quibus  levaverit. 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  moeror  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Summa  eloquentia. 
Jam  cum  omnium  gravi 
Rerum  Scientia. 
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Talem  olim  ego  putem  Talemque  iagpicor 

Et  yatis  Orphei  (Quft  nulla  charior 

Fuisse  conjugem ;  Unquam  fuit  patri. 

Nee  unquam  ab  inferis  Quo  nemo  doctioT) 

Cur^set  improbo  Fuisse  TuUiam: 

Labore  fceminam  Talisque,  qu®  tulit 

Referre  rusticam:  Gracchos  duos,  fuit; 

Talemque  credimus  Quee  quos  tulit,  bonis 

Nasonis  inclytam,  Instruxit  artibus ; 

Qu9  vel  patrem  queat  Nee  profnit  minus 

^uare  carmine,  Magistra,  qu^  parens^** 
Fuisse  filiam : 

'  The  sense  of  this  elegant  description  is  as  follows: 
*  May>.  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always 
stupidly  silent,  not  always  prattling  nonsente!   May 
she  be  learned,  if  possible,  or  at  least  capable  of  being 
made  so !     A  woman  thus  accomplished  will  be  al- 
ways drawing  sentences  and  maxims  of  yirtue  out 
of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.     She  will  be  herself 
in  all  changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in  pros- 
perity ,^nor^broken  with  adversity.     You  will  find  in 
ner  an  eyen,  cheerful,  good-humoured  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  companion  for  life.     She  will  infuse  know- 
ledge into' your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from 
their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wisdom.    Whatever 
company  you  are  engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at 
home,  and  retire  with  delight  from  the  society  of  men 
into  the  bosom  of  one  who  is  so  dear,  so  Imowing, 
and  so  amiable.    If  she  touches  her  lute,  or  sings  to 
it  any  of  her  own  compositions,  her  yoice  will  soothe 
you  in  your  solitudes,  and  sound  mo,e  sweetly  in 
your  ear  than  that  of  the  nightingale.     You  will 
waste  with  pleasure  whole  days  and  nights  in  her 
conyersation,  and  be  eyer  finding  out  new  beauties 
in  her  discourse.    She  will  keep  your  mind  in  per- 
petual serenity,  restrain  its  mirdi  from  being  duso- 
lute,  and  prevent  its  melancholy  from  being  painfU* 
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^  Such  was  doubtless  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  for  who 
would  have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered 
a  fooUsh  bride?  Such  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid, 
who  was  his  rival  in  poetry.  Such  was  TuUia,  as  she 
is  celebrated  by  the  most  learned  and  most  fond  of 
fathers.  And  such  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Grac- 
chi, who  is  no  less  famous  for  having  been  their  in- 
structor, than  their  parent,'  CC^ 
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—  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo. — Virg.  ^n.  vi.  144. 
The  same  rich  metal  glitters  on  the  tree. 

An  eminent  prelate  of  our  church  observes  that 
^  there  is  no  way  of  writing  so  proper  for  the  refining 
and  polishing  a  language,  as  the  translating  of  books 
into  it,  if  he  who  undertakes  it  has  a  competent  skill 
of  the  one  tongue,  and  is  a  master  of  the  other. 
When  a  man  writes  his  own  thoughts,  the  heat  of 
his  fancy,  and  the  quickness  of  his  mind,  carry  him 
so  much  after  the  notions  themselves,  that  for  the 
most  part  he  is  too  warm  to  judge  of  the  aptness  of 
words,  and  the  justness  of  figures ;  so  that  he  either 
neglects  these  too  much  or  overdoes  them :  but  when 
a  man  translates,  he  has  none  of  these  heats  about 
him ;  and  therefore  the  French  took  no  ill  method, 
when  they  intended  to  reform  and  beautify  their 
language,  in  setting  their  best  authors  on  work  to 
translate  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  into  it.' 
Thus  far  this  learned  prelate. 

And  another  lately  deceased  tells  us,  that  '  the 
way  of  leaving  verbal  translations,  and  chiefly  re- 
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gaidisg  th«  tense  and  geniua  of  the  autltor^  ^was 
•carcelieard  of  in  England  before  this  present  age/ 
As  for  the  difficulty  of  translating  well,  erci^  ont 
I  believe  must  allow  my  Lord  Roscommon  to  be  ta 
the  right,  when  he  says, 

TU  true*  componng  is  the  nobler  pMt» 

Bat  gcx)d  transUtioii  is  no  easy  art : 

For  tho'  materials  have  long  since  been  founds 

Yet  both  your  fancy »  and  your  hands  are  bound ; 

And  by  impnmng  what  was  writ  before, 

Inrention  labours  less,  but  judgment  more. 

Diyden  judiciously  remarks,  that '  a  translator  is 
to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly 
he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  character,  and 
makes  him  not  unlike  himself.'  And  a  too  dose 
and  servile  imitation,  which  the  same  poet  calls 
'  treading  on  the  heels  of  an  author,'  is  deservedly 
laughed  at  by  Sir  John  Denham;  ^  I  conceive  it,' 
says  he,  *  a  vulgar  error  in  translating  poets,  to  affect 
bemg  Jidus  interpres.  Let  that  care  be  with  them 
who  deal  in  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  faith ; 
but  whosoever  aims  at  it  in  poetry,  as  he  attempts 
what  is  not  required,  so  shall  he  never  perform  what 
he  attempts ;  for  it  is  not  his  business  alone  to  trans- 
late language  into  language,  but  poesy  into  poesy; 
and  poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  matin  pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate, 
and  if  a  new  spirit  is  not  added  in  the  transfusion, 
there  will  remain  notliingbut  a  cceput  mortuum,  there 
being  certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to 
every  language,  which  give  life  and  energy  to  the 
words ;  and  whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation, 
shall  have  the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller, 
who  lost  his  own  language  abroad,  and  brought 
home  no  other  instead  of  it.  For  the  grace  of  the 
Latin  will  be  lost  by  being  turned  into  English  words, 
and  the  grace  of  the  English  by  being  tumeid  into 
the  Latin  phrase.^ 
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After  this  collection  of  authorities  out  of  some  of 
our  greatest  English  writers,  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  a  translation,  in  which  the  author  has 
conformed  himself  to  the  opinion  of  these  great  men. 
The  beauty  of  the  translation  is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  public,  without  acquainting  them  that 
tlie  translator  is  Mr.  Eusden  of  Cambridge,  who 
obliged  them  in  the  Guardian  of  August  the  6th, 
with  the  Court  of  Venus  out  of  the  same  Latin  poet, 
which  was  highly  applauded  by  the  best  judges  in 
performances  of  this  nature. 

The  Speech  of  Pluto  to  Proserpine,  from  the  Second 
Book  of  her  Rape,  hy  Claudian, 

Cease,  cease»  fair  nymph,  to  lavish  precious  tears, 
And  discompose  your  soul  with  airy  fears. 
Look  on  bicilia's  glitt'ring  courts  with  scorn ; 
A  nobler  sceptre  shall  that  hand  adorn. 
Imperial  pomp  shall  soothe  a  gen'rous  pride  : 
.  The  bridegroom  never  will  disgrace  the  bride. 
If  you  above  terrestrial  thrones  aspire. 
From  Heaven  I  sprung,  and  Saturn  was  my  sire. 
The  pow  r  of  Pluto  stretches  all  around, 
Uncircumscrib'd  by  Nature's  utmost  bound  ; 
Where  matter  mould'riug  dies,  where  forms  decay. 
Thro'  the  vast  trackless  void  extends  my  sway. 
Mark  not  with  mournful  eyes  the  fainting  light. 
Nor  tremble  at  this  interval  of  night; 
A  fairer  scene  shall  open  to  your  view. 
An  earth  more  verdant,  and  a  heaven  more  blue ; 
Another  Phcebus  gilds  these  happy  skies. 
And  other  stars,  with  purer  flames  arise. 
There  chaste  adorers  shall  their  praises  join. 
And  with  the  choicest  gifts  enrich  your  shrine. 
The  blissful  climes  no  change  of  ages  knew. 
The  golden  first  began,  and  still  is  new. 
That  golden  age  your  world  a  while  could  boast. 
But  here  it  flourished  and  was  never  lost. 
Perpetual  zephyrs  breathe  thro' fragrant  bowers; 
And  painted  meads  smile  with  unbidden  flowers) 
Flow'rs  of  immortal  bloom  and  various  hue ; 
No  rival  tweett  in  your  own  Enna  grew, 
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gar  ^^             ^,^iy/F«ngtod© 

i*.  .  m-^^^jectB  flo  ▼«»gw  shade. 

■^'  *»0t»'*\^mr  irealth,  the  branches  bead, 

A*^'  ^^ppkt  to  yovLT  reach  descend. 

I  ^  .■^'i^iA  bot  plack  the  blooming  ore, 

tl  ^tf«  '^  direst  will  increase  the  more. 


>  ""^tf  00  trifling  themes  expUdn, 
j&>  2^7 unbounded  glories  of  your  teign. 
V  ^^^^tae  owns  your  pow*r :  whate*er  have  Inrth, 
10^  tad  move  o'er  all  the  face  of  eartk  *, 
^^  Ocean's  mighty  caverns  sleep, 
imoi^yt  roll  along  the  foamy  deep ; 
it.tfi  stiff  pillions  airy  journeys  take, 
Qfffit  the  floating  stream  or  stagnant  lake : 
u  rain  tbey  labour  to  preserve  their  breath, 
^fld  soon  fall  victims  to  your  subject.  Death. 
I/ooomber'd  triumphs  swift  to  you  he  brings, 
Bui .'  goddess  of  all  sublunary  things! 
£fflpires,  that  sink  above,  here  rise  again. 
And  worlds  unpeopled  crowd  the  Elysian  plun* 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  monarch,  and  the  slave. 
Know  no  superior  honours  in  this  grave. 
Proud  tyrants  once,  and  laurell'd  chiefe  shall  come. 
And  kneel,  and  trembling  wait  from  you  thdr  doom. 
The  impious,  forc'd,  shall  then  their  crimes  disclose. 
And  see  past  pleasures  teem  with  future  woes; 
Deplore  in  darkness  your  impartial  sway. 
While  spotless  souls  enjoy  the  fields  of  day. 
When  ripe  for  second  birth,  the  dead  shall  stand. 
In  shiv'ring  throngs  on  the  Lethean  strand. 
That  shade  whom  you  approve  shall  first  be  brou^^t 
To  quaff  oblivion  in  the  pleasing  draught. 
Whose  thread  of  life,  just  spun,  you  would  renew. 
But  nod,  and  Clotho  shall  rewind  the  clue. 
Let  no  distrust  of  power  your  joys  abate. 
Speak  what  you  wish,  and  what  you  speak  b  fiite. 

The  ravisher  thus  sooth'd  the  weeping  fur. 
And  check'd  the  fury  of  his  steeds  with  care : 
Possessed  of  Beauty's  charms  he  calmly  rode> 
And  Love  first  soften'd  the  relentless  god. 
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Decipit  exemplar,  Yitiis  imitabile Hor.  1  £p.  nx.  17. 

Examples  vice  can  imitate,  deceive. — Crbech. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  coxcomb  at  the 
head  of  a  family.  He  scatters  infection  through  the 
whole  house.  His  wife  and  children  have  always 
their  eyes  upon  him;  if  they  have  more  sense  than 
Iiimself,  they  are  out  of  countenance  for  him ;  if  less, 
they  submit  their  understandings  to  him,  and  make 
daily  improvements  on  folly  and  impertinence.  I 
have  been  very  often  secretly  concerned,  when  I  have 
seen  a  circle  of  pretty  children  cramped  in  their  na- 
tural j)arts,  and  prattling  even  below  themselves, 
while  they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  silly  parents. 
The  dulness  of  a  father  often  extinguishes  a  genius 
in  the  son,  or  gives  such  a  wrong  cast  to  his  mind, 
as  it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to  wear  off.  In  short,  where 
the  head  of  a  family  is  weak,  you  hear  the  repetitions 
^f  his  insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  conceits,  and 
topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  His 
table,  ms  fire-side,  his  parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of 
them  so  many  standing  scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  recom- 
mend the  improvements  of  th6  mind  to  my  female 
readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance  for 
it ;  and  if  it  meets  with  weakness  in  one  of  the  heads,  ^ 
may  have  it  made  up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an 
unhappy  circumstance  in  a  family,  where  the  wife 
has  more  knowledge  than  the  husband ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter it  should  be  so,  than  that  there  should  be  no 
knowledge  in  the  whole  house.  It  is  highly  expe- 
dient that  at  least  one  of  the  persons,  who  sits  at  the 
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helm  of  afiGeurs,  should  give  an  example  of  good  sense 
to  those  who  are  under  them  in  these  little  domestic 
governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a  fa- 
mily, vice  is  more  so,  as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious 
and  of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When  the  master 
is  a  profligate,  the  rake  runs  through  the  house.  You 
hear  the  sons  talking  loosely  and  swearing  after  the 
father,  and  see  the  daughters  either  famUiarized  to 
his  discourse,  or  every  moment  blushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  his 
master's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and 
repeats'  in  the  kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour. 
Invest  him  with  the  same  title  and  ornaments,  and 
you  will  scarce  know  him  from  his  lord.  He  prac- 
tises the  same  oaths,  the  same  ribaldry,  the  same 
way  of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  great  concern  to  a  family, 
that  the  ruler  of  it  should  be  wise  and  virtuous.  7%e 
first  of  these  quahties  does  not  indeed  lie  within  his 
power ;  but  though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power 
to  give  a  good  example  of  modesty,  of  temperance, 
of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtues,  which 
though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  human  nature,  may 
be  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  ca- 
pacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications 
in  the  master  of  a  house,  if  he  is  not  accomplished  in 
both  of  them,  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  be  de- 
ficient in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  since  the  con- 
sequences of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous 
nature  than  those  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  left  us  of  Py- 
thagoras, I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  -which  that  philosopher,  who  was  an 
illustrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  had  on  his 
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private  family.  .  This  excellent  man,  after  having 
perfected  himself  in  the  learning  of  his  own  country^ 
travelled  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on 
purpose  to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men  of 
every  place ;  by  which  means  he  gleaned  up  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  still  admired  by  the 
greatest  men  of  the  present  times  as  a  prodigy  of 
science.  His  wife  Theano  wrote  several  books,  and 
after  his  death  taught  his  philosophy  in  his  public 
school,  which  was  frequented  by  numberless  disciples 
of  different  countries.  There  are  several  excellent 
sayings  recorded  of  her.  I  shall  only  mention  one, 
because  it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to 
her  wisdom.  Being  asked  by.  some  of  her  sex,  in  how 
long  a  time  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the 
gods,  after  having  conversed  with  a  man  ?  '  If  it 
were  her  husband,'  says  she,  *  the  next  day ;  if  i^ 
stranger,  never.'  Pythagoras  had  by  his 'wife  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  sons,  Telauges 
and  Mnesarchus,  were  both  eminent  philosophers, 
and  were  joined  with  their  mother  in  the  government 
of  the  Pythagorean  school.  Arignote  was  one  of  his 
daughters,  whose  writings  were  extant,  and  very 
much  admired,  in  the  age  of  Porphyrins.  Damo  was 
another  of  his  daughters,  in  whose  hands  Pythagoras 
left  his  works,  with  a  prohibition  to  communicate 
them  to  strangers,  which  she  observed  to  the  hazard 
of  her  life :  and  though  she  was  offered  a  great  sum 
for  them,  rather  chose  to  live  in  poverty,  than  not 
obey  the  commands  of  her  beloved  father.  Myia  was^ 
the  third  of  the  daughters,  whose  works  and  history- 
were  very  famous,  even  in  Lucian's  time.  She  was 
so  signally  virtuous,  that  for  her  unblemished  beha- 
viour in  her  virginity,  she  was  chosen  to  lead  up  the 
chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  solemnity;  and  for  her 
exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  matrons,  in  the  like  public  ceremony 
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The  memoiy  of  this  learned  woman  was  so  precioni 
among  her  countrymen^  that  her  house  was  after  her 
death  converted  into  a  temple,  and  the  street  she 
lived  in  called  bv  the  name  of  the  Mosceiim.  Nor 
must  I  omit,  whdst  I  am  mentioning  this  great  phi- 
losopher, under  his  character  as  the  master  of  a  fa- 
milv,  that  two  of  his  servants  so  improved  themselves 
under  him,  that  they  were  instituted  into  his  sect, 
and  made  an  eminent  figure  in  the  list  of  Pythago- 
reans. The  names  of  these  two  servants  were  As- 
treeus  and  Zamolxes.  This  single  example  suffici- 
ently shews  us  both  the  influence  and  merit  of  one 
who  discharges  as  he  ought  the  office  of  a  good  mas- 
ter of  a  family ;  which,  if  it  Vere  well  observed  in 
every  house,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  uni* 
versal  depravation  of  manners,  by  which  the  present 
age  is  so  much  distinguished,  and  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  lament  than  to  reform.  <S> 
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altqnisqae  malo  fait  usus  in  illo. — Ovid.  Met  ii.  532. 

Some  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose. — ^Addison. 

Charitt  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
hands,  says  an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the 
expressions,  not  the  essence,  of  this  virtue.  A  man 
may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  indigent 
without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when 
he  is  not  able  to  bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  there- 
fore a  habit  of  good-will,  or  benevolence,  in  the  soul, 
which  disposes  us  to  the  love,  assistance,  and  relief 
of  mankind,  especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
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it.  The  poor  man  who  has  this  ezoelleiit  frame  of 
mind  is  no  less  entitled  to  ike  reward  of  this  Yirtoe 
than  the  man  who  founds  a  college.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  charitable,  to  an  extravagance,  this  way. 
I  never  saw  an  indigent  person  in  my  life  withoot 
reaching  out  to  him  some  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  every  one  that  I  meet 
that  is  in  affliction ;  and  if  my  abiUties  were  equal  to 
my  wishes,  there  should  be  neither  pain  nor  poverty 
in  the  world. 

To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself  in  this 
particular,  I  shall  present  him  with  the  secret  histiMry 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  my  life* 

I  was  once  engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  It  is  frequently  observed  of  men  who  have 
been  busied  in  this  pursuit,  that  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  principal  design,  they  have,  however, 
made  such  discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  have  suf- 
ficiently recompensed  their  inquiries.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  1  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  that 
afiair,  I  do  not  repent  of  my  engaging  in  it,  because 
it  produced  in  my  mind  such  an  habitual  exercise  of 
charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perhaps  it 
would  have  been,  had  1  never  been  lost  in  so  pleas- 
ing a  delusion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have  a 
new  Indies  in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetually  taken 
up  in  considering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed  a  whole  day  in 
walking  about  this  great  city,  to  find  out  proper 
places  for  the  erection  of  hospitals.  I  had  likewise 
entertained  that  project,  which  has  since  succeeded 
in  another  place,  of  building  churches  at  the  court- 
end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  difierence,  that  in- 
stead of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred, 
*  and  to  have  seen  them  all  finished  in  less  than  one 
year. 
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I  had  with  great  pains  and  applicatiion  got  to- 
gether  a  list  of  all  the  French  Protestants ;  and  by 
the  best  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the 
value  of  all  those  estates  and  eifects  which  every  one 
of  them  had  left  in  his  own  country  for  the  saJce  of 
his  religion,  being  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to 
him,  and  return  some  of  them  the  double  of  what  they 
had  lost. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory^  my  operator, 
who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and  used  to  foot  it 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morning,  com- 
plained of  a  sprain  in  his  leg  that  ne  had  met  with 
over  against  St.  Clement's  church.  This  so  affected 
me,  that  as  a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him, 
and  out  of  compassion  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street  within  the 
liberties,  and  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket- 
book  accordingly.  About  the  same  time  1  entertain- 
ed some  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on 
this  side  the  Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in 
England  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart  was  the  set- 
tling upon  eveiy  man  in  Great  Britain  three  pounds 
a  year  (in  which  sum  may  be  comprised,  according 
to  Sir  William  Petty's  observations,  all  the  necessities 
of  life),  leaving  to  them  whatever  else  they  could  get 
by  their  own  industry,  to  lay  out  on  superfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myself  what  I 
should  do  in  the  matter  of  impropriations ;  but  at 
*  length  came  to  a  resolution  to  buy  them  all  up,  and 
restore  them  to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul's,  I  took 
some  time  to  survey  that  structure,  and  not  being  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building 
it  up  anew  at  my  own  expense. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  in- 
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tended  to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  six,  half  a  dozen 
footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  pubUc  matters 
looked  very  gloomy,  taxes  came  hard,  the  war  went 
on  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  great  burdens 
that  were  laid  upon  them.  This  made  me  resolve  to 
set  aside  one  morning,  to  consider  seriously  the  state 
of  the  nation.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  it, 
because  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  not,  to 
sit  at  home  in  my  morning-gown,  having,  after  a  most 
incredible  expense,  pawned  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  my 
operator  assured  me  was  the  last  he  should  want  to 
bring  all  our  matters  to  bear.  After  having  con- 
sidered many  projects,  I  at  length  resolved  to  beat 
the  common  enemy  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a 
scheme  which  would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  had  things  succeeded  to  mv  wishes.  As 
I  was  in  this  golden  dream,  somebody  knocked  at 
my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  messenger 
that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory.  The 
fellow  looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  I  was  resolved 
to  make  his  fortune  before  he  delivered  his  message: 
but  seeing  he  brought  a  letter  from  my  operator,  I 
concluded  I  was  bound  to  it  in  honour,  as  much  as  a 
prince  is  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that  brings  him  the 
first  news  of  a  victory.  I  knew  this  was  the  long- 
expected  hour  of  projection,  and  which  I  had  waited 
for  with  great  impatience,  above  half  a  year  before. 
In  short,  I  broke  open  the  letter  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  and  found  it  as  follows : 

•SIR, 

*  After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can 
conveniently  spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  your 
generous  nature,  and  therefore  must  ingenuously  ^aa*f 
fess  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  tbi  pbilotoplitt!'* 
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Stone  than  yon  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  I  could  never  yet  bubble  a  blockhead 
oat  of  his  money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and 
parts  who  are  for  my  purpose.  This  made  me  apply 
myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity. 
How  I  have  succeeded,  you  yourself  can  best  tell. 
Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

Thomas  White. 

*  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid  the  key 
under  the  door.' 

I  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  this  man,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  my 
disappointment,  though  not  so  much  for  what  I  my- 
self, as  what  the  public  suffered  by  it.  I  think  how- 
ever I  ought  to  let  the  world  know  what  I  designed 
ibr  them,  and  hope  that  such  of  my  readers  who  find 
they  had  a  share  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept 
of  the  will  for  the  deed.  CCi* 
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Fata  viam  invenient Vine.  iEn.  iii.  395. 

Fate  the  way  will  find. — Drtdev. 

The  following  story  is  lately  translated  out  of  an 
Arabian  manuscript,  which  1  think  has  very  much 
the  turn  of  an  oriental  tale ;  and  as  it  has  never  be- 
fore been  printed,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through  all  the 
eastern  paits  of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  the 
Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great  physician. 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  simples, 
understood  all  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  knew 
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the  secrets  that  were  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of 
the  Black  Palace,  and  chief  of  the  physicians  to  Al- 
nareschin  the  great  King  of  Persia. 

Alnareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant  that 
ever  reigned  in  this_  country.  He  was  of  a  fearful, 
suspicious,  and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death 
upon  very  slight  jealousies  and  surmises  five-and- 
thirty  of  his  queens,  and  above  twenty  sons  whom  he 
suspected  to  hd,ve  conspired  against  his  life.  Being 
at  length  wearied  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cru- 
elties in  his  own  family,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole 
race  of  caliphs  should  be  entirely  lost,  he  one  day 
sent  for  Helim,  and  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner. 

*  Helim,*  said  he,  *  I  have  long  admired  thy  great 
wisdom,  and  retired  way  of  living.  I  shall  now 
shew  thee  the  entire  confidence  which  I  place  in  thee. 
I  have  only  two  sons  remaining,  who  are  as  yet  but 
infants.  It  is  my  design  that  thou  take  them  home 
with  thee,  and  educate  them  as  thy  own.  Train 
them  up  in  the  humble  unambitious  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. By  this  means  shall  the  line  of  caliphs  be 
preserved,  and  my  children  succeed  after  me,  with- 
out aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst  I  am  yet  alive.' — 

*  The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  be  obeyed,* 
said  Helim.  After  which  he  bowed,  and  went  out 
of  the  king's  presence.  He  then  received  his  chil- 
dren into  his  own  house,  and  from  that  time  bred 
them  up  with  him  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  He- 
lim as  their  father,  and  made  such  improvements 
under  him,  that  by  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  they 
were  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  east.  The 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest 
Abdallah.  They  lived  together  in  such  a  perfect 
friendship,  that  to  this  day  it  is  said  of  intimate 
friends,  that  they  live  together  like  Ibrahim 
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dallah.  Hdim  had  an  only  diild,  who  was  a  giilof 
jt  fine  soul,  and  a  most  heautiful  person.  Her  father 
(Hnitted  nothing  in  her  edncation,  that  might  make 
her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  As 
the  young  princes  were  in  a  manner  excluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  frequently  conversed  with 
this  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
father  in  the  same  course  of  knowledge  and  of  vir- 
tue. Abdallah,  whose  mind  was  of  a  softer  turn 
than  that  of  his  brother,  grew  by  degrees  so  en- 
amoured of  her  conversation,  that  he  did  not  think 
he  hved,  when  he  was  not  in  company  with  his  be- 
loved Balsora,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid. 
The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so  great,  that  at  length 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  pretending  to 
visit  the  young  princes  his  sons,  demanded  of  Helim 
the  sight  of  Bdsora,  his  fair  daughter.  The  king 
was  so  inflamed  with  her  beauty  and  behaviour,  that 
he  sent  for  Helim  the  next  morning,  and  told  him  it 
was  now  his  design  to  recompense  him  for  all  his 
faithful  services;  and  that  in  order  to  it,  he  intended 
to  make  his  daughter  Queen  of  Persia.  Helim,  who 
knew  very  well  me  fate  of  all  those  unhappy  women 
who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could  not  but  be 
privy  to  the  secret  love  which  Abdallah  bore  his 
daughter :  '  Far  be  it,'  says  he,  '  from  the  King  of 
Persia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  caliphs,  and 
join  himself  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his 
physician.'  The  king,  however,  was  so  impatient 
for  such  a  bride,  that  without  hearing  any  excuses, 
he  immediately  ordered  Balsora  to  be  sent  for  into 
his  presence,  keeping  the  father  with  him,  in  order 
to  make  her  sensible  of  the  honour  which  he  design- 
ed her.  Balsora,  who  was  too  modest  and  humble 
to  think  her  beauty  had  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  king,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought  into  his 
presence  as  he  had  commanded. 
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She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  vir- 
gins of  Paradise.  But  upon  hearing  the  honour 
which  he  intended  her,  she  fainted  away,  and  fell 
down  as  dead  at  his  feet.  Hehni  wept,  and  after 
having  recovered  her  out  of  the  trance  into  which 
she  was  fallen,  represented  to  the  king,  that  so  un- 
expected an  honour  was  too  great  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  her  all  at  once ;  but  that  if  he  pleased, 
he  would  himself  prepare  her  for  it.  The  king  bid 
him  take  his  own  way,  and  dismissed  him.  Balso- 
ra  was  conveyed  again  to  her  father's  house,  where 
the  thoughts  of  Abdallah  renewed  her  affliction  every 
moment;  insomuch  that  at  length  she  fell  into  a 
raging  fever.  The  king  was  informed  of  her  condi- 
tion by  those  that  saw  her.  Helim  finding  no  other 
means  of  extricating  her  from  the  difficulties  she  was 
in,  after  having  composed  her  mind,  and  made  her 
acquainted  with  his  intentions,  gave  her  a  certain 
potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  asleep  for  many 
hours;  and  afterward,  in  all  the  seeming,  distress 
of  a  disconsolate  father,  informed  the  king  she  was 
dead.  The  king,  who  never  let  any  sentiments  of 
humanity  come  too  near  his  heart,  did  not  much 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter ;  however,  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  told  the  father,  that  since  it  was 
known  through  the  empire  that  Balsora  died  at  a 
time  when  he  designed  her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his 
intention  that  she  should  be  honoured  as  such  after 
her  death,  that  her  body  should  be  laid  in  the  Black 
Palace,  among  those  of  his  deceased  queens. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah,'who  had  heard  of  the 
king's  design,  was  not  less  afflicted  than  his  lieloved 
Balsora.  As  for  the  several  circumstances  of  his 
distress,  as  also  how  the  king  was  informed  of  an 
irrecoverable  distemper  into  which  he  i#a» 
they  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  histoi 
lim.    It  shall  suffice  to  acquaint  my  rei 
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Heliniy  some  days  after  the  supposed  death  of  his 
daughter,  eave  the  prince  a  potion  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  which  had  laid  asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  convey  in 
a  private  manner  the  bodies  of  all  the  rpyal  family, 
a  little  after  their  death,  into  the  Black  Palace; 
which  is  the  repository  of  all  who  are  descended 
from  the  caliphs,  or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The 
chief  physician  is  always  governor  of  the  Black  Par 
lace,  it  being  his  office  to  embalm  and  preserve  &e 
holy  family  after  they  are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take 
care  of  them  while  they  are  yet  living.  The  Black 
Palace  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  buildings 
which  is  all  of  the  finest  polished  black  maible. 
There  are  always  burning  in  it  five  thousand  ever- 
lasting lamps.  It  has  also  a  hundred  folding  doors 
of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  them  watched  day  and 
night  by  a  hundred  negroes,  who  are  to  take  care 
that  nobody  enters  besides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his 
daughter  into  this  repository,  and  at  the  appointed 
thne  received  her  out  of  the  sleep  into  which  she 
was  fallen,  took  care  some  time  after  to  bring  that 
of  Abdallah  into  the  same  place.  Balsora  watched 
over  him  till  such  time  as  the  dose  he  had  taken 
had  lost  its  efiect.  Abdallah  was  not  acquainted 
with  Helim's  design  when  he  gave  him  this  sleepy 
potion.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise, 
the  joy>  the  transport  he  was  in  at  his  first  awaking. 
He  fancied  himself  in  the  retirements  of  the  blest, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  his  dear  Balsora,  who  he 
thought  was  just  gone  before  him,  was  the  first  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  arrival.  She  soon  inform- 
ed him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  sweet  than 
the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of  his 
Balsora. 
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HeliiQy  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
-cnbalming  of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very  fre- 
quently. His  greatest  perplexity  was  now  to  get  the 
loYers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  have  before  related.  This  consideration 
did  not  a  little  disturb  the  two  interred  lovers.  At 
length  Helim  bethought  himself,  that  ,the  first  day 
of  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tizpa  was  near  at 
hand.  Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Per- 
ftiansy  that  the  souls  of  those  of  the  royal  family,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon  af- 
ter their  decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate 
of  Paradise,  in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  hap- 
py place.  Helim  therefore  having  made  due  prepa- 
ration for  this  night,  dressed  each  of  the  lovers  in  a 
robe  of  azure  silk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms  of  Per- 
sia, with  a  long  train  of  linen  whiter  than  snow,  that 
floated  on  the  ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdal- 
lah's  head  he  fixed  a  wreath  of  the  greenest  myrtle, 
and  on  Balsora's  a  garland  of  the  freshest  roses* 
Their  garments  were  scented  with  the  richest  per- 
fumes of  Arabia.  Having  thus  prepared  every  thing, 
the  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up,  and  shining  in  idl 
its  brightness,  but  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  and  shut  it  auer  the  same  manner,  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  through  it.  The  band  of  negroes 
who  were  posted  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gate, 
seeing  two  such  beautiful  apparitions,  that  shewed 
themselves  to  advantage,  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  being  ravished  by  the  odour  that  flowed 
from  their  garments,  immediately  concluded  them  to 
be  the  ghosts  of  the  two  persons  lately  deceased. 
They  fell  upon  their  faces  as  they  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  continued  pro/stiate  on  the 
earth  until  such  time  as  they  were  out  of  sight. 
They  reported  the  next  day  what  they  had  seen* 
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a  discovery  to  him,  which  he  knew  Would  be  very 
agreeable  to  so  good-natured  and  generous  a  prmoe. 
It  so  happened,  that  before  Helim  found  such  an 
opportunity  as  he  desired,  the  new  king  Ibrahim , 
Slaving  been  separated  from  his  company  in  a 
chase,  and  almost  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  saw 
himself  at  the  foot  of  mount  Khacan.  He  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  Helim's  house, 
demanded  some  refreshments.  Helim  was  very 
luckily  there  at  that  time ;  and  after  having  set  be- 
fore the  king  the  choicest  of  wines  and  fruits,  find- 
ing him  wonderfully  pleased  with  so  seasonable 
a  treat,  told  him  that  the  best  part  of  his  entertain- 
ment was  to  come.  Upon  which  he  opened  to  him 
the  whole  history  of  what  had  passed.  The  king 
was  at  once  astonished  and  transported  at  so  strange 
a  relation,  and  seeing  his  brother  enter  the  room 
with  Balsora  iii  his  hand,  he  leaped  off  from  the  sofa 
on  which  he  sat,  and  cried  out,  '  It  is  he !  it  is  my 
Abdallah !'  Having  said  this,  he  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  wept.  The  whole  company  for  some  time  re- 
mained silent,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy.  The  king 
at  length,  having  kindly  reproached  Helim  for  de- 
priving him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  embraced 
Balsora  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  told  her 
that  she  should  now  be  a  queen  indeed,  for  that  he 
would  immediately  make  his  brother  king  of  all  the 
conquered  nations  on  the  other  side  the  Tigris.  He 
easily  discovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two  lovers,  that 
instead  of  being  transported  with  the  offer,  they  pre- 
ferred their  present  retirement  to  empire.  At  their 
request,  therefore,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and 
made  them,  a  present  of  all  ^he  open  country  as  far  as 
they  could  see  from  the  top  of  mount  Khacan.  Ab- 
dallah continuing  to  extend  his  former  improvements, 
beautified  this  whole  prospect  with  groves  and  foun- 
tains, gardens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  until  it  became 
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the  most  delicious  spot  of  ground  within  the  empire, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  garden  of  Persia.  This 
caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died 
without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abdallah,  a 
son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  This  was  that  Khig 
Abdallah  who  afterward  fixed  the  imperial  residence 
upon  mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time 
to  be  the  favourite  palace  of  the  Persian  empire. 

9r 
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-loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus- 


HoR.2£p.i.  223. 
The  same  subjects  we  repeat. 
•  SIR, 
*  I  eBSERVE  that  many  of  your  latepapers  have  re- 
presented to  us  the  characters  of  accomplished  wo- 
men ;  but  among  all  of  them  I  do  not  find  a  quota- 
tion which  I  expected  to  have  seen  in  your  works ;  I 
mean  the  character  of  the  mistress  of  a  family  as  it 
is  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
For  my  part,  considering  it  only  as  a  human  compo- 
sition, I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  character  in 
Theophrastus,  which  has  so  many  beautiful  particu- 
lars in  it,  and  which  is  drawn  with  such  elegance  of 
thought  and  phrase.    I  wonder  that  it  is  not  written 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  great  hall  of  every  country 
gentleman. 

"  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price 
is  far  above  rubies. 

"  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

"  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 
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"  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  WOrketh  wil- 
lingly with  her  hands. 

**  She  is  like  the  merchant's  ships,  she  bringeth 
her  food  from  afar. 

"  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  household^  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens. 

"  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

'*  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strength- 
eneth  her  arms. 

*^  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good ; 
her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

*^  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff. 

**  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea 
she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

'^  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household, 
for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

"  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

' "  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

''  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it^  and  deU-^ 
rereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

"  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she 
shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kmdness. 

"  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

"  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 

"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all. 

'*  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beaujty  is  vain,  but  a 
wt)man  that  leareth  the  Lord,  she  shaTl  be  praised. 

t2 
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^  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

Your  humble  servant' 

•SIR, 
'  I  ventured  to  your  lion  with  the  following  lines, 
upon  an  assurance,  that  if  you  thought  them  not 
proper  food  for  your  beast,  you  would  at  least  per- 
mit him  to  tear  them. 

*  FROM    AKACaEOH. 

Best  »nd  happiest  artisan. 

Best  of  painters,  if  joa  ean 

With  your  many  coloured  art 

Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart : 

Describe  tlie  charms  'vou  heai*  from  me 

(Her  charms  yon  could  not  paint  and  see)^ 

And  make  the  absent  nymph  appe^r, 

As  if  her  lovely  self  yras  here. 

First  draw  her  easy-flowing  hair 

As  soft  and  black  as  she  is  fair ; 

And  if  your  art  can  rise  so  high. 

Let  breathing  odours  round  her  fly  : 

Beneath  the  shade  o{  flowing  jet 

The  iv'ry  forehead  smoothly  set. 

With  care  the  s^ble  brows  extend. 

And  in  two  arches  nicely  bend ; 

That  the  fair  space,  which  lies  between 

The  melting  shade,  may  scarce  be  seen. 

The  eye  roust  be  uncommon  fire  ; 

Sparkle,  languish,  and  desire  : 

The  flames  unseen  must  yet  be  felt ; 

Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 

The  rosy  cheek  must  seem  to  glow 

Amidst  the  white  of  new  faH'n  snow. 

Let  her  lips  persuasion  wear, 

In  silence  elegantly  fair  > 

As  if  the  blushing  rivals  strove, 

Breathing  and  inviting  love. 

Below  her  chin  be  sure  to  deck 

With  every  grace  her  polished  neck ; 

While  all  that's  pretty,  soft,  and  sweet. 

In  the  swelling  bosom  meet. 
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The  rest  in  purple  garment  veil ; 
Her  body*  not  her  ^ape»  conceal : 
£noagh,  the  lovely  work  b  done. 
The  breathing  paint  will  speak  anon. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

«  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  The  letter  which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago,  and 
WQs  signed  English  Tory,  has  made,  as  you  must 
have  observed,  a  very  great  bustle  in  town.  There 
are  come  out  against  me  two  pamphlets  and  two 
Examiners ;  but  there  are  printed  on  my  side  a  letter 
to  the  Guardian  about  Dunkirk,  and  a  pamphlet 
about  Dunkirk  or  Dover.  I  am  no  proper  judge  who 
has  the  better  of  the  argument,  the  Examiner  or  my- 
self; but  I  am  sure  my  seconds  are  better  than  his. 
I  have  addressed  a  defence  against  the  ill  treatment 
I  have  received  for  my  letter  (which  ought  to  have 
made  every  man  in  England  my  friend),  to  the  bailiff 
of  Stockbridge,  because,  as  the  world  goes,  I  am  to 
think  myself  very  much  obliged  to  that  honest  man, 
and  esteem  him  my  patron,  who  allowed  that  fifty 
was  a  greater  number  than  one-and-twenty,  and  re- 
turned me  accordingly  to  serve  for  that  borough. 

*  There  are  very  many  scurrilous  things  said 
against  me,  but  I  have  turned  them  to  my  advan- 
tage, by  quoting  them  at  large,  and  by  that  means 
swelling  the  volume  to  Is.  price.  If  I  may  be  so 
free  with  myself,  I  might  put  you  in  mind  upon  this 
occasion  of  one  of  those  animals  which  are  famous 
for  their  love  of  mankind,  that,  when  a  bone  is  thrown 
at  them,  fall  to  eating  it,  instead  of  flying  at  the  per- 
son who  threw  it.  Please  to  read  the  account  of  the 
channel,  by  the  map  at  Will's,  and  you  will  find 
what  I  represent  concerning  the  importance  of  Dun- 
kirk, as  to  its  situation,  very  just. 

I  am^  Sir,  very  often  your  great  admirer, 

Richard  Steele.' 
t3 
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*cBloiDqae  tueri 
jouit Ovid.  Met.  1. 89. 

And  bade  him  lift  to  heaven  his  wondering  ejes* 

In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered,  and  I 
.feel  that  exaltation  of  spints  which  results  from  light 
and  warmth,  joined  with  a  beautiful  prospect  of  na- 
ture, I  regard  myself  as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of 
Gk>d  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  fruits  also,  and  vegetables 
of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their  positions,  or 
their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the  painted 
bow,  and  the  glaring  comets,  are  decorations  of  this 
mighty  theatre.  And  the  sable  hemisphere  studded 
witii  spangles,  the  blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious 
gilding  and  rich  colours  in  the  horizon,  I  look  on  as 
so  many  successive  scenes. 

When  I  consider  things  in  this  light,  methinks 
it  is  a  sort  of  impiety  to  have  no  attention  to  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  To  be  regardless  of  those  phenomena 
that  are  placed  within  our  view,  on  purpose  to  en- 
tertain our  faculties,  and  display  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  Creator,  is  an  affront  to  Providence 
of  the  same  kind  (I  hope  it  is  not  impious  to  make 
such  a  simile),  as  it  would  be  to  a  good  poet,  to  set 
out  his  play  without  minding  the  plot  or  beauties 
of  it. 

And  yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to  the 
drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  structure,  and  those 
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admirable  machines,  whereby  the  passiond  of  a  phi- 
losopher are  gratefully  agitated,  and  his  soul  affected 
with  the  sweet  emotions  of  joy  and  surprise ! 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  squires  are  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  ignorant  that 
they  have  all  this  while  lived  on  a  planet;  that  the 
sun  is  several  thousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth ; 
and  that  there  are  other  worlds  within  our  vi6w 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  our  own !  *  Ay^ 
but,'  says  some  illiterate  fellow,  '  I  enjoy  the  world, 
and  leave  others  to  contemplate  it/  Yes,  you  eat 
and  drink,  and  run  about  upon  it,  that  is,  you  enjoy  it 
as  a  brute;  but  to  enjoy  it  as  a  rational  bein^,  is  to 
know  it,  to  be  sensible  of  its  greatness  and  beauty, 
to  be  delighted  with  its  harmony,  and  by  these  re-* 
flections  to  obtain  just  sentiments  of  the  Almighty 
mind  that  framed  it. 

The  man  who,  unembarrassed  with  vulgar  cares, 
leisurely  attends  to  the  fluit  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  observes  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed,  hath  secured  to  himself  an  easy  and 
convenient  seat,  where  he  beholds  with  pleasure  all 
that  passes  on  the  stage  of  nature,  while  those  about 
him  are,  some  fast  asleep,  and  others  struggling  for 
the  highest  places,  or  turning  their  eyes  from  the  en- 
tertainment prepared  by  Providence,  to  play  at  push- 
pin with  one  another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the  world,  the 
glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on  high,  the  meteors  in 
the  middle  region,  the  various  liverv  of  the  earth,  and 
the  profusion  of  good  things  that  distinguish  the  sea- 
sons, yield  a  prospect  which  annihilates  all  human 
grandeur.  But  when  we  have  seen  frequent  returns 
of  the  same  things,  when  we  have  often  viewed  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  in  all  their  various  array,  our 
attention  flags,  and  our  admiration  ceases.  A 11  ihv. 
art  and  magnificence  in  nature  could  not  make  »• 
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s!LCertainmenty  pr^ented  a 
«u.  -^.cM&my  to  our  view. 
'.^  .  .  JiA  wsT  of  thinking  by  a  qnesiion 
.cjt  3L£hc,  Tiz.  Whether  it  were  possi- 
^  ?ocizid  be  weary  of  a  fortunate  and 
^ac  ji^  life  ?  My  opinion  was,  that  the  bare 
u.-^  .i  die  same  objects,  abstracted  from  all 
.i.Loaveniencesv  was  sufficient  lo  create  in  our 
.  is  J.  Kustssoi  of  the  world :  and  that  the  abhor- 
. .  t  .iii  susoL  hare  of  death,  proceeds  rather  from  a 
-  jruac  Jt  wca:  may  foUow,  than  from  the  prospect 
1  jftdi^  12T  present  enjoyments.  For  (as  an  ancient 
jcime  wbeD?  expresses  it)  when  a  man  has  seen 
BSsisBdies  of  night  and  day,  winter  and  snm- 
nfeer«  sjra^  and  antnmn,  the  returning  fiuses  of  seve- 
raL  pirts  c<  aiaxr^*  what  is  there  frirther  to  detain  his 
£bzcy  2tfr*  Sslcw  ? 

r^  sc«?c%feCie  indeed  is  giorioos,  and  may  bear 
vKwjz^:  «eT«nI  tLaes.  But  in  a  very  few  scenes  of 
rtfvcL^u:;^  T«*&r$.ir>»  feiel  a  satiety  of  the  same  images; 
n«*  313LIC  £7cws  izipiraent  to  see  the  curtain  drawn, 
uxi  S;c:o^i  zew  sc^iies  disclosed ;  and  the  imagina- 
SCO.  s.  :z  ih:s  lnV,  tilled  with  a  confused  idea  of  the 


IVari.  ^.~c:»i^r«d  in  this  li^fat.  is  no  more  than 
pijSjjL^  frcca  cce  entertainment  to  another.  If  the 
pcestfii:  cc^v^s  x?e  crown  tiresome  and  distasteful, 
2:  3$  r:i  ccM<s:r  t^  propane  our  minds  for  a  more  ex- 
^^L&u  r^Ifsc:  cc  u.%!ise  which  are  fresh  and  new.  If 
oe  c»i  liiniT^  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  are  tran- 
iie&t«  ^'T  will  Se  succeeded  by  those  which  the  in- 
cxkuBcbve  pow>fr  of  the  Deity  will  supply  to  eternal 
jfeCK^  It  the  pieiLSunes  c^f  our  present  state  are  blend- 
^  w^ii  piia  and  uneasiness,  our  fritnre  will  consist 
oc  $c^->f-:^  ;uunixed  delights.  Blessed  hope!  the 
^>ci:iK  w^reot  tiuns  the  very  imperfections  of  our 
»aim  iai;>  <<cask»LS  of  comfort  and  joy. 
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But  what  consolatioD  is  left  to  the  man  who  hath 
no  hope  or  prospect  of  these  things  ?  View  him  in 
that  part  of  life,  when  the  natural  decay  of  his  facul- 
ties concurs  with  the  frequency  of  the  same  objects 
to  make  him  weary  of  this  world;  when,  like  a  man 
who  hangs  upon  a  precipice,  his  present  situation  is 
uneasy,  and,  the  moment  that  he  quits  his  hold,  he 
is  sure  of  sinking  into  hell  or  annihilation. 

There  is  not  any  character  so  hateful  as  his  who 
invents  racks  and  tortures  for  mankind.  The  free- 
thinkers make  it  their  bunness  to  introduce  doubts, 
perplexities,  and  despair,  into  the  minds  of  men;  and, 
according  to  the  pectus  nile,  are  most  justly  punished 
by  their  own  schemes. 


N«  170.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1713. 


-Tiroeo  Danaos^  et  dona  ferentes.— Viro.  ^luli.  49. 


I  fear  ^oar  Greeks,  with  presents  io  their  bands. 

'  London,  Sept  S^ 
« MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 
*  The  plan  laid  down  in  your  first  paper  gives  me  a 
title  and  authority  to  apply  to  you  in  behalf  of  the 
trading  world.  According  to  the  general  scheme  you 
proposed  in  your  said  first  paper,  you  have  not  pro- 
fessed only  to  entertain  men  of  wit  and  polite  taste, 
but  also  to  be  useful  to  the  trader  and  artificer.  You 
cannot  do  your  country  greater  service  than  by  in- 
forming all  ranks  of  men  amongst  us,  that  the  great- 
est benefactor  to  them  all  is  the  merchant.  The  mer- 
chant advances  the  gentleman's  rent,  gives  the  arti- 
ficer food,  and  supplies  the  courtier's  luxury.  But 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  neither  you,  nor  all  your 
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dan  of  m%  cati  put  together  so  usefal  and  commo- 
dious a  treatise  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-sub- 
jects, as  that  which  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  city 
has  lately  written.  It  is  called,  General  Maxims  of 
Troc^y  particularly  applied  to  the  Commerce  between 
Great  britain  and  France.  I  have  made  an  extract 
of  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  which  take  as  follows. 

*  I.  That  trade,  which  exports  manufactures  made 
of  the  product  of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  gpood ; 
such  is  the  sending  abroad  our  Yorkshire  cloth, 
Colchester  bays,  £xeter  serges,  Norwich  stuffs,  &c. 
Which  being  made  purely  of  British  wool,  as  much 
as  those  exports  amount  to,  so  much  is  the  clear  gain 
of  the  nation. 

*  XL  That  trade,  which  helps  off  the  consumption 
of  our  superfluities,  is  also  visibly  advantageous ;  as 
the  exporting  of  alum,  copperas,  leather,  tin,  lead, 
coals,  &c.  So  much  as  the  exported  superfluities 
amount  unto,  so  much  also  is  the  clear  national  profit. 

*  III.  The  importing  of  foreign  materials  to  be  ma- 
nufactured at  home,  especially  when  the  goods,  after 
they  are  manufactured,  are  mostly  sent  abroad,  is 
also,  without  dispute,*very  beneficial ;  as,  for  instance, 
Spanish  wool,  which  for  that  reason  is  exempted  from 
paying  any  duties. 

*  IV.  The  importation  of  foreign  materials,  to  be 
manufactured  here,  although  the  manufactured  goods 
are  chiefly  consumed  by  us,  niay  be  also  beneficial ; 
especially  when  the  said  materials  are  procured  in 
exchange  for  our  commodities;  as  raw  silk,  grogram- 
yam,  and  other  goods  brought  from  Turkey. 

*  V.  Foreign  materials,  wrought  up  here  into  such 
goods  as  would  otherwise  be  imported  ready  manu- 
factured, is  a  means  of  saving  money  to  the  nation ; 
such  is  the  importation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  raw  stlk ; 
it  is  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  commo- 
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dities  are  not  exempt  from  all  duties,  as  well  as  Spa- 
nish wool. 

'  VI.  A  trade  may  be  called  good  which  exchanges 
manufactures  for  manufactures,  and  commodities  for 
commodities.  Germany  takes  as  much  in  value  of 
our  woollen  and  other  goods,  as  we  do  of  their  linen : 
by  this  means  numbers  of  people  are  employed  on 
both  sides,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

*  VII.  An  importation  of  commodities,  bought 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for  goods,  may  be  of 
national  advantage,  if  the  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
modities thus  imported,  are  again  exported,  as  in 
the  case  of  East  India  goods ;  and  generally  all  im- 
ports of  goods  which  are  re-exported,  are  beneficial 
to  a  nation. 

*  VIIL  The  carrying  of  goods  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another,  is  a  profitable  article  in  trade. 
Our  ships  are  often  thus  employed  between  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant,  and  sometimes  in  the  East 
Indies^ 

^  IX.  When  there  is  a  necessity  to  import  goods 
which  a  nation  cannot  be  without,  although  such 
goods  are  chiefly  purchased  with  money,  it  cannot  be 
accounted  a  bad  trade,  as  our  trade  to  Norway  and 
other  parts,  from  whence*are  imported  naval  stores^ 
and  materials  for  building. 

'  But  a  trade  is  disadvantageous  to  a  nation : 

*  I.  Which  brings  in  things  of  mere  luxury  and 
pleasure,  which  are  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part, 
consumed  among  us;  and  such  I  reckon  the  wine 
trade  to  be,  especially  when  the  wine  is  purchased 
with  money,  and  not  in  exchange  for  our  commodities. 

'  II.  Much  worse  is  that  trade  which  brings  in  a 
commodity  that  is  not  only  consumed  amongst  us, 
but  hinders  the  consumption  of  the  like  quantity  of 
ours.  As  in  the  importation  of  brandy,  which  hin- 
ders the  spending  of  our  extracts  of  msdt  am* 
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lasses ;  therefore  very  prudently  charged  with  exces- 
sive duties. 

^  111.  That  trade  is  eminently  bad,  which  supplies 
the  same  goods  as  we  manufacture  ourselves,  espe- 
cially if  we  can  make  enough  for  our  consumption: 
and  I  take  this  to  be  the  case  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture; whichy  with  great  labour  and  industry,  is 
brought  to  perfection  in  London,  Canterbury,  and 
other  places. 

<  The  importation  upon  easy  terms  of  such  manu- 
factures as  are  already  introduced  in  a  country,  must 
be  of  bad  consequence,  and  check  their  progress ;  as 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  of  the  linen  and 
paper  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  (which  are  of 
late  very  much  improved),  if  those  commodities  were 
suffered  to  be  brought  in  without  paying  very  high 
duties. 

'  Let  us  now  judge  of  our  trade  with  France  by  the 
foregoing  maidms. 

*  I.  The  exportation  of  our  woollen  goods  to  France, 
is  so  well  barred  against,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
hope  of  reaping  any  benefit  by  this  article.  They 
have  their  work  done  for  half  the  price  we  pay  for 
ours.  And  since  they  send  great  quantities  of  wool- 
len goods  to  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the 
Rhine,  and  other  places,  although  they  pay  a  duty 
upon  exportation,  it  is  a  demonstration,  that  they 
have  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  wear,  and 
consequently  no  great  occasion  for  any  of  ours.  The 
French  cannot  but  be  so  sensible  of  the  advantage 
they  have  over  us  in  point  of  cheapness,  that  I  do 
not  doubt  they  will  give  us  leave  to  import  into 
France  not  only  woollen  goods,  but  all  other  com- 
modities whatsoever  upon  very  easy  duties,  provided 
we  permit  them  to  import  into  Great  Britain  wines, 
brandies,  silks,  linen,  and  paper,  upon  paying  the 
same  duties  as  others  do.     And  when  that  is  done, 
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you  will  send  little  more  to  France  than  now  you  do, 
and  they  will  import  into  Great  Britain  ten  times 
more  than  they  now  can. 

*  II.  As  to  our  superfluities,  it  must  be  owned  the 
French  have  occasion  for  some  of  them,  as  lead,  tin, 
leather,  copperas,  coaU,  alum,  and  several  other 
things  of  small  value,  as  also  some  few  of  our  plan^ 
tation  commodities;  but  these  goods  they  will  have 
whether  we  take  any  of  theirs  or  no,  because  they 
want  them.  All  these  commodities  together  that  the 
French  want  from  us,  may  amount  to  about  200,000/. 
yearly. 

*  III.  As  to  materials;  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
sort  useful  to  us  that  ever  was  imported  from  France 
into  England.  They  have  indeed  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool  in  abundance,  and  some  raw  silk;  but  they  are 
too  wise  to  let  us  have  any,  especially  as  long  as  they 
entertain  any  hopes  we  shall  be  so  self-denying  as 
to  take  those  materials  from  them  after  they  are  ma- 
nufactured. 

*  IV.  Exchanging  commodities  for  commodities  (if 
for  the  like  value  on  both  sides)  might  be  beneficial ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  between  us  and 
France.  Our  ships  went  constantly  in  ballast  (ex- 
cept now  and  then  some  lead)  to  St.  Malo,  Morlaix, 
Nantes,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  &c.  and  ever 
came  back  full  of  linen,  wines,  brandy,  and  paper  ; 
and  if  it  was  so  before  the  revolution,  when  one  of 
our  pounds  sterling  cost  the  French  but  thirteen 
livres,  what  are  they  like  to  take  from  us  (except 
what  they  of  necessity  want)  now  that  for  each 
pound  sterling  they  must  pay  us  twenty  livres,  which 
enhances  the  price  of  all  British  commodities  to  the 
French  above  fifty  per  cent? 

*  V.  Goods  imported  to  be  re-exported,  is  cer- 
tainly a  national  advantage ;  but  few  or  no  French 
goods  arq  ever  exported  from  Great  Britain,  except 

XVIII.  u 
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to  our  plantations,  but  all  are  consumed  at  home ; 
therefore  no  benefit  can  be  reaped  this  way  by  the 
French  trade. 

•  VI.  Letting  ^hips  to  freight  cannot  but  be  of 
some  profit  to  a  nation :  but  it  is  very  rare  if  the  French 
ever  make  use  of  any  other  ships  than  their  own; 
they  victual  and  man  cheaper  than  we,  therefore  no- 
thing is  to  be  got  from  them  by  this  article. 

'  VII.  Things  that  are  of  absolute  necessity  cannot 
be  reckoned  prejudicial  to  a  nation;  but  France  pro- 
duces nothing  that  is  necessary,  or  even  convenient, 
or  but  which  we  had  better  be  without,  except  claret. 

'  VIII.  If  the  importation  of  commodities  of  mere 
luxury,  to  be  consumed  amongst  us,  be  a  sensible 
disadvantage,  the  French  trade,  in  this  particular, 
might  be  highly  pernicious  to  this  nation;  for  if  the 
duties  on  French  wines  be  lowered  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  least  we  can  suppose  would  be  imported 
into  England  and  Scotland  is  1 8,000  tons  a  year, 
which  being  most  clarets,  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion would  cost  in  France  44,000(> 

^  IX.  As  to  brandy ;  since  we  have  laid  high  du- 
ties upon  it,  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  malt  and 
molasses  is  much  improved  and  increased,  by  means 
of  which  a  good  sum  of  money  is  yearly  saved  to  the 
nation ;  for  very  little  brandy  hath  been  imported 
either  from  Italy,  Portugal,  or  Spain,  by  reason  that 
our  EngUsh  spirits  are  near  as  good  as  those  coun- 
tries' brandies.  But  as  French  brandy  is  esteemed, 
and  is  indeed  very  good,  if  the  extraordinary  duty 
on  that  liquor  be  taken  off,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
great  quantities  will  be  imported.  We  will  suppose 
only  3000  tons  a  year,  which  will  cost  Great  Britain 
70,000/.  yearly,  and  prejudice  besides  the  extracts  of 
our  own  malt  spirits. 

<  X.  Linen  is  an  article  of  more  consequence  than 
many  people  are  aware  of:  Ireland,  Scotlandi  and 
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several  counties  in  England,  have  made  large^steps 
towards  the  improvement  of  that  useful  manufacture, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  with  good  encou- 
ragement would  doubdess,  in  a  few  years,  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  perhaps  make  sufficient  for  our  own 
consumption;  which  besides  employing  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  improving  many  acres  of  land, 
would  save  us  a  good  sum  of  money,  which  is  yearly 
laid  out  abroad  in  that  commodity.  As  the  case 
stands  at  present,  it  improves  daily;  but  if  the  duties 
on  French  linen  be  reduced,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will 
come  over  so  cheap,  that  our  looms  must  be  laid 
aside>  and  6  or  700,000/.  a  year  be  sent  over  to 
France  for  that  commodity. 

'  XI.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  very  near  akin 
to  that  of  linen.  Since  the  high  duties  laid  on*  fo- 
reign paper,  and  that  none  hath  been  imported  from 
France,  where  it  is  cheapest,  the  making  of  it  is  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  in  England,  that  we  import 
none  of  the  lower  sorts  from  abroad,  and  make  them 
all  ourselves ;  but  if  the  French  duties  be  taken  off, 
undoubtedly  most  of  the  mills  which  are  employed 
in  the  making  of  white  paper,  must  leave  off  their 
work,  and  30  or  40,000/.  a  year  be  remitted  over  to 
France  for  that  commodity. 

^  XII.  The  last  article  concerns  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. Since  the  late  French  wars,  it  is  increased  to 
a  mighty  degree.  Spitalfields  alone  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  a  year,  and  were  daily  im- 
proving, till  the  late  fears  about  lowering  the  French 
duties.  What  pity !  that  so  noble  a  manufacture,  so 
extensive  and  so  beneficial  to  an  infinite  number  of 
people,  should  run  the  hazard  of  being  ruined !  It 
IS  however  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  French  can  im- 
port their  wrought  silks  upon  easy  terms,  they  outdo 
us  so  much  in  cheapness  of  labour,  and  they  have 
Italian  and  Levant  raw  silk  upon  so  much  easier 
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si '  -i:  vjoantities  of  their  owq 

.,c.  iiid  other  provinces,  that 
1  '_    j7  .corns  in  Spitalfields  would 

^  ji-iits  be  again  clothed  in 

.-  .<«  chat  would  accrue  to  the  na- 

::.s:hiet'y  cannot  be  valued  at  less 
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..J  .J  ill,  if  we  pav  to  France  yearly, 
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V-  '.  vok-i;  >.«<  :ricrei  his  amanuenns  topre- 
r-.-.  lA  *. >  yc-v.^i.^  whiiiTcT  he  may  have  gathered 
Vv-rr  js  ::.:  ;-rilk,  <r  o:bcrwise,  a  volume,  to  be 
«t- ii'.'o-"  tt  r^i>;>.  K-JLlkdL*ic  Art  of  De/jmatioM  Dif- 
'  ir*-:'*^     T>i»  TisiCf  B  10  consist  of  the  true  cha- 
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racterB  of  all  persons  calumniated  by  the  Examiner; 
and  after  such  characters,  the  true  and  only  method 
of  sullying  them,  set  forth  in  examples  from  the  in- 
genious and  artificial  author,  the  said  Examiner. 

N.  B.  To  this  will  be  added  the  true  characters  of 
persons  he  has  commended,  with  observations  to 
shew,  that  panegyric  is  not  that  author's  talent. 


NM71.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1713. 


Fait  ista  quondam  in  h&c  repablic&  virtas,  nt  viri  fortes  acrioribns 
sappliciis  civem  pemiciosum,  quam  acerbissimom  hostem  co- 
ercerent — Cicer.  in  Catilin. 

There  was  once  that  virtae  in  this  commonwealth,  that  a  bad 
fellow-citizen  was  thought  to  deserve  a  severer  correction  than 
the  bitterest  enemy. 

I  HAVE  received  letters  of  congratulations  and  thanks 
from  several  of  the  most  eminent  chocolate-houses 
and  coffee-houses,  upon  my  late  gallantry  and  suc- 
cess in  opposing  myself  to  the  long  swords.  One 
tells  me,  tliat  whereas  his  rooms  were  too  little  be- 
fore, now  his  customers  can  saunter  up  and  down 
from  comer  to  corner,  and  table  to  table,  without 
any  let  or  molestation .  I  find  I  have  likewise  cleared 
a  great  many  alleys  and  by-lanes,  made  the  public 
walks  about  town  more  spacious,  and  all  the  passages 
about  the  court  and  the  Exchange  more  free  and 
open.  Several  of  my  female  wards  have  sent  me 
the  kindest  billets  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  they 
tell  me,  that  I  had  saved  them  some  pounds  in  the 
year,  by  freeing  their  furbelows,  flounces,  and  hoops^ 
from  the  annoyance  both  of  hilt  and  point.  A  scout^ 
whom  I  sent  abroad  to  observe  the  posture,  and  to 
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ry  into  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  brings  me  word, 
bat  the  Terrible  club  is  quite  blown  up,  and  that  I 
have  totally  routed  the  men  that  seemed  to  delight 
in  arms.  My  lion,  whose  jaws  are  at  all  hours  open 
to  intelligence,  informs  me,  that  there  are  a  few 
enormous  weapons  still  in  being ;  but  that  they  are 
to  be  met  with  only  in  gaming  houses,  and  some  of 
the  obscure  retreats  of  lovers  in  and  about  Drury- 
lane  and  Covent-garden.  I  am  highly  delighted  with 
an  adventure  that  befel  my  witty  antagonist  Tom 
Swagger,  captain  of  the  band  of  long-swords.  He 
had  the  misfortune  three  days  ago  to  fall  into  com- 
pany with  a  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence, 
who  taking  Mr.  Swagger  by  his  habit,  his  mien,  and 
the  airs  he  gave  himself,  to  be  one  of  the  profession, 
gave  him  a  fair  invitation  to  Marrow-bone,  to  exer- 
cise at  the  usual  weapons.  The  captain  thought 
this  so  foul  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman,  that  he  slunk 
away  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  has  never  been 
since  at  the  Tilt-yard  coffee-house,  nor  in  any  of  his 
usual  haunts. 

As  there  is  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  as  every 
plant  and  every  animal,  though  never  so  noisome, 
has  its  use  in  the  creation ;  so  these  men  of  terror 
may  be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
polite  world.  It  was  in  this  view,  that  I  received  a 
visit  last  night  from  a  person,  who  pretends  to  be 
employed  here  from  several  foreign  princes  in  nego- 
tiating matters  of  less  importance.  He  tells  me, 
that  the  continual  wars  in  Europe  have  in  a  manner 
quite  drained  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  of  these 
supernumerary  subjects,  and  that  he  foresees  there 
will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  them  to  serve  at  the  en* 
trance  of  courts,  and  in  the  palaces  of  great  men. 
He  is  of  opinion  this  want  may  very  seasonably  be 
supplied  out  of  the  great  numbers  of  such  ^entletiien 
as  I  have  given  notice  of  in  my  paper  of  the  25th 
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past,  and  diat  bis  design  is  in  a  few  wedcs,  when  die 
town  fills,  to  pot  out  public  adrartisements  to  this  ef- 
fect, not  questioning  bat  it  may  turn  to  a  good  ac» 
count ;  *  that  if  any  persons  of  good  stature  and  fierce 
demeanour,  as  wc^  members  of  the  Terrible  Club, 
as  others  of  the  like  exterior  ferocity,  whose  ambi- 
tion is  to  cock  and  look  big,  without  exposing  them" 
selyes  to  any  bodily  danger,  will  repair  to  his  lodg^- 
ings,  they  mall,  provided  they  bring  their  swords 
with  them,  be  furnished  with  shoulder-belts,  broad 
hats,  red  feathers,  and  halberts,  and  be  transported 
without  £uther  trouble  into  several  courts  and  £suni- 
lies  of  disdnctioii,  where  they  may  eat  and  drink  and 
strut  at  free  cost.'  As  this  {wqject  was  not  commii' 
nicated  to  me  for  a  secret,  I  thought  it  might  be  for 
the  service  of  the  abovesaid  persons  to  divulge  it 
with  all  conveni^it  speed ;  that  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  employ  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  shine  in  the  station  of  life  for  which  they  seem 
to  be  bom,  may  have  time  to  adorn  their  upper  lip, 
by  raising  a  quick-set  beard  there,  in  the  form  of 
Whiskers,  that  they  may  pass  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  for  true  Swissers. 

•  INDEFATIGABLE  NESTOR, 

'  Give  me  leave  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  whole  family,  for  the  daily  diversion  and  im- 
provement we  receive  from  your  labours.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  we  have  all  of 
us  taken  a  mighty  lilong  to  your  lion.  His  roarings 
are  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  have  a  little  boy,  not 
three  years  old,  that  talks  of  nothing  else,  and  who, 
i  hope,  will  be  more  afraid  of  him  as  he  grows  up^ 
That  your  animal  may  be  kept  in  good  plight,  and 
not  roar  for  want  of  prey,  I  shall,  out  of  my  esteem 
and  affection  for  you,  contribute  what  I  can  towards 
his  sustenance ;  **  Love  me,  love  my  lion,"  says  the 
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pfOfob.  I  will  not  pretend  at  any  time,  to  furnish 
ovt  a  lull  meal  for  mm ;  but  I  shall  now  and  then 
tend  him  a  savoury  morsel,  a  tit-bit.  You  must 
know,  I  am  but  a  kmd  of  holiday  vnriter,  and  never 
Gould  find  in  my  heart  to  set  my  pen  to  a  work  of 
above  five  or  six  periods  long.  My  friends  tell  me 
my  performances  are  little  and  pretty.  As  they  have 
no  manner  of  connexion  one  with  another,  I  write 
them  upon  loose  pieces  of  paper,  and  throw  them  into 
a  drawer  by  themselves ;  this  drawer  I  call  the  lion's 
pantry.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  put  nothing  into  it 
out  what  is  clean  and  wholesome  nourriture.  There- 
fore pray  remember  me  to  the  lion,  and  let  him  know, 
that  I  shall  always  pick  and  cull  Uie  pantry  for  him ; 
and  there  are  morsels  in  it,  I  can  assure  you,  wiU 
make  his  chaps  to  water. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
and  most  assiduous  reader.' 

I  must  ask  pardon  of  Mrs.  Porothy  Care,  that  I 
have  suffered  her  billet  to  lie  by  me  these  three  week^ 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it.  But  I  believe 
the  kind  warning  in  it,  to  our  sex,  will  not  be  now 
too  late. 

'  GOOD  MR.  IRONSIDE, 
*  I  have  waited  with  impatience  for  that  same  uni- 
corn you  promised  should  be  erected  for  the  fair  sex. 
My  business  is,  before  winter  comes  on,  to  desire 
you  would  precaution  your  own  sex  against  being 
Adamites,  by  exposing  their  bare  breasts  to  the  ri- 
gour of  the  season.  It  was  this  practice  amongst 
the  fellows,  which  at  first  encouraged  our  sex  to 
•hew  so  much  of  their  necks.  The  downy  dock- 
leaves  you  speak  of  would  make  good  stomachers 
for  the  beaux.  In  a  word,  good  Nestor,  so  long  as 
the  men  take  a  pride  in  shewing  their  hairy  sluns. 


in,  «UA&2I1A1I. 


we  may  wni  a  nucii  tienBr  gnce 
diests  to  Tiew.    We  ane,  we  ofwm,  tbe  weakar,  tai 
at  die  same  time,  yoe  wtaiet  ovm,  mack  die 
beantifiil  sex.     I  am.  Sir,  your  Inm^k'  rokAa^ 

DomoTBnr  Cjia,c.* 
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— Vitam  ezcohiere  per  artes. — Vimo.  JEmu  t!.  6d3. 
'They  pac'd  their  age  witk  new-niTeBted  arli. — Dbtbiv. 

« MR.  mONSIBE, 
*  I  HAVE  been  a  long  time  in  expectation  of  some- 
thing from  you  on  the  subject  of  speech  and  letters. 
I  beheye  the  world  might  be  as  agreeably  entertained 
on  that  subject,  as  with  any  tlung  that  ever  came 
into  the  lion's  mouth.  For  this  end  I  send  you  the 
following  sketch ;  and  am,  yours,        Philooram/ 

'  Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  several  species  of  lithkg 
creatures  our  earth  is  stocked  with,  we  may  easily 
observe,  that  the  lower  orders  of  them,  such  as  m* 
sects  and  fishes,  are  whoUy  wttbosi  »  poiret  t4 
making  known  tfadr  wants  aiid  calamitiea.    Otikef  ii, 
which  areconvcrsacfitwidi  faaa^lMc^esoiiwA  l^w  w^ys 
of  expresshkg  tiie  pleasaye^and  p«iiv  (Hw^y  nfid^^A  by 
certahi  soanda  and  n^eatof e»  ^  hot  ima  iMm^  ^ff i^^olafA 
sooads  wherdby  to  make  kvi&9^  Im  mw?tM  i«<^^ 
Bientsand  afecti<md,  t^uMt$|^h«orf|^!»  ryf  ivpMi'H  stnVk 
no  other  tiiaa  whcrt  h^  haa  in  6AnkVM(^  wfth  mw*y 
other  le$)sp«»rfeetanimala.     Rnttlu^iKief^f  l«»tt«*M,^ 
Bgniiicative  of  thesi*.  mw\tUf,  in  s»m*h-  m-  ^^AM^^a^imA 
imcprovemimt  to  them,  rtwt  f  kw«)w  ikJIJ-' 
ought  not  to  attribute  the  inv^nttiM  6f4 
aasJstamse  of  a  pow^r  more  thest  huHiiMi 


-     .uf ..'i£7  iraach  coald  not  bci 

....-.-_    L  -eaen,  to  wit,  that  all 

v^-r  J.  -"■^'*>g  steadily  the  same 

^  ;..<.    ruia.  L^xins  was  at  first  as 

-tT:  :«£Lz^  no  more  connexion 

*  j:i;  "Htf  sicjids  they  are  expres- 

-.f   «  iecw»i=s.  those  sounds  and  the 

...;^  ~c'«'  nLneii^tcly  stand  for.    Not- 

^.^    OL.'^  riifii'^r-y  and  the  Tariety  of  lan- 

'u'si«s  IT  ±e  Leaers  in  each  are  rery 

..  =  Ttunir  Jtesn^  JL  iZ  piles  about  twenty-four. 

^k  t  31=  mfii-jiCT  re  ^  inTention  as  it  will,  the 

.....   »  BBxuksc  wflrticmlariy  in  the  advantage  it 

A  -^o^^  :zii  2x«£occ  c^conreying  our  thoughts  by 

— .^*»  jr  s^ioiai^  becsue  this  way  we  are  confined 

.  :i4rr::w  iass  :c  paftK  aad  time:  whereas  we  may 

:iaT«  dccs£cii  u-  c:cr«spood  with  a  &iend  at  a  dis- 

113.-^*  n:  5ssz^,  '=p:<:i  &  poztkrular  occasion,  to  take 

:2e  .-cioxi.-c  :c  i=.  brosss  gentleman  who  has  been 

^eiii  tt^  *  ^inssssi  y^irs.    &Dih  which  defects  are 

Kirciiei  :«r  ii*  urc^f  izTfCMi  of  letters.     By  this 

mstas  *  wi  iL^zciLJX  OCT  tdeas.  and  make  them  as 

ife&cxnr  ^  'i^  =ik  cz-i  pi=«r,  their  Tehides.    This 

-w,«  ^-mr  ;it^  iiotiis  rx  tn  risible  to  the  eve,  which 

xiTi:^  2^  jE»i»f  ^■•'-■"'  ■ir"'^--^  c-^rr  bv  the  ear,  is  nert 

X*  .^lii  iii*z.jz^  i.  kxiji  $czi^,  AS  it  is  a  supply  in  case 

,*c  ui£  Zsi-yi^z":   :c  roe  of  tbe  nre  nature  eave  us, 

3dini:-.7 .  h-ir:!^.  "ry  — -Vr'-'g  the  voice  become  visible. 

Hni  aiT  :c  tiT  sobxl  of  painters  gotten  them- 

wj'***  tx  iiLiD:r:il  "st«,  by  drawing  a  face,  or" 

T**-*^-"^!:  i  ii-iossTiT*: ;  "ry  iiyi^  down  on  a  fuece  of 

Vij»'j»  i  ric.riSj-xiTX^  only  of  what  nature  had 

f'^i  ^^:^z.   :c^-il>?     What  applauses  will  he 

inr.-c  wi«:  irs:  rai.i=  lis  i-ieAs  to  sit  to  his  pencil, 

Aoi  ^r^  ¥■  :,*  ij>  iys  lbs  pkrure  of  his  mind !  Paint- 

•  r^me  su-usL^  T-jcv        *  I^ck  oeaos,  or  tkis  mean. 
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ing  represents  the  outward  man,  or  the  shell ;  but 
cannot  reach  the  inhabitant  within,  or  the  very  organ 
by  which  the  inhabitant  is  revealed.  This  art  may 
reach  to  represent  a  face,  but  cannot  paint  a  voice. 
Kneller  can  draw  the  majesty  of  the  queen's  person ; 
Kneller  can  draw  her  sublime  air,  and  paint  her  be- 
stowing hand  as  fair  as  the  lily :  but  the  historian 
must  inform  posterity,  that  she  has  one  peculiar  ex- 
cellence above  all  other  mortals,  that  her  ordinary 
speech  is  more  charming  than  song. 

^  But  to  drop  the  comparison  of  this  art  with  any 
other,  let  us  see  the  benefit  of  it  in  itself.  By  it  the 
English  trader  may  hold  commerce  with  the  inhabit-, 
ants  of  the  East  or  West  Indies,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  journey.  Astronomers,  seated  at  a  distance  of 
the  earth's  diameter  asunder,  may  confer ;  what  is 
spoken  and  thought  at  one  pole,  may  b^  heard  and 
understood  at  the  other.  The  philosopher  who  wish- 
ed he  had  a  window  in  his  breast  to  lay  open  his 
heart  to  all  the  world,  might  as  easily  have  revealed 
the  secrets  of  it  this  way,  and  as  easily  have  left  them 
to  the  world,  as  wished  it.  This  silent  art  of  speak- 
ing by  letters,  remedies  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  distance  of  time,  as  well  as  place ;  and  is  much 
beyond  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  could  preserve 
their  mummies  for  ten  centuries.  This  preserves  the 
works  of  the  immortal  part  of  men,  so  as  to  make 
the  dead  still  useful  to  the  living.  To  this  we  are 
beholden  for  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
of  Seneca  and  Plato :  without  it  the  Iliad  of  Homer,, 
and  -^neid  of  Virgil  had  died  with  their  authors;  but 
by  this  art  those  excellent  men  still  speak  to  us. 

<  I  shall  be  glad  if  what  I  have  said  on  this  art, 
gives  you  any  new  hints  for  the  more  useful  or 
agreeable  application  of  it.  I  am,  Sir,  &c,' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract  from  a 
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poem  in  praise  of  the  invention  of  writings  *  written 
by  a  lady/  I  am  ^lad  of  sncb  a  quotation,  which  is 
not  only  another  instance  how  much  the  world  is 
obliged  to  this  art,  but  also  a  shining  example  of 
What  I  have  heretofore  asserted,  that  the  fair  sex  are 
as  capable  as  men  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  very  good  argument  against  the  frequent 
instruction  of  females  of  condition  this  way,  but  that 
they  are  but  too  powerful  without  that  advantage. 
The  verses  of  the  charming  author  are  as  follow : 

Blest  be  the  man !  his  meniorj  at  least. 

Who  found  the  art  thus  to  unfold  his  breast ; 

And  taught  succeeding  times  an  easy  way 

Thehr  secret  thoughts  by  letters  to  convey ; 

To  baffie  absence,  and  secure  delight. 

Which  till  that  time  was  limited  to  sight. 

The  parting  farewell  spoke,  the  last  adiea. 

The  lessening  distance  past,  then  loss  of  view. 

The  friend  was  gone  which  some  kind  moments  gave, 

And  absence  separated,  like  the  grave. 

When  for  a  wife  the  youthful  patriarch  sent. 

The  camels,  jewels,  and  the  steward  went. 

And  wealthy  equipage,  though  grave  and  slow: 

But  not  a  line,  that  might  the  lover  show. 

The  ring  and  bracelets,  wooM  her  hands  and  arnis>. 

But  had  she  known  of  melting  words  and  charms. 

That  under  secret  seals  in  ambush  lie 

To  catch  the  soul,  when  drawn  into  the  eye ! 

The  fair  Assyrian  had  not  took  his  guide, 

Nor  her  soft  heart  in  chains  of  pearl  been  tied. 
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Nee  sero  comantem 
Narcissuin,  aut  flexi  tacuissem  vimen  acanthi, 
Pallentesque  hederas,  et  amantes  lUtora  myrtos. 

ViRO.  Georg.  iv.  iS2. 

The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 

Of  bear's-foot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. — ^Drtdsn. 

I  LATELY  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
house  in  the  country,  not  without  some  apprehension 
that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a  man  of 
his  poUte  taste,  particularly  in  architecture  and  gar- 
dening, who  had  so  long  been  conversant  with  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  either.  But  it  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  me,  to  hear  him  often  declare, 
he  had  found  in  my  little  retirement  that  beauty 
which  he  always  thought  wanting  in  the  most  cele- 
brated seats,  or,  if  you  will,  villas,  of  the  nation. 
This  he  described  to  me  in  those  verses,  with  which 
Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams  : 

Baiana  nostri  villa,  Basse,  Faustini, 

Non  otiosis  ordinata  myrtetis, 

Viduaque  platano,  tonsilique  buxeto, 

Ingrata  lati  spatia  detinet  campi ; 

Sed  vure  vero  barbaroque  lastatur.  £p.  Iviii.  3. 

Our  friend  Faustinus^  country  seat  Tve  seen : 
No  myrtles,  plac'd  in  rows,  and  idly  green, 
^        No  widow'd  plantain,  nor  clipp'd  box-tree,  there. 
The  useless  soil  unprofitably  share ; 
But  simple  nature's  hand,  with  nobler  grace, 
Diffuses  artless  beauties  o'er  the  place. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  the  amiable  sim- 
plicity of  unadorned  nature,  that  spreads  over  the 
mind  a  more  noble  sort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  loftier 
sensation  of  pleasure,  than  can  be  raised  from  the 
nicer  scenes  of  art. 

XVIII.  X 
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This  was  the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  their  gardens, 
as  we  may  discover  from  the  descriptions  extant  of 
them.  Tne  two  most  celebrated  wits  of  the  world 
have  each  of  them  left  us  a  particular  picture  of  a 
garden ;  wherein  those  great  masters^  being  wholly 
unconfined,  and  painting  at  pleasure,  may  be  thought 
to  have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  they  esteemed  most 
excellent  in  this  way.  These  (one  may  observe)  con- 
sist entirely  of  the  useful  part  of  horticulture,  fruits 
trees,  herbs,  water,  &c.  .The  pieces  1  am  speaking 
of  are  Virgil's  account  of  the  garden  of  the  oil 
Corycian,  and  Homer's  of  that  of  Alcinous.  The 
first  of  these  is  already  known  to  the  English  reader, 
by  the  excellent  versions  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr. 
Addison.  The  other  having  never  been  attempted 
in  our  language  with  any  elegance,  and  being  the 
most  beautiful  plan  of  this  sort  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  translar 
tion  of  it. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALCINOUS, 
From  Homer't  Qdyss.  vii. 

Close  to  the  g^tes  a  spacioas  garden  lies. 
From  storms  defended  and  inclement  skies  : 
Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  space  of  ground, 
Fenc'd  with  a  green  enclosure  all  aroand. 
Tall  thriving  trees  confess  the  fruitful  mould  : 
The  redd'ning  apple  ripens  here  to  gold ; 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  overflows. 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows : 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear,        • 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail ; 
Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies. 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise ; 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  ordered  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear« 
With  all  th'  united  labours  of  the  year. 


} 
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Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  ran, 
Some  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun. 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 
The  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flow*r  descried. 
Here  grapes  discoloured  on  the  sunny  side. 
And  there  in  Autumn's  richest  purple  dy*d. 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs  for  ever  green. 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect  crown'd; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  : 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows. 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows  ; 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  brings 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 


I 


Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked^  that  this  de- 
scription contains  all  the  justest  rules  and  provisions 
which  can  go  towards  composing  the  best  gardens. 
Its  extent  was  four  acres,  which  in  those  times  of 
simplicity  was  looked  upon  as  a  large  one,  even  for 
a  prince ;  it  was  enclosed  all  round  for  defence ;  and 
for  conveniency  joined  close  to  the  gates  of  the  palace* 

He  mentions  next  the  trees  which  were  standards, 
and  suffered  to  grow  to  their  fuU  height.  The  fine 
description  of  the  fruits  that  never  fkiled,  and  the 
eternaJ  zephyis,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  poetical 
way  of  expressing  the  continual  succession  of  one 
fruit  after  another  throughout  the  year. 

The  vineyard  seems  to  have  been  a  plantation 
di^stinct  from  the  garden;  as  also  the  beds  of  greens 
mentioned  afterward  at  the  extremity  of  the  enclo- 
sure, in  the  nature  and  usual  place  of  our  kitchen 
gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  disposed  very  remarkably.. 
They  rose  with  the  enclosure,  and  were  brought  by 
conduits,  or  ducts,  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts  of 
the  gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  palace 
into  the  town  for  the  service  of  the  public. 

x2 
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How  contrary  to  this  simplicity  is  the  modem 
practice  of  gardening!  We  seem  to  make  it  our 
study  to  recede  from  Nature,  not  only  in  the  various 
tonsure  of  greens  into  the  most  regular  and  formal 
shapes,  but  even  in  monstrous  attempts  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  itself.  We  run  into  sculpture,  and 
are  yet  better  pleased  to  have  our  trees  in  the  most 
awkward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than  in  the 
most  regular  of  their  own. 

Hinc  et  DexUibus  Tideas  e  fondibus  hortos, 
Implexos  latd  miiro8,et  mcEnia  circum 
Porrigere,  et  latas  e  ramis  sorgere  tames ; 
Deflexam  et  mjrtom  in  pappes,  atque  aerea  rostra  : 
In  baxisque  andare  fretum,  atque  e  rore  nidentes. 
Parte  alii  frondere  suis  tentoria  castris  ; 
Scutaque  spiculaqae  et  jaculantia  citrea  vaJIos. 

Here  interwoven  branches  form  a  wall. 
And  from  the  living  fence  green  turrets  rise ; 
There  ships  of  rayrue  sail  in  seas  of  box ; 
A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye, 
And  loaded  citrons  bearing  shields  and  spears. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that  persons 
of  genius,  and  those  who  are  most  capable  of  Art, 
are  always  most  fond  of  Nature :  as  such  are  chiefly 
sensible,  that  all  art  consists  in  the  imitation  and 
study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  people  of  the 
common  level  of  understanding  are  principally  de- 
lighted with  the  little  niceties  and  fantastical  opera- 
tions of  Art,  and  constantly  think  that  finest  which 
is  least  natural.  A  citizen  is  no  sooner  proprietor  of 
a  couple  of  yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts  of  erect- 
ing them  into  giants,  hke  those  of  Guildhall.  I 
know  an  eminent  cook,  who  beautified  his  country 
seat  with  a  coronation  dinner  in  greens ;  where  you 
see  the  champion  flourishing  on  horseback  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  and  the  queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the 
other. 

Fer  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of 
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this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  publish  a  catalogue 
of  greens  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  eminent  town  gar- 
dener, who  has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this  head. 
He  represents,  that  for  the  advancement  of  a  politer 
sort  of  ornament  in  the  villas  and  gardens  adjacent 
to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  those 
places  from  the  mere  barbarous  countries  of  gross 
Nature,  the  world  stands  much  in  need  of  a  virtuoso 
gardener  who  has  a  turn  to  sculpture,  and  is  thereby 
capable  of  improving  upon  the  ancients  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  imagery  of  evergreens.  My  corre- 
spondent is  arrived  to  such  perfection,  that  he  cuts 
family-pieces  of  men,  women,  or  children.  Any 
ladies  that  please  may  have  their  own  effigies  in 
myrtle,  or  their  husbands  in  horn-beam.  He  is  a 
puritan  wag,  and  never  fails  when  he  shews  his  gar- 
den, to  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Psalms,  *  Thy  wife 
shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine,  and  thy  children  as  olive- 
branches  round  thy  table.'  I  shall  proceed  to  his 
catalogue,  as  he  sent  it  for  my  recommendation. 

'  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew ;  Adam  a  little  shattered 
by  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great 
storm  :  Eve  and  the  serpent  very  flourishing. 

*  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

*  St.  George  in  box :  his  arm  scarce  long  enough, 
but  will  be  in  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by  next 
April. 

*  A  green  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  of  ground- 
ivy  for  the  present. 

'  N.  B.  These  two  not  to  be  sold  separately. 
'  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

*  A  laurestine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper 
hunter  in  berries. 

*  A  pair  of  giants,  stunted,  to  be  sold  cheap. 

*  A  Queen  Elizabeth  in  phvlyrcea,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  green  sickness,  but  of  full  growth. 

^  Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  myrtle,  which  was 
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very  forward,  but  miscarried,  by  being  too  near  a 

savine. 

*  An  old  maid  of  honour  in  wormwood. 

*  A  topping  Ben  Jonson  in  laurel. 

'  Divers  eminent  modem  poets  in  bays,  somewhat 
blighted,  to  be  disposed  of,  a  pennyworth. 

*  A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by  its 
being  forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

'  A  lavender  pig,  with  sage  growing  in  his  belly* 
^  Noah's  ark  m  holly,  standing  on  Sie  mount;  tiie 
ribs  a  little  damaged  for  want  of  water. 
'  A  pair  of  maidenheads  in  fir,  in  great  forwardness.' 
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Salve  FBouie  laiji^tor  nobilis  niids. 

Salve  Dardanii  gloria  magna  soli : 
Pablica  morborom  requies,  commuoe  medentAm 

Auxiliunifpresens  numen,  inempta  salos. — Claud. 

Hail,  greatest  good  Dardanian  fields  bestow, 
At  whose  command  Paeonian  waters  flow : 
Uopurchas'd  health !  that  dost  tbj  aid  iinpart 
Both  to  the  patient,  and  the  doctor's  art ! 

In  public  assemblies  there  are  generally  some  en- 
vious splenetic  people,  who  having  no  merit  to  pro- 
cure respect,  are  ever  finding  faiidt  with  those  who 
distinguish  themselves.  This  happens  more  fre- 
quently at  those  places,  where  this  season  of  the 
year  calls  persons  of  both  sexes  together  for  their 
health.  I  have  had  reams  of  letters  from  Bath, 
Epsom,  Tunbridge,  and  Saint  Wenefrede's  well; 
wherein  I  could  observe,  that  a  concern  for  honour 
and  virtue  proceeded  from  the  want  of  health,  beauty, 
or  fine  petticoats.     A  lady  who  subscribes  herself 
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Eudosia,  writes  a  bitter  invective  against  Chloe  the 
cdebrated  dancer;  but  I  have  learned,  that  she  her- 
self is  lame  of  the  rheumatism.  Another,  who  has 
been  a  prude  ever  since  she  had  the  small-pox,  is  very 
bitter  against  the  coquettes  and  their  indecent  airs ; 
and  a  sharp  wit  hath  sent  me  a  keen  epigram  against 
the  gamesters ;  but  I  took  notice,  uiat  it  was  not 
written  upon  gilt  paper. 

Having  had  several  strange  pieces  of  intelligence 
from  the  Bath;  as,  that  more  constitutions  were 
weakened  there  than  repaired ;  that  the  physicians 
were  not  more  busy  in  destroying  old  bodies,  than 
the  young  fellows  in  producing  new  ones ;  with  se- 
veral other  common-place  strokes  of  raillery ;  I  re- 
solved to  look  upon  the  company  there,  as  I  returned 
lately  out  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great  jest  to  see 
such  a  grave  ancient  person  as  I  am,  in  an  em- 
broidered cap  and  brocade  night-gown.  But,  be- 
sides the  necessity  of  complying  widi  the  custom,  by 
these  means  I  passed  undiscovered,  and  had  a  plea- 
sure I  much  covet,  of  being  alone  in  a  crowd.  It 
was  no  little  satisfaction  to  me,  to  view  the  mixed 
mass  of  all  ages  and  dignities  upon  a  level,  partaking 
of  the  same  benefits  of  nature,  and  mingling  in  the 
same  diversions.  I  sometimes  entertained  myself  by 
observing  what  a  large  quantity  of  ground  was  hid 
under  spreading  petticoats ;  and  what  little  patches 
of  earth  were  covered  by  creatures  with  wigs  and 
hats,  in  comparison  to  those  spaces  that  were  dis- 
tinguished by  flounceSi  fringes,  and  furbelows.  From 
the  earth  my  fancy  was  diverted  to  the  water,  where 
the  distinctions  of  sex  and  condition  are  concealed ; 
and  where  the  mixture  of  men  and  women  hath  given 
occasion  to  soite  persons  of  light  imaginations,  to 
compare  the  Bath  to  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  which 
had  the  virtue  of  joining  the  two  sexes  ip^  "- 

son ;  or  to  the  stream  wherein  Diana  wi 
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when  she  hestowed  horas  on  Acteon ;  but  by  one  of 
a  serious  turn,  these  healthful  springs  may  rather  be 
likened  to  the  Stygian  waters,  which  made  the  body 
invulnerable ;  or  to  the  river  of  Lethe,  one  draught 
of  which  washed  away  all  pain  and  anguish  in  a 
moment. 

As  I  have  taken  up  a  name  which  ought  to  abound 
in  humanity,  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  in  this  pa- 
per, to  cool  and  assuage  those  malignant  humours 
of  scandal  which  run  throughout  the  body  of  men 
and  women  there  assembled;  and v after  the  manner 
of  those  famous  waters,  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe 
away  all  foul  aspersions,  to  restore  a  bloom  and  vi- 
gour to  decayed  reputations,  and  set  injured  charac- 
ters upon  their  legs  again.  I  shall  herein  regulate 
myself  by  the  example  of  that  good  man,  who  used 
to  talk  with  charity  of  the  greatest  villains ;  nor  was 
ever  heard  to  spe^  with  rigour  of  any  one,  until  he 
affirmed  with  severity  that  Nero  was  a  wag. 

Having  thus  prepared  thee,  gentle  reader,  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  entertain  thee  with  a  panegyric  upon 
the  gamesters.     I  have  indeed  spoken  incautiously 
heretofore  of  that  class  of  men ;  but  I  should  forfeit 
all  titles  to  modesty,  should  I  any  longer  oppose  the 
common  sense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom.    Were  we  to  treat  all  those  with  contempt, 
who  are  the  favourites  of  blind  chance,  few  levees 
would  be  crowded.    It  is  not  the  height  of  sphere  in 
which  a  man  mpves,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  acts, 
that  makes  him  truly  valuable.     When  therefore  I 
see  a  gentleman  lose  his  money  with  serenity,  I  re- 
cognise in  him  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  philoso- 
pher.   If  he  storms,  and  invokes  the  gods,  I  lament 
that  he  is  not  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  The 
great  gravity  of  the  countenances  round  Harrison's 
table,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  council-board :  and  the 
indefatigable  application  of  the  several  combatants 
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furnish  me  with  unanswerable  reply  to  those  gloomy 
mortals,  who  censure  this  as  an  idle  life.  In  shorty 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  gentlemen  should  be 
hindered  from  raising  a  fortune  by  those  means, 
which  at  the  same  time  enlarge  their  minds.  Nor 
shall  I  speak  dishonourably  of  some  little  artifice 
and  fmesse  used  upon  these  occasions ;  since  the 
world  is  so  just  to  any  man  who  is  become  a  posses- 
sor of  wealth,  as  not  to  respect  him  the  less,  for  the 
methods  he  took  to  come  by  it. 

Upon  considerations  like  these  the  ladies  share  in 
these  diversions.  I  must  own,  that  I  receive  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  my  pretty  countrywomen  engaged 
in  an  amusement  which  puts  them  upon  producing 
so  many  virtues.  Hereby  they  acquire  such  a  bold- 
ness, as  raises  them  near  that  lordly  creature,  man. 
Here  they  are  taught  such  contempt  of  wealth,  as 
may  dilate  their  minds,  and  prevent  many  curtain 
lectures.  Their  natural  tenderness  is  a  weakness 
here  easily  unlearned ;  and  I  find  my  soul  exalted, 
when  I  see  a  lady  sacrifice  the  fortune  of  her  children 
with  as  little  concern  as  a  Spartan  or  a  Roman  dame. 
In  such  a  place  as  the  Bath  I  might  urge,  that  the 
casting  of  a  die  is  indeed  the  properest  exercise  for 
a  fair  creature,  to  assist  the  waters ;  not  to  mention 
the  opportunity  it  gives  to  display  the  well-turned 
arm,  and  to  scatter  to  advantage  the  rays  of  the  dia- 
mond. But  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  gamester  ladies 
have  surmounted  the  little  vanities  of  shewing  their 
beauty,  which  they  so  far  neglect,  as  to  throw  their 
features  into  distortions,  and  wear  away  their  lilies 
and  roses  in  tedious  watching,  and  restless  lucubra- 
tions. I  should  rather  observe  that  their  chief  pas- 
sion is  an  emulation  of  manhood ;  which  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  believe,  because,  in  spite  of  all  slan- 
ders their  confidence  in  their  virtue  keeps  them  up 
all  night>  with  the  most  dangerous  creatures  of  our 
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^ex.  It  is  to  me  an  undoubted  argument  of  their  ease 
of  conscience,  that  they  go  directly  from  church  to 
the  gaming-table ;  and  so  highly  reverence  play,  as 
to  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  exercise  on  Sundays. 

The  Water  Poets  are  an  innocent  tribe,  and  de- 
serve all  the  encouragement  I  can  give  them.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  treat  those  authors  with  bit- 
terness, who  never  write  out  of  the  season,  and  whose 
works  are  useful  with  the  waters.  I  made  it  my  care 
therefore  to  sweeten  some  sour  critics  who  were  sharp 
upon  a  few  sonnets,  which,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  Bath,  were  mere  alkalies.  I  took  particular 
notice  of  a  lenitive  electuary,  which  was  wrapped  up 
in  some  of  these  gentle  compositions ;  and  am  per- 
suaded that  the  pretty  one  who  took  it,  was  as  much 
relieved  by  the  cover  as  the  medicine.  There  are  a 
hundred  general  topics  put  into  metre  every  year, 
viz.  'The  lover  is  inflamed  in  the  water;  or,  he  finds 
his  death  where  he  sought  his  cure ;  or,  the  nymph 
feels  her  own  pain,  without  regarding  her  lover's 
torment.'  These  being  for  ever  repeated,  have  at 
present  a  very  good  effect ;  and  a  physician  assures 
me,  that  laudanum  is  almost  out  of  doors  at  Bath. 

The  physicians  here  are  very  numerous,  but  very 
good-natured.  To  these  charitable  gentlemen  I  owe, 
that  I  was  cured,  in  a  week's  time,  of  more  distempers 
than  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  They  had  almost  killed 
me  with  their  humanity.  A  learned  fellow-lodger 
prescribed  me  a  little  something,  at  my  firet  coming, 
to  keep  up  my  spirits ;  and  the  next  morning  I  was 
so  much  enlivened  by  another,  as  to  have  an  order 
to  bleed  for  my  fever.  I  was  proffered  a  cure  for  the 
scurvy  by  a  third,  and  had  a  recipe  for  the  dropsy 
gratis  before  night.  In  vain  did  I  modestly  decline 
Qiese  favours ;  for  I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  an  apothecary,  who  brought  me  a  dose  from  * 
one  of  my  well-wishers.    I  paid  him,  but  withal  told 
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him  severely,  that  I  never  took  physic.  My  land«* 
lord  hereupon  took  me  for  an  Italian  merchant  that 
suspected  poison;  hut  the  apothecary,  with  more 
sagacity,  guessed  that  I  was  certainly  a  physiciau 
myself. 

The  oppression  of  civilities  which  I  underwent 
from  the  sage  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  frightened 
me  from  making  such  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
these  springs,  as  would  have  funiished  out  a  nohler 
entertainment  upon  the  Bath,  than  the  loose  hints.  I 
have  now  thrown  together.  Every  man  who  hath 
received  any  benefit  there,  ought,  in  proportion  to  his 
abilities,  to  improve,  adorn,  or  recommend  it.  A 
prince  should  found  hospitals,  and  the  noble  and  rich 
may  diffuse  their  ample  charities.  JNIr.  Tompion  gave 
a  clock  to  the  Bath ;  and  I,  Nestor  Ironside,  have 
dedicated  a  Guardian. 
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Quique  soi  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. — ^Virg.  ^n.  vi.  044. 
Who  rais'd  bj  merit  an  immortal  name. 

The  noble  genius  of  Virgil  would  have  been  exalted 
still  higher,  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  Christianity, 
According  to  our  scheme  of  thoughts,  if  the  word 
memores  in  the  front  of  this  paper  were  changed  intQ 
similes,  it  would  have  very  much  heightened  the 
motive  to  virtue  in  the  reader,  To  do  good  and 
great  actions  merely  to  gain  reputation,  and  transmit 
a  name  to  posterity,  is  a  vicious  appetite,  and  will 
certainly  ensnare  the  person  who  is  moved  by  it,  on 
some  occasions,  into  a  false  delicacy  for  fear  of  re-r 
proach ;  and  at  others,  into  artifices  which  taint  his 
mi^d,  though  they  may  enlarge  his  fame.     The  en-? 
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deavour  to  make  men  like  you,  rather  than  mmdful 
of  you,  is  not  subject  to  such  ill  consequences,  but 
moves  with  its  reward  in  its  own  hand ;  or  to  spetdc 
more  in  the  lan^age  of  the  world,  a  man  with  this 
aim  is  as  happy  as  a  man  in  an  office,  that  is  paid 
out  of  money  under  his  own  direction.  There  nave 
been  very  worthy  examples  of  this  self-denying  vir- 
tue among  us  in  this  nation ;  but  I  do  not  knoV  of 
a  nobler  example  in  this  taste,  than  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  founded  a  lecture  for  the  *  Proof  of 
the  Christian  religion,  against  atheii^ts,  and  other  no- 
torious infidels.'  The  reward  of  perpetual  memory 
amongst  men,  which  might  possibly  have  some  share 
in  this  sublime  charity,  was  certainly  considered  but 
in  a  second  degree ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  it  in  his 
thoughts  to  make  men  imitate  him  as  well  as  speak 
of  him,  when  he  was  gone  off  our  stage. 

The  world  has  received  much  good  from  this  in- 
stitution, and  the  noble  emulation  of  great  men  on 
the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  essence,  praise,  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  has  had  the  natural  effect, 
which  always  attends  this  kind  of  contemplation :  to 
wit,  that  he  who  writes  upon  it  with  a  sincere  heart, 
very  eminently  excels  whatever  he  has  produced  on 
any  other  occasion.  It  eminently  appears  from  this 
observation,  that  a  particular  blessing  has  been  be- 
stowed on  this  lecture.  This  great  philosopher  pro- 
vided for  us,  after  his  death,  an  employment  not  only 
suitable  to  our  condition,  but  to  his  own  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  sight  fit  for  angels,  to  behold  the 
benefactor  and  the  persons  obliged,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  under  different  beings,  employed 
in  the  same  work. 

This  worthy  man  studied  nature,  and  traced  all 
her  ways  to  those  of  her  unsearchable  Author.  When 
he  had  found  Him,  he  gave  this  bounty  for  the  praise 
and  contemplation  of  Him.   To  one  who  has  not  run 
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through  regul9f  courses  of  philosophical  inquiries 
{the  other  learned  labourers  in  this  vineyard  wiU  forf 
give  me),  I  cannot  but  principally  reconunend  tiie 
book,  intiUed,  Physico-Theology,  printed  for  Wil- 
liam Innys^  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Derham,  rector  of  Upminster, 
in  Essex.  I  do  not  know  what  Upminster  is  worth ;  • 
but  I  am  sure,  had  I  the  best  living  in  England  to 
give,  I  should  not  think  the  addition,  of  it  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit ;  especially  since  I  am 
informed,  that  the  simplicity  of  his  life  is  agreeable 
to  his  useful  knowledge  and  learning. 

The  praise  of  this  author  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
great  perspicuity  and  method  which  render  his  work 
intelligible  and  pleasing  to.  people  who  axe  strangera 
to  such  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  die  learned.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  entertainment  to  find  occasions  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  those  objects  and  occur- 
rences which  we  have  all  our  lives,  perhaps  over* 
looked;  or  beheld  without  exciting  any  reflections. 
that  made  us  wiser,  or  happier.  The  plain  good 
man  does,  as  with  a  wand,  shew  us  the  wonders  and 
spectacles  in  all  nature,  and  the  particular  capacities:* 
with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed,  for  their 
several  ways  of  life;  how  the  organs  of  creatures  are 
made  according  to  the  different  paths  in  which  they 
are  to  move  and  provide  for  themselves  and  families; 
whether  they  are  to  creep,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  fly> 
to  walk ;'  whether  liiey  are  to  inhabit  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  coverts  of  the  wood,  the  muddy  or 
clear  streams;  to  howl  in  forests,  or  converse  in. 
cities.  All  life,  from  that  of  a  worm,  to  that  of  a 
man,  is  explained ;  and  as  I  may  so  speak,  the  won- 
drous works  of  the  creation,  by  the  observations  of 
this  author,  lie  before  us  as  objects  that  create  love 
and  admiration ;  which,  without  such  explications, 
strike  us  only  mih  confusion  and  amazement 

xvrir.  Y 
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.  The  man  who,  before  he  had  thi»  book,  dressed 
and  went  out  to  loiter  and  gather  up  something  to 
entertain  a  mind  too  vacant,  no  longer  needs  news 
to  give  himself  amusement ;  the  very  air  ho  breathes 
suggests  abundant  matter  for  his  thoughts.  He  will 
consider  that  he  has  begun  another  day  of  life,  to 
breathe  with  all  other  creatures  in  the  same  mass  of 
air,  vapours,  and  clouds,  which  surround  our  globe; 
and  of  all  the  numberless  animals  that  live  by  re- 
ceiving momentary  life,  or  rather  momentary  and 
new  reprieves  from  death,  at  their  nostrils,  he  only 
stands  erect,  conscious  and  contemplative  of  the 
benefaction. 

A  man  who  is  not  capable  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tions from  his  own  education,  will  be  as  much  pleas- 
ed as  with  any  other  good  news  which  he  has  not 
before  heard.  The  agitations  of  the  wind,  and  the 
falling  of  the  rains,  are  what  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  welfare  and  accommodation.  This  kind  of 
reader  will  behold  the  light  with  a  new  joy,  and  a 
sort  of  reasonable  rapture.  He  will  be  led  from  the 
appendages  which  attend  and  surround  our  globe,  to 
-the  contemplation  of  the  globe  itself,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  earth  and  waters,  the  variety  and  quan-* 
tity,  of  all  things  provided  for  the  uses  of  our  world. 
Then  will  his  contemplation,  which  was  too  diffused 
and  general,  be  let  down  to  particulars,  to  diflerent 
soils  and  moulds,  to  the  beds  of  minerals  and  stones, 
into  caverns  and  volcanos,  and  then  again  to  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  then  again  to  the  fields  and 
valleys. 

When  the  author  has  acquainted  his  reader  with 
the  place  of  his  abode ;  he  informs  him  of  his  capa- 
city to  make  him  easy  and  happy  in  it  by  the  gift  of 
senses,  by  their  ready  organs,  by  shewing  him  the 
structure  of  those  organs,  the  disposition  of  the  ear 
for  the  jeceipt  of  sounds,  of  the  nostril  fpr  smell,  the 
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tongue  for  taste,  the  nerves  to  avoid  harms  by  our 
feeling,  and  the  eye  by  our  sight. 

The  whole  work  is  concluded  (as  it  is  the  sum  of 
fifteen  sermons  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity) 
with  reflections  which  apply  each  distinct  part  of  it 
to  an  end,  for  which  tlie  author  may  hope  to  be  re- 
warded with  an  immortality  much  more  to  be  desired, 
than  that  of  remaining  in  eternal  honour  among  all 
the  sons  of  men. 


THREE  LETTERS,  BY  MR.  JOHN  HUGHES; 

DESIGNED    FOR   THE   GUARDIAN* 
•SIR, 

^  There  are  few  men  but  are  capable  at  some  time 
or  other,  of  making  a  right  judgment  of  themselves  ; 
therefore  having,  as  I  think,  caught  myself  in  one  of 
these  wise  fits,  I  am  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  while 
it  lasts,  and  lay  my  case  before  you.  I  was  bred  a 
mercer.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  most  of  our  pro- 
fession are  orators.  I  have,  with  some  pains,  attain- 
ed to  a  great  volubility  of  tongue,  and  am  a  perfect 
master  in  the  art  of  shop-rhetoric,  which,  with  the 
help  of  a  fair  wig,  a  plausible  bow,  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  in  proper  parts  of  my  discourse, 
and  an  easy  motion  of  the  hand,  sets  off  all  that  I 
utter,  and  has  helped  me  to  thrive  in  the  world  very 
comfortably.  By  .this  means,  Mr.  Ironside,  as  I  owe 
my  prosperity  to  noise,  I  am  grown  an  utter  enemy 
to  silence,  and  when  I  go  among  my  plain  honest 
neighbours,  who  are  not  of  any  of  the  talking  prbfes-' 
sipns,  I  cannot  help  assuming  a  superioriiy  over  them, 
which,  I  find,  has  been  a  little  resented.  I  have  often 
resolved  to  confine  my  oratoi7  to  the  verge  of  ir- 
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shop,  and  to  employ  it  only  m  setting  off  my  eilks 
and  brocades,  but  long  habits  are  not  easily  over- 
come, and  the  musical  sound  of  ray  own  voice  has 
tempted  me,  as  often,  to  break  that  resolution.  Many 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  know,  would  take  it  kindly 
if  1  talked  less,  and  if  you  would  put  toe  in  a  way 
to  do  it,  I  should  be  very  giad  to  oblige  them.  You 
must  know,  that  I  am  sometimes  chairman  of  a  club, 
where  some  of  them  complain  that  they  have  not 
their  share  of  the  discourse,  and  others  (in  raillery, 
I  suppose)  call  me  the  "  fine  speaker."  I  have  offer- 
ed to  pay  double  for  my  club,  but  that  will  not  satisfy 
them.  Besides,  Mr.  Guardian,  1  have  heard  that  you 
moralists  say,  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  talk  much 
without  ofFendiBg  against  truth,  innocence,  or  good 
manners ;  and  haw  do  I  know,  now  I  am  serious, 
whether  this  unhappy  talent  may  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  have  misUd  me  into  falsehood,  nncharit- 
ableness,  or  scandal?  It  is  possible  that  the  super- 
fluity of  m.y  discourse  may  have  fallen  upon  the  re- 
putation of  some  honest  man,  and  have  done  him  an 
irreparable  injury.  I  may,  iu  the  torrent  of  my  lo- 
quacity, have  lessened  real  merit,  or  magnified  little 
i'ailings,  beyond  the  allowance  of  charity,  or  huma- 
nity, I  may  have  raised  an  unjust  jealousy  by  a 
flower  of  speech,  practised  upon  credulity  by  a 
smooth  sentence,  and,  in  the  heat  of  an  argument, 
I  may  have  called  a  man  knave  by  a  shake  of  the 
bead  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  To  be  plain,  I 
have  searched  my  heart,  and  find  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  vanity  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Guardian,  now  1  am  in  a  proper  disposition,  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  lecture  on  this  subject, 
and  be  so  kind  as  to  convince  me  that  I  am  a  cox- 
comb, you  will  do  a  very  particular  service  to.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant.' 
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*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

*  Ofy  in  his  absence,  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Lion,  at 
Button's  Coffee-home,  Covent-garden, 

'  OLD  IRONSIDE,  Sept  1713. 

^  If  your  lion  had  no  less  breeding  than  a  bear,  he 
would  not  have  opened  his  throat  against  so  genteel 
a  diversion  as  masquerading,  which  has  ever  been 
looked  upon,  in  all  polite  countries,  as  tending  to  no 
other  end  than  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
between  the  sexes.  But  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Ironside,  to  talk  with  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject. My  present  business  is  with  the  lion;  and 
since  this  savage  has  behaved  himself  so  rudely,  I  do 
by  these  presents  challenge  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
next  masquerade,  and  desire  you  will  give  orders  to 
Mr.  Button  to  bring  him  thither,  in  all  his  terrors, 
where,  in  defence  of  the  innocence  of  these  midnight 
amusements,  I  intend  to  appear  against  him,  in  the 
habit  of  Siginor  Nicolini,  to  try  the  merits  of  this 
cause  by  single  combat.     I  am,  yours. 

Incognito.' 

•  HONEST  NESTOR, 
'  Pr'ythee,  stop  your  lion's  mouth  a  little  on  the 
chapter  of  masquerading.  I  have  pursued  a  dear 
creature  several  of  these  gay  nights  through  three 
or  four  as  odd  changes  as  any  in  Ovid*s  Metamor- 
phoses ;  and  she  has  promised,  at  the  next,  in  the 
habit  of  a  gipsy,  to  tell  me  finally  my  fortune.  Be 
dumb  till  then,  and  afterward  say  what  you  please. 
Your  humble  servant,  Tim  Frolic' 

END    OF    VOL.  XVIII. 
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